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O vite philoſophia dux ! & virtutis indagatrix, expulttixque 
vitierum ! Quid non modo nos, ſed omnino vita hominum fine 
te eſſe potuiſſet? Tu urbes peperiſti tu diſſipatos homines in 
ſocietatem vitae convocaſti : tu eos inter ſe, primò domiciliis, 
deinde conjugiis, tum literarum et vocum communione, junxiſti : 
tu inventrix legum, tu magiſira morum et diſcipline, fuiſti : 
Ad te conſugimus; a te opem petimus, | 


Cie, Tuſcul, Queſt, 


— *4 — 


0 


Mr JAMES BEAT TIE, 


| PRoressoR of MORALS in the Ma- 
riſchall College, ABERDEEN.' 


SIR, 


HE following ſheets were written at a 
time when it became abſolutely neceſ- 
{ary to lead my mind out of herſelf. Had I 


been ſo happy then as to have known you, or 


could have had an opportunity of converſing 
with you, it is more than probable, that nei- 
ther the world nor you would have had the 
trouble of what is here offered. I am glad, 
however, of having it in my power, in this 
public manner, to teſtify my eſteem for a per- 
ſon, whoſe character in the literary world is ſo 


deſervedly 


8 
7 DEDICATION. 
deſervedly diſtinguiſhed, And whoſe friendſhi p. 
though a late acquiſition, I ſhall always reckon 
one of my moſt valuable. Give me leave here 
to return you, and the learned and reſpectable 
body of which you are a member, my warm 
acknowledgments for the late honour they con- 


1 uren me. I am, 


8 IR, 


With every ſentiment 


Epi NBURGH, of eſteem and regard 
Aug. 10. 1767. 5 


which friendſhip can inſpire; 


your moſt humble ſervant, 


THOMAS BLACK LOcR. 
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Page viii, I. 16, 17. for preſence mind, read preſence of mind. 
p. xiv. I. 3. for perdu, read perdue. 

p. 11. I. 5. for all deſigns, read all his deſigns, 

P. 29, 1. 16. for men, read man, 

p. 34. I. 21. Vor no, read not. 
p. 151. I. 20, 21. for veneral, read venereal. 
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O N 


The AUTHENTICITY of the Cons80LATION 
ſuppoſed to be written by CicERo; 
with the TRANSLATORS Motives for 
rendering it into ENGLISH, and writing 
the DisstERTATIONs ſubjoined to it: 


In a LETTER to a Fritnp., | 


DEAR SIR, 
OU aſk me, Whether I think the Conſo- 


l 
lation now before you was really written 
by Cicero? what were my motives for tranſla- 
ting it? and why I wrote the treatiſe which is 
added, attempting to prove, that the afflictions 
of human life can be no where effectually con- 
ſoled, but in that account of the divine œco- 
nomy which is given us by our Saviour and his 
& Apoſtles? To theſe queſtions I ſhall anſwer as 
diſtinctly and conciſely as poſſible. But let me 
arſt obſerve, that if the Conſolation merit your 
attention, it is of little importance, by what 
A author, 


N 
author, or in what age, it was compoſed. The 
ſentiments which it contains, the examples 
which it propoſes, the deſign which it proſe- 
cutes, and the manner in which it is accom- 
pliſhed, are the only criterions by which the 
merit of the work can be fairly determined; 
and if it is found inadequate to the purpoſes for 
which 1 it was intended, no name, however re- 
ſpectable, no authority, however venerable, 
ought to ſcreen it from the cenſure which it 
deſerves. Dr Middleton, in his life of the real 
or pretended author, without heſitation, pro- 
nounces it ſpurious; but ſeems to have imbi- 
bed that impreſſion from the critics, on whoſe 
opinion he forms his own; yet from their te- 
ſtimony, and that of others, he adds a plan of 
Cicero's Conſolation, minutely agreeable to the 
manuſcript now in your eye. Nor is it leſs 
certain, that the fragments of Cicero's treatiſe, 
contained in Lactantius, are to be found ver- 
batim in the piece whoſe authenticity ; is NOW 
queſtioned. It is natural to imagine, that any 
original genius, in its attempts to execute the 
plan of another, would find itſelf miſerably 
fettered and circumſcribed in its excurſions, 
But if the original deſigner, beſides drawing thę 
outlines, had added ſome particular paſſages up- 
on the different topics which were to conſtitute 
his 


1 
his piece, it ſhould ſeem entirely impracticable 
for his fucceſſor and imitator to adapt theſe de- 
tached ſentences, and interweave them with 
his work, ſo that its texture and colouring. 
might appear uniform, without being ridicu- 
louſly variegated, like a piece of wretched patch- 
work, ſuch as Horace deſcribes: 
Incœptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſis, 


Purpureus, late qui lenden unus et alter 
Aſſuitur pan nus... — 


When, pregnant with vaſt enterprize, the muſe 
In boaſtful phraſe ſome arduous task purſues, | 
You here and there a purple patch may ſpy; 
Whoſe glare, obſcurely diſtant, ſtrikes the eye; 


But this, in my opinion, is far from being the 
caſe with the original Conſolation ; for con- 
cerning the original I would always be under- 
ſtood, when I make obſervations of this kind. 
The fragments already mentioned are ſo natu- 
rally inſerted, ſo happily connected with what 
precedes and follows them, that the whole ap- 
pears to reſult from the ſame uninterrupted 
current of invention, and to be regulated by 
the ſame taſte and genius. In a great many 
1 paſſages of the Conſolation, where the topics 
coincide with thoſe treated by Cicero in his 
| dialogue De contemptu mortis, the reaſoning is 
preciſely the ſame, and theex preſſion almoſt iden- 

6 4 tical, 
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tical, There are a number of ſentences, beſides 
the fragments preſerved” in Lactantius, whoſe 
ſtructure is ſo much in the manner of Cicero, 
that no filial likeneſs can be more ſtriking. 
Yet muſt it be allowed, that if the Treatiſe on 
Conſolation be really Cicero's, it is leſs accu- 
rate, and leſs animated, than many of his other 
performances: even this however is not ſuffi- 
cient to ſubvert its ligitimacy, becauſe we are 
well informed how deeply he was afflicted by 
the loſs of his Tullia. So ſevere, ſo permanent 
was his dejection, that he retired to a ſolitary 
villa, belonging to Pomponius Atticus, where, in 
the depth of umbrageous woods and immenſe 
foreſts, he muſed in mournful ſolitude, and de- 
plored, with all a father's anguiſh, the Abſent 
darling of his ſoul. It is true, that in an epiſtle 
to the proprictor of that recefs, where he had 


long indulged his woe, he endeavours to re- 


move the ſuſpicion of his friends, who ima- 
gined his ſpirit irrecoverably depreſſed and 
broken in a ſeries of calamities, by urging, 
that he had neglected no duty, that he had been 
denied to no perſon who inquired for him, nor 
diſcovered, in any tranſaction, that irrevocable 
abſence, that unhappy confuſion of mind, 
which are the inſeparable concomitants of op- 
preſſive ſorrow. Still however, if we examine 

either 
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either his conduct, his epiſtles, or the ſenti- 
ments of his cotemporaries, we ſhall be apt to 
imagine, that theſe exertions of ſoul by which 
ne regulated his actions, and preſerved his de- 
corum, were violent and uncammon. Nor 
can we forbear to think, that, during the whole 
gloomy period, he maintained an inceſſant 
ſtruggle with nature, to keep her from ſinking 
beneath the n weight of her dis 
treſs. 

Ir may not perhaps be unacceptable to pre- 
ſent you with a ſuccinct abſtract of a lady's life, 
who was ſo dear to her father, whoſe name he 
has tranſmitted to poſterity with ſuch venera- 
tion and tenderneſs in his epiſtles, and whoſe 
fate plunged him into that abyſs of grief, from 
= whence he endeavoured to emerge, by A" 
his mind for its own conſolation. 

TuLLIA was born Auguſt the 5th; bur in 
what year, it remains uncertain. She was firſt 
married to Caius Piſo, a man of great worth 
and honour, who intereſted himſelf in the af- 
fairs of his father-in-law with the moſt ſtre- 
nuous activity, and who wanted neither ſpirit 
nor eloquence. It is thought that he expired du- 
ring the baniſhment of Cicero, about the year 
of Rome 696. The following year Tullia was 
once more married to Furius Craſſipes. How 

| {ſhe 


En 
ſhe was ſeparated from this huſband, whether 
by death or divorce, we cannot, at this period, 
determine: all we know is, that, in the year 
703, ſhe was joined in matrimony with Corne- 
lius Dolabella. This third alliance happened 
in the abſence, of Cicero, who then governed 
the provinee of Cilicia. His friends, whoſe in- 
formation with reſpect to the ſtate of Dolabella's 
Affairs he had earneſtly intreated, were faithleſs 
or negligent in the diſcharge of that office; and 
he was afterwards touched with the moſt ſen- 
ſible regret, for conſenting to theſe nuptials, 
before he had explored with his own eyes the 
ſituation of Dolabella's fortune. This marriage 
was far from being eligible: The man was pro- 
fligate in his manners, but at the ſame time ſo 
ingeniouſly wicked, that he effectually deluded 
both the mother and daughter, notwithſtanding 
his turbulent humour and diſſolute conduct, to 
perſuade themſelves that he might prove a ſui- 
table match. By the tumults which he excited 
in the city, whilſt he was tribune of the people, 
he wrung the ſoul of his father-in-law with a 
thouſand vexations. He wanted to eſtabliſh a 
law incompatible with juſtice, deſtructive of 


commerce, and pernicious» to creditors ; for 
he aſſerted, that neither perſonal impriſonment, 


nor confiſcation of effects, ſhould oblige debtors 


to 


4 ( wil 

; to pay what they owed. And to ſuch a height 
Vas this ſedition fermented, chat M. Antonius 
found it neeeſſary to bring troops into the ci- 
ty, who attacked the abettors of this ĩnſurgent, 


and killed to the number of Boo. In this laſt 


marriage Tullia was moſt unhappy; nor can 
it be doubted, that her interview with her father 
at Brunduſium was chiefly intended to give her 
an opportunity of pouring out her ſoul before 
him, and of conſulting with him what mea- 
ſures were to be taken with a man, whoſe cha- 
racer rendered him the plague of domeſtic, 
and the curſe of public life. She procured a 
divorce from him; yet Cicero treated him with 
all poſſible delicacy, till after the murder of 
Trebonius, when he diſcharged upon him the 
WW whole artillery of his eloquence, with all the 

force which private injuries or patriot indigna- 
WF tion could inſpire. In the year 708, depreſſed 


with her own, her family's, and her country's 


misfortunes, ſhe was ſeized with a languiſhing 
indiſpoſition, which ſucceeded her delivery, and 
cauſed that premature departure, ſo long and 
ſo patherically lamented by her inconſolable fa- 
ther. Her extreme delicacy, univerſal benevo- 
lence, diſtinguiſhed piety, conſummate pru- 
dence, ſingular ceconomy, indefatigable acti- 
pity, profound learning, and exquiſite beauty, 

are 
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are not merely ſupported by the partial evi- 
dence of parental fondneſs, but likewiſe tranſ- 
mitted to memory by authors who cannot be 
ſuſpected of thoſe prepoſſeſſions. i oh 


Bur careleſs and ;anguid compolition is not 4 
the ſole objection urged by the critics againſt 


this performance. They inſiſt, that the author 
has been moſt unhappy in ſelecting his exam» 
ples of afflicted virtue. But had they regarded 
theſe examples in the ſame point of view with 
him, they would probably have diſcovered more 
candour and modeſty in their animadverſions. 


For it is obſerved in the tract itſelf, that many 


of thoſe perſons are not recommended as mo- 
dels of human perfection, but as experimental 
proofs, that it is practicable to retain preſence 
mind, to ſuppreſs the throbs of nature, even in 
the criſis of ſuffering, and to ſubdue the ſtrong- 
eſt efforts of grief. Since, however, we have 
mentioned the Critics, it may not be improper 
to give you ſome notion of their ſpirit, and of 
che principles by Which they would refute the 

authenticity of this performance. ö 
THE cry was firſt opened againſt it by: Ani 
tonius Riccobonus, who. informs us, 'That 
when a Conſolation, under the name of Cicero, 
had been publiſhed, having read i it, and ſuſ- 
pected its authenticity, he wrote his opinion 
15. * 


ti 
lit 


( ix ) 

of it to Hieronymus Mercurialis, at his on 
requeſt ; ; in which he thinks it ſo far from be- 
= ing genuine, that whether he regarded the ſen- 
timents or the ſtyle, it was neither conſonant with 
che character, nor like the compoſitions: of Ci- 
cero; and therefore not only ſuppoſititious, but a 
moſt injudicious fiction. This letter being pu- 
bliſhed, Carolus Sigonius endeavoured to re- 
fute his conjectures in two orations, Which, with 
copies of his own letters, he lens bim, winden in 
Italian. | ribs: 

AFTER this follows the letter Goh Sigoni- 
us, with an anſwer from Riccobonus. Sigo- 
nius aſſerts, that he thought the Conſolation 
Cicero's, becauſe it could be written by no mo- 
dern. The reſt of theſe two epiſtles contain on- 
ya diſpute concerning Ariſtotle's Rhetoric,” of 
== which both of them had publiſhed tranſlations, 
4 Wand were conſequently competitors for fame; 
but with this we have nothing to do, 
= To theſe ſucceed M. A. Muretus's letter to 
Riccobonus, and a great many others both to 
himſelf and different correſpondents ; but they 
contain no more than general aſſertions, and 
can only be regarded as the mere ſuffrages or 
authorities of ſo many men. 

Ir were endleſs to repeat the various alterca- 
tions which paſſed between Sigonius and his 
literary antagoniſt, in a long intercourſe of 
B letters; 


(x) 
letters; ' particularly as neither of them enter 
into the merits of the cauſe, but content them- 
ſelves with mutual animadverſions, in which 
they obliquely upbraid each other with want 
of candour and unfairneſs of conduct. Ric- 
cobonus in particular affirms, that Sigonius, 
after having declared himſelf entirely ignorant 
how the Conſolation made its way into the 
world, could be proved to have introduced it; . 
and further adds, that Franciſcus Vianellus 
had affirmed to him, in the preſence of many in- 
diſputable witneſſes, that Sigonius had intruſt- 
ed the book to his hands for publication, and 
that he had actually conveyed it to the world. 
As the warmth of his temper increaſes by its 
motion, and by the numerous and potent au- 


xiliaries who adopted his ſentiments, he re- Mac 
. ” 3 3 

peats'the charge with augmented ardour. In ne 

* my letter to Mercurialis, and m my three 4 Jar 


* former diſſertations, I have not only proved, fu 
that the author of the Conſolation muſt be 


void of literature, and even entirely 1gno- 7 
rant of Cicero; but likewiſe in my fourth, in 
* to which Sigonius has not vouchſafed the WF pa 
* leaſt reply, I have ſhown, that he is not poſ- ey 
* ſefled of common ſenſe, and in ſeveral places Go 
* contradictory to himſelf; that he is entirely de 
ignorant of logics, from the weak and abſurd de 


concluſions 


En) 
„ concluſions which he draws; that he is quite 
g unſkilled in ancient hiſtory, from his groſs 
diſarrangement and miſapplication of the 
times and events concerning which he 
WM treats, and from the weakneſs he diſcovers 
in exploring the monuments of antiquity; 
and that he is not only diflimilar to Cicero in 
ne F< every thing, but even an abſolute novice in 
grammar. Sigonius however contents him 
= © {elf with anſwering my former conjectures, 
WT © without beſtowing one ſtricture upon my ſuc- 
WT © ceeding arguments, and only offering that 
4 | apology for his violated promiſe of writing 
no more againſt me, which I have tranſlated 
into Latin.“ 
na che author of the Conſolation ĩs unjuſtly 
Naccuſed, as being generally illiterate, and ig- 
norant of Cicero in particular, the treatiſe itſelf, 
= and ſome of my preceding obſervations, are 
ſufficient to demonſtrate. The want of com- 
mon ſenſe, and palpable inconſiſtency with 
WF which he is upbraided, are imputations no leſs 
injurious and virulent. There are indeed ſome 
paſſages which, to a ſuperficial and prejudiced 
eye, may appear contradictory ; as when he firſt 
ſeems to argue, that there is no ſenſibility in 
4 death, and afterwards, with equal warmth, 
3 PTY the immortality of the ſoul. But 
| B 2 theſe 
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theſe are by no means incompatible; ſince, in 
the firſt poſition, he includes the complex 
frame of man, as compoſed of ſoul and body, 
which, in that comprehenſive view, will be u- 
niverſally allowed not to ſuffer after its difſolu- i 
tion: In the laſt he aſſerts, that the pure and 
unimbodied ſpirit ſtill ſurvives, and continues 
ſuſceptible of painful or pleafing impreſſions. 
But though theſe propoſitions ſhould be granted 
irreconcilably diſſonant, there is reaſon to fear 
that the ſame objection will lie with equal force 
againſt the dialogue De coutemptu mortis, where 
the argument is conducted in a manner pre- 
ciſely ſimilar to this. Again, it is not denied by 
our author, that the paroxiſms of a dying frame 
are expreſſive of pain, but merely hinted, that, 
from theſe expreſſions, we may imagine much 
greater agony than is felt. 

IT was not neceſſary, either for the illuſtration 
or embelliſhment of his work, that he ſhould 
have mentioned the perſons and events which 
it contains, in the ſame ſeries and order of time 
when they occurred. Such a procedure would 
have been more like a pedantical annaliſt, than 
a philoſopher, and an orator. How theſe hiſto- 
rical anecdotes are applied, and whether his 
concluſions are logically drawn, you muſt 
judge for yourſelf. If the virtuoſo who com- 

poſed 


( it ) 


W poſed this formidable indictment was capable 
of detecting the author in fucha-numberof ob- 
W vious grammatical blunders, his {kall in philo- 
. | logy muſt have been ſaperior either to his ho- 
2 ( ; neſty or good-nature, Inexpreſſible and incom- 
4 prehenſible is the loſs which the republic of 
letters muſt have ſuſtained, when all-devouring 
time ſwallowed, in his relentleſs vortex, the 
WT faithful depoſitories of this momentous: con- 
ET troverſy : Yet this, I fear, has been their fate; 
for though I have ſought both for the pieces 
mentioned by Antonius, and for another on 
WT the ſame ſubject, written by Joannes Guiliel- 
minus, with as much diligence as if they had 
deſerved to be read, yet they have hitherto e- 
luded my keeneſt ſcrutiny. Sentiments of J. 
ch Lipſius, however, ſhall immediately follow 
theſe, who writes thus to Chriſtopher Planti- 


nus: | 

q W *©1 rave ſeen, my dear Plantinus, a new- 
ch Rf coined book, which Italy ſubſtitutes as a pro- 
ne duct of antiquity. Do you aſk what is my o- 
ld pinion of it? I ſee nothing in it, except the 
an title, which can attract the reader; for Cicero 


is named as its ſuppoſed author. Induced by 
(this very circumſtance, I can truly ſay, that I 
read it with avidity. But at my firſt peruſal 
Ait diſpleaſed me; aſecondrendered it contemp- 
3 IM * tible. 


. 
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tion is childiſh and deſpicable. Nowhere is 


(. wiv ) 
*tible. But who is this mock-orator, this 
*mincing Momus, who hoped that he could lie 
*perdy under the ſhade of a character ſo vene- 
© rable?! Surely he muſt have formed a wretched | A 
idea of our age. For what can be more unlike 
* the pure gold of Cicero, than this ſaturnine 
© compoſition? He has not even talents to con- 
ce ſtitute him the ape of Cicero; not a feature, 
* not a manner the fame. In his plan and inven- 
s tion, he has ſelected the moſt trite and com- 
mon ſentiments; in his phraſeology, the imita- 


* there any thing of nerve or ſpirit; not even the 
* complexion of his original has he been able to 
* copy, with all his clumfy-daubing of varniſh 
*and falſe colour. But would you have me ex- 
* plore it a little deeper, to preſerve our young 
ſtudents from the illuſion? We muſt however 
ebe ſhort; for once more to read it over, or even 
to pay it the compliment of a curſory glance, 
* 15.4 penance which I have neither patience nor 
* fortitude to endure. * 

The introduction itſelf is he and in- 
* confiſtent; and in the turn of his periods the 
* members are intolerably diſproportioned and 
* diſtorted ; a vice peculiar to himſelf, and dif- 
fuſed through the whole piece.” 

To theſe general obſervations, our exqui iſite 
critic 


| Err) 
critic has added ſevere ſtrictures upon particu- 
War paſſages ; ſome againſt the imptopriety of 
che language, others againſt the compoſition: 
5 5 but I ſhould be {ſorry to. 1jure: his memory by 
1 1 , xpoſing his ignorance, ill-nature, and-vanity, 
In rehearſing them. Yet to give you a taſte of 
is talents, we ſhall add one or two of them. 
IRR author of the Conſolation ſpeaking of his 
; ? Eountry, adds, That he would willingly have 
| purchaſed its freedom at the expence of his 
da deareſt blood.” Upon which Lipſius remarks, 
rich equal triumph and felicity, © That he 


might have ſpared himſelf the vaſt Wer 
of chis expenſive phraſe.” “ 

ra ſame riese recapitulating the evils to 
which is obnaxtous, adds, It is wons 
derful, that thus involved in calamities, he 

mould not abandon himſelf to deſpair.” Upon 
IF hich take the learned animadverſion of Lip- 
as, It would be wonderful (ſays he) if you 
paid the leaſt attention either to yourſelf or 
pvpour words; but it is ſtill more n 
chat I do not abandon you. 

= -S2EAK1NG of the departed lady, * whats 
3 oſs he endeavours. to conſole himſelf, he adds; 

I j That ſhe had deſerved the higheſt acknowledg- 
ments from him, and from her country.” Here 
. Lipſius is ina mighty rage 9 
0 
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(i) 
df a A ſchool- boy, his hand- ſeems to | 


itch for, the rod, that he might take. me 3 


diate vengeance: '* Is this (ſays. he) ſuitable Wl 
© to-a female character? Did Tullia merit the 
* higheſt praiſes from her country? Whar! Bi 


* Tullia, Tullia indeed! Begone boy“ 


THERE is only one more which merits our 
attention. In the Conſolation it is aſſerted, 
That a temple has been vowed and dedicated 
to Tullia. Vowed (ſays the critic) if you 
« pleaſe, but never dedicated; for it is not 
© eaſy to conſecrate an edifice before itis built?” i 
Yet when Cicero's imagination was warmly in- 
tereſted in the ſubject, there can be no great 
abſurdity in thinking that he ſpoke by antici- 
pation; and ſuppoſed already done what he im- 
mediately intended to do. Had he been en- 
gaged in ſome cool and diſpaſſionate reſearch 
of philoſophy, the obſervation might have had 
ſome force; but when the circumſtances of 
the author are conſidered, it may ſtill be queſ- 4 
tioned, whether this ſtart of ſenſibility is ſuf- 
ficient to refute the authenticity of a Work, 4 
written upon the ſame plan, and containing the 
ſame ſentiments with that of Cicero. Before 
we have done with this oſtentatious critic, it 
may be worth our pains to obſerve the ſenti- 3 

ments 


= 


E 


* 
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ments of his cotemporaries concerning his own 


ne! compoſitions. 
ple PRILLI pus Paus, a man who was ex- 
the tremely {killed in Roman literature, thought 


Ke did his father much honour in publiſhing 
Tue contempt he had diſcovered for that new 
nd deſultory ſtyle which Lipſius had exhibited 
o the public. He had (ſays Pareus) a ſove- 
reign contempt for that new form of expreſ- 
ſion which Juſtus Lipſius, otherwiſe a man 
* of conſideration, has obtruded upon our age, 


at! 3 
_ 


not b * =. 
N. * and which the ſervile herd of imitators have 
in: firenuouſly attempted to copy, but with un- 


* equal ſucceſs.” 
He likewiſe relates the opinions of Jacobus 
Pontanus and Marcus Velſerus, upon the ſame 
yle. 

Wx admire (ſay they) and applaud the 
excellent genius, and conſummate learning of 
J. Lipſius; nor do we find any who has bet- 
ter deſerved our acknowledgments in literary 
reſearches : yet from the numberleſs ſoleciſms, 
and affected heterodoxy of his diction, fog | 
many and important cauſes, as I think, we 


fly with abhorrence.” I have heard with my 
ore vn ears M. Velſerus acknowledging the warm- 
| i NM friendſhip for Lipſius, yet he would rather 


WW uſe to follow Muretus than Lipſius in wri- 
| ing. So highly did he admire the genius and 
1 C erudition 
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erudition of this author, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, he juſtly deteſted his unprecedented, un- 
natural, and affected ſtyle. Laſtly, he adds, 
that Scaliger, when juſt ready to expire, diſco- 
vered his averſion at this oftentatiouſly-laboured 
manner of expreſſion; who now, in the laſt 
ſtruggles of departing life, (when writing, as 
Hyenſius ſays, to Iſaac Caſaubon), inveighed, 
with peculiar bitterneſs, againſt this wretched Wl 
habit, this new corruption of language. For 
thus Hyenſius writes concerning him: He 
* was accuſtomed violently to condemn the 
* affeation of J. Lipſius in his ſtyle, particu- Ml 
* Jarly in theſe works which were the products 
* of his advanced life; and he often read his 
* letters with indignation ; in n I know, F 


your own. 2 
Thus having delineated the opinions of 3 'Y 
the Critics againſt the authenticity of the | 4 =P 


Conſolation, ſo far as they occurred to me; j Wh! 
and having likewiſe ſhown what regard = 
they appear to deſerve, let me only add, that Me. 
though the tranſlation was never intended for a | 1 I uh 
ſervile and literal verſion, it has yet been exe- 4% % 
cuted with as much fidelity as poſſible. But P 
my chief care has been, not to preſerve the E t 91 
phraſeology and idioms of the original, 5 g 5 


but to transfuſe, as naturally and eaſily as J 
2 19 


( xix }® 

could, the ſpirit and ſentiments of the au- 
chor into Engliſh: How ſucceſsful this attempt 
bas proved, it is yours to determine. 
Hax I not now quite exhauſted your pa- 
ience? or do you ſtill inſiſt that your laſt que- 
tions ſhall be categorically anſwered? If ſo, 
Niet me inform you, that my motive both for 
Wrranſlating the firſt, and writing the laſt trea- 
riſe on Conſolation, was to ſupport my own 
mind, which, for a number of years, beſides its 
WWF literary difficulties, and its natural diſadvan- 
ages, had maintained an inceſſant conflict with 
fortune. It was therefore to alleviate the preſ- 
ſure of repeated diſappointments, to ſooth my 
anguiſh for the loſs of departed friends, to e- 
Jude the rage of implacable and unprovoked 
enemies, that I endeavoured to abſtract my 
mind from a fituation which, at that time, 
ppeared equally wretched and hopeleſs. For 
hus, whilſt my conſtitution was almoſt irre- 
overably ſhocked by a rapid ſucceſſion of ſe- 
Wrvere misfortunes, I kept my internal powers 
awake and active, without either languiſhing 
o infipidity, or precipitantly ruſhing to de- 
pair. But finding all the aids of unaſſiſted 
reaſon too weak to ſtem the torrent of evils 
which threatened to overwhelm me, I felt it 
neceſlary to explore a quicker relief, whoſe o- 
C2 perations 


* © 


perations might be more powerful, and whoſe 
baſis might be more ſolid, In this view, the Chriſ- 
tian religion expanded all the treaſure of her 
benignity to my afflicted heart: As a ſolitary 
traveller, wandering through the burning ſands ⁶ 
of Lybia, ſurveys at length a cool and limpid 
ſtream to quench the intolerable fever of his 
thirſt ; ſuch was the heavenly proſpect preſented ll 
to my bewildered ſoul, I approached, I taſted, 
I was in a great meaſure reſtored, Thus bleſl- 
ed with chearful acquieſcence in the general 
deſtiny of things, and in my own in particular, 
it was natural for me to with, that others who 
felt the ſame diſeaſe, might participate the ſame 
remedy ; and to flatter myſelf, that ſuch con- 
ſiderations as had produced this agreeable 
change in my own heart and underſtanding, 

might, in ſome degree, operate a ſimilar effect 

upon others, The reaſon why this diſcourſe 
was modelled as it now appears, will not pro- 
tract your attention much longer. I had a 

view of ſelecting a ſociety of young gentlemen, 
in a particular place where I reſided for ſome 
time, that I might ſtimulate their intellectual 4 * 
powers in purſuit of truth, and prepoſſeſs their 
young hearts in favour of religion: though this 
deſign proved abortive, yet I finiſhed the diſ- 
courſe which was intended to be delivered to 2 
them, 4 ; 
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Niem, and now conſign both to the world as 
ou ſce them. What reception they may find 
Vom taſte and learning, is neither within the 
here of my knowledge, nor the object of my 
oncern. If theſe imperfect eſſays are in the 
act ſucceſsful, in ſoothing the pangs of diſ- 
eis, in directing the anxious reſearches of 
nderſtanding, in confirming the peace, or im- 
Proving the piety of an ingenuous heart, theſe 
ffects will amply reward the labours of 


Your molt obedient 


and moſt humble Gin: 


eoissuscn, Aug, 26. 
| 2-43-67. 
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HUMAN LIF E, 


Puppoſed to be written by Cickko, upon 
= the Loſs of a DAudHTER. 


Hobo the wiſe forbid the applica- 
tion of remedies to the mind when 
hurt by recent misfortunes; and though, 
In human life, no event, however adverſe, ſhould 
ppear ſurpriſing or unexpected; yet let me try 
3 Wif by any means I can) to cure myſelf, and 
upport my own mind, while tenderly ſenſible 
4 uf a domeſtic calamity, For if, as often as 
cy happen in the courſe of things, we natu- 
ally endeavour to conſole the misfortunes of 
chers, why may we not apply the ſame leni- 
Wives to our own? And if we have ſuſtained 
Hhoſe evils with ſome degree of patience and 
Mignity, which human efforts could neither a- 
Void nor prevent; why ſhould we not, if poſ- 
ble, by a proper application of our rational 
WWowers, render ſuch afflictions more tolerable? 
particularly 
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particularly ſince men ought to exert themſelves 
with greater vigour and aſſiduity i in removing 

every anxiety and vexation, in proportion as 3 EY 
a life of tranquillity is preferable to diſturbance 3 
and care; at leaſt, ſuch a conduct muſt be more 2 
eligible, than for one depreſſed with toben 4 * 
or involved in miſery, to make human life, 4 
(though ſufficiently wretched of itſelf) ſtill more 
miſerable, by inconveniencies which do not Wl 
neceſſarily attend it. Beſides, what can be 
more excellent, what more uſeful, than, when 
the corporeal frame 1s found in a proper ſtate, 4 1 
to endeavour that the mind may likewiſe pre- 4 


| ſerve her native tranquillity and force? For if e 


the mind be neceſſary to the body as director, = if 
ſuch is the body to the mind as an inſtrument, e. 
But the mind when diſturbed is far from being he 
in a condition to govern, and the body when Nen 
diſordered is by no means qualified to obey her 3 =_ 
commands : The learned and wiſe therefore, | 
who have formerly written againſt the inmo- 
derate indulgence of ſorrow, may be jul 4 
admired, both for the prudence of their un- 
dertaking, and the humanity of its execution. | 
Or theſe benevolent ſages many pieces are e 
ſtill extant, juſtly valued for the wiſdom of cheit X. 
compoſitions; Ae thoſe of Theop hraſ . 
tus, Xenocrates, and Crantor ; whoſe boch i 

were I hi 
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p were ſo full of ſalutary precepts, and whoſe 
1 Vie ſo correct and happy, that though I often 
ook them in my hand, at firſt only to ſooth 
mind, admiration of theſe fine qualities, 
* 4 gether with the ſmarting ſenſe of a domeſtic 

MMalamity, at laſt irrefiſtibly led me to read them. 
or the misfortune of having loſt a daughter, 
Whoſe lovely image was for ever impreſſed on 
iy view, (as wiſdom and virtue conſpired to a- 
BE orn her with every thing that was laudable), 
much ſtruck, or rather ſo much afflicted me, 
hat in order to ſooth or mitigate my grief, it 
ecame neceſſary to have recourſe to thoſe for 
WS fliftance, whoſe learning and authority had 
| 3 Pefore been moſt prevalent with me. It is 


ent. 

ing erefore my deſign, to collect from them ſuch 
hen 4 ntiments as appear either wiſely concei- 
her | ed or clegantly expreſſed, that by theſe my re- 
ore 1 et may be ſoftened; that if I cannot allay 


e {ame uneaſineſs in others, which I have 
emctimes before attempted both in ſpeaking 
A | nd writing, perhaps not without ſacceſs, yet 
heſe efforts may prove, in ſome meaſure, ef- 
eaval to myſelf, And in this enterpriſe I ſhall 
eert greater fortitude than others, who, entire- 
free from affliction themſelves, find it leſs 
2 difhicult to comfort the miſerable, and reſtore 
em to chearfulneſs. For thus I, though 
D deeply 
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deeply affected in my own heart, ſhall by that 
very exertion of mind, which is found neceſ- 
 fary in purſuing conſolation for myſelf, copquer 
the grief which I endeavour to ſooth, and, by 
charging the object of my attention, impreſs Wi 
that force upon nature which is requiſite to o- 
vercome her reſiſtance, and change her bias. 
And I wiſh theſe attempts may be ſo effectual, 
as to teach others, in fimilar circumftances, 
how they may bear adverlity with patience. 
THis, the oftener it happens, muſt be rec- 
koned ſo much more incident to human nature, 
nay almoſt created with us, and neceſſarily im- 
plied in our frame and circumſtances, which 
ought to render it more fapportable. For if 
any one acknowledges himſelf to be a member 
of the human ſyſtem, and claims the appella- 


tion of man, how ſhould he dare to refuſe the 


conditions and accidents natural to his ſpecies ? 


Such a conduct would immediately fubje& 1 


him to the imputation both of folly and in- 
juſtice. This topic is ingeniouſly and politely BE 
treated by Theophraſtus, as well as Xenocrates, 
both of whom accuſe of folly and injuſtice 
ſuch as diſcover impatience at the ordinary 
contingencies of life; and one of them, with- 
out ſcruple, pronounces ſuch characters ad- 


verſe to the Gods themſelves, The crime 
implied 
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Y mplied in this behaviour is atrocious, and 
Wcarce tolerable in a man, who may be juſtly 
Wſtcemed, like the giants, to rebel againſt Hea- 
7 Wen, if, inſtead of gratitude to the immortal 
WS ods for all favours, from whom he poſſeſſes 
 Wiſtcace, activity, and reaſon, he ſhall proud- 
* oppoſe their will, and accuſe their admini- 
; ration. | 

Bor theſe things, as I have already ſaid, are 
adiciouſly treated by a great number. I chuſe 
Wowever to follow Crantor, whoſe ſhort, but 
uly valuable differtation, I have read; which, 
ccording to Panztius, ſhould be repeated ver- 
Watim; and in which, every remedy againſt 
Wricf is perſpicuouſly and elegantly compre- 
ended. He has enumerated the misfortunes 
=— human nature with ſo much diligence and 
SW curacy, that one would imagine mankind 
rn, and introduced to their preſent ſcene of 
Wiſtence, that, by ſufferings, they might atone 
r the crimes of ſome former ſtate. 

For ſuppoſe mankind born and introduced 
che preſent theatre, immediately you ſhall re- 
ice gniſe, not the original of a being intended 
WD poſſeſs and govern inferior natures, but of 
Ne deſtined to be the ſlave of every inconve- 
ency and miſery, For in every period while 
infant riſes to the boy, his hours are con- 


D 2 ſumed 
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ſumed in tears, complaints, tenderneſs, impo- 
tence of mind and body, with a thouſand o- 
ther pains and hardſhips. F 
In youth we are ſeized with a feveriſh ar- 
dour peculiar to that ſeaſon, neither capable of i 3 
reaſon nor reflection ; ſpurning with contempt 4 | 

every thing that is beneficial or praiſe-worthy; Wl 
cager in purſuit of ſenſitive pleaſure, and fre- 
quently of the moſt ſordid vices ; ignorant of 
real good; cruel to equals, impatient of ſupe -. 
riors, and inſulting to thoſe of lower rank: from 
whence flow competitions, altercations, affronts, 
and, in ſhort, an uninterrupted ſeries of vexa- 1 
tions. From contempt of honourable purſuits, 
ariſe miſery and infamy; from ſardid.enjoy-il 
ments, greedily purſued and attained, ſpring 
pains, diſeaſes, and, in fine, eternal ſelf-diſ- 
approbation, aggravated by an intolerable ſenſe 1 4 
of thoſe bitter conſequences that inevitably at. 
tend guilt and baſeneſs. Add to theſe, a "nail Mei 
prodigality of money, careleſſneſs of i 2 
forgetfulneſs of want, indifference to the web 
fare of children, of wives, of family, and pl 
ſterity. 4 
Ir anyone would call theſe the wices of tha ub 
immature age, rather than the misfortunes of na oer 
ture, he will not, by diſputing the propriety of tur! 
a name, change the ſtate of things, nor rei oss 
ä moreſf 


in 
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move theſe very evils or uneaſineſſes from man- 
rind. Neither muſt we liſten to him, who 
L Would ſeparate theſe from the We na- 
tural to our frame, becauſe they are only the 
errors of individuals, or at moſt of a few; 
whereas he affirms nothing natural to man, un- 
; 4 leſs what is eſſential to all the particulars of the 
rind. As if truly anger were not natural to 
b; man, becauſe there are ſome who ſeem not to 
eeſent; and as if ſocial intercourſe and con- 
2 verſation were. unnatural, becauſe there are 
1 numbers found, who do nothing with more re- 
uctance, than entering into company and in- 
rerchanging diſcourſe, But they will appear 
1. plainly miſeries natural to man, if we only con- 

Wider, that though all of them are not found in 
„any one; yet certainly they are all recogniſed 
a the ſpecies, ſome of them in a great many, 
nud frequently a number of them in the ſame 
4 erſon. 
3 = AGAIN, in our more fixed ſtate of life, it 
not difficult to underſtand, but ſcarce prac- 
icable to particularize, either the different 
inds or quantities of miſery to which we are 


that ubjected. For this, of all the ſtages that com- 
- bplete the life of man, is moſt obnoxious to diſ- 
y off turbing paſſions, to imminent dangers, to the 


loſs of fame and fortune. Becauſe as this, a- 
2 mongſt 
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mongſt all the other periods of our life, is the 
fitteſt and moſt proper both for tranſacting pri- 
vate affairs and public negotiations; ſo this a- 
lone, in a degree ſuperior to all the reſt, par- 
takes, if not ſuſtains, the whole aggregate of 
pains and perplexities, which ariſe either 
from the adminiſtration of public or private 
buſineſs. It is now that we engage in the ſer- 
vice of our friends ; it is now that we are inveſt- 
ed with offices of ſtate ; it is now that we acquire 
glory and advantage from the proſperous iſſue 
of our affairs, or are involved in calamity- and 
_ diſturbance by their ill ſucceſs. It is the'taſk 
of theſe years to defend and patroniſe ſuch 
members of the community as merit its regard; 
it is likewiſe their taſk to accuſe and depreſs ſuch 
as deferve its animadverſion. On theſe years 
deſcend the effects of emulation and jealouſy, 
even from men of ſome deſert; and on theſe il 
years, the defigning and perfidious practiſe their 
fraud, and inflit their malice. It is an age 
always hoſtile to itſelf, always involved in tu- 
mult, always oppreſſed with labour, always 
tormented with anxiety and ſolicitude; an age 
which, if it had not at leaſt ſome few intervals 
of advantage and pleaſure, would neither be 
capable of regulating its conduct, nor ſupport- 
ing its pain. 


Bur 
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nor the number of its miſeries is ſtill much 
reater; ſo great indeed, that they are ſuffi- 
ent to deter any man from public negotia- 
ons. Of this my late calamity afforded a 
Hoſt conſpicuous example to the whole ſtate; 
= calamity in which I was involved for procu- 
| | F ng and aſcertaining the ſafety of my country, 
Ir defending every ſacred and civil right, for 


1 

ſt.ccuing the Roman commonwealth and people 
ire hen a prey to traitors and murderers. But 
ne e unhappineſs was mine; my countrymen 


WHtained ſecurity and reſt, which, had it been 


ik eceſſary, I would have purchaſed with chear- 
ch a neſs at the expence of my deareſt blood. —— 
-d; Mut I need not here expatiate on any thing to 
ch y own commendation. This, however, truth 


rmits me to affirm, that in theſe years which 
i, ere ſpent in procuring any conſiderable utili- 

or embelliſhment to my country, in theſe I 
iy lived. And if my life were ftill protract- 


cir | 
age no other cauſe, but my regard and care to 
tu - omote public happineſs, could induce me to 


Intinue it; for the love of public happineſs 

the moſt glorious and laudable ſentiment 

t can adorn a rational creature. 

AND now why ſhould I enumerate the pains 

Wd infirmities of old age, the lateft period of 

man life? The word itſelf, which implies 
| the 
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the whole idea of ſickneſs and vexation, the 
very ſight of an old man, ſufficiently diſcover 
how numerous and ſevere the torments and 
uneaſineſſes are which attend that helpleſs ſtate, 
For what other notion do we naturally feel 
from the view of an old man, trembling, weak, 
and infirm, covered with hoary hairs, and re- 
clining beneath the preſſure of age ; what but 
the idea of a miſerable creature, dead to all the 
enjoyments of life, and alive to all the agonies 

of death? And though old age may appear to 
ſome as deriving no ſmall conſolation from its 
prudence acquired by tormer experience, which 
indeed 1s its peculiar characteriſtic ; yet theſe 
very perſons mult confeſs, that a number of the 
griefs and diſeaſes attending old men flow na- 
tively from the ſame ſource. For will not any 
one who finds himſelf prudent and ſkilful in 
\ tranſacting affairs, naturally regret the weak- 
neſs of that age, which prevents his accom- 
pliſhing, in the beſt manner, what he ſo well 

_ underſtands? And if he is paſſionately fond of 
his country, will he not feel real anguiſh, that 

he cannot proſecute its glory and advantage, 

as well in ſcenes of active life, as in thoſe of 
counſel and deliberation ? The uneaſineſs of 
wiſe men 1s likewiſe much increaſed, by their 


conſciouſneſs that the moſt ſalutary plans can 
have 
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7 have no good effect, unleſs conducted in the 
propereſt manner to their iſſue; and that unleſs 
his inſtruments be men of wiſdom and probity, 
nen whole darling object is the intereſt of their 
Weountry, all deſigns will prove vain and abor- 
tive. 

Tusk obſervations on the different periods 
of life ſeem ſufficient. What then ſhall I ſay of 
its different ranks? Or can it be denied, that in- 
elicity is equally diſtributed amongſt the high- 
Weſt, middle; and loweſt ſtations ? 

Fox how unhappy even kings themſelves 
muſt be, to what fatigues, fears, anxieties, and 
nares they are obnoxious, Dionyſius ſufficient- 
iy ſhowed, when he cauſed Damocles to try 
ho far his fortune deſerved emulation, with 
a ſword impending over his neck. Nor is it 
Wiurprifing, whilſt they are threatened with all 
che diſtreſſes of war, the devaſtation of their 
Weerritories, the ſlaughter of their ſubjects, and 
Wrhe deſtruction of their cities. Theſe events, 
Wwhen they happen, always add ſomething to 
che glory or dominion of the conqueror ; but 
the conſequence is generally ſo much deſtruc- 
tion and expence, that the victory is more than 
balanced by the loſs; and, for the moſt part, 
both the contending powers would have found 
it better not to have taken arms. But if a re- 
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pulſe of the army, or any defeat, ſhould haps 
pen, nothing can be conceived more unhappy 
than ſuch a ſituation; fince it is joined with 
captivity, ſorrow, ſcorn, and want. But ſup- 
poſe a king, free from all-the attacks and hard- 
{hips of war, poſſeſſing his own realm in a pa- 
eific manner, and undiſturbed by hoſtile incur- 
fions, is he in this caſe ſafer, or more exempt 
from uneafineſs? No; for even human na- 
ture itſelf is impatient of eaſe, and ingenious 
to find out imaginary cauſes of anxiety and 1 
diſquiet. Thus he {hall either be forming pro- 
jects to augment the taxes, to enlarge his do- 

minions, to reduce new cities under authority 

or to contract alliances and friendſhips with 1 
more formidable powers. Whoever revolve 
theſe ſchemes in his mind, can neither be eaſy | 
himſelf, nor ſuffer others to enjoy ſecurity and 
reſt. But concerning avarice, the greatell 
plague of the human mind, I would not chaſe 
to enlarge at preſent ; a plague which is partr 
cularly prevalent in ſouls reſigned to ſloth and 
inactivity, on which account, it is moſt diſturb 
ing to the minds of thoſe in higher ſphere and 
ſuperior dignity. 
To this ſtation we may oppole the lowel 
rank of mankind: becauſe as, in the general 
opinion, they are mean and obſcure; fo, it 
realit!l8 
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5 eality, they are expoſed to all kinds of cala- 
ich! nity and pain. On them are accumulated the 
iſeries of poverty, hunger, ſcorn, inſult, ſe- 
\rd. ere taxes, and the toils of war: nay, on them 
Wuch evils deſcend with redoubled weight and 
Hpitterneſs; becauſe when others are depreſſed 
y adverſe fortune, they can divert or con- 
ole it a thouſand ways denied to perſons in low 
ife. Beſides, they are placed by nature, whoſe 

avs operate here like a kind of fatal neceſſity, 
pro- ¶ Nin a ſituation ſo unhappily obſcure, that though 
do- expoſed to every inconvenient or painful ac- 
eident, they have almoſt no recourſe, by which 
with chey may ſupport their deſtiny, or riſe above 

it. | | 
Non are theſe of middle ſtation exempt from 
Wdiſtrefies: For, placed between the higheſt and 
che loweſt, it is ſubſervient to the one, and ob- 
noxious to the other; to which, if its ſuperio- 
26 rity were greater, it would be more remote from 
vexation. But becauſe the diſtance between it 
rb. 22d the ſubordinate rank is very little, and be- 
cauſe it is unequal in force and dignity to the 
higheſt order, it muſt remain contented within 
its own limits. Theſe therefore endure a great 
ow many hardſhips in the ſtate, ſuch as perhaps 

may promote its welfare in general, and are 
at the ſame time not quite intolerable; yet are 


24 they 
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they ſufficient to vex the mind, and aggravate 
the woes of human life. It is not conſiſtent 
with my preſent deſign to purſue theſe things 
at greater length; they are all plain to every 
one's obſervation, and, from repeated experience, 
particularly known and felt by myſelf. 
SUCH likewiſe is the condition of women: 
For they are haraſſed, if not with the ſame 
pains and difficulties, at leaſt with others little 
different. They are liable to the ſame corpo- 
real diſeaſes, the ſame diſturbances of mind, 
and the ſame imperfection of reaſon with men; 
and fo much the more unhappy is their ſituation, 
as the delicacy and ſoftneſs of their nature ren- 
der them more incapable, either to repel ad- 
verſe occurrences, or to endure affliction. 'They 
are deeply impreſſed with the ſame ſenſe of 
ſorrow and regret which men feel from the loſs 
of parents, brathers, ſiſters, or other allies. They 
ar” often joined in a deſpotic manner to huſ- 
bands, whoſe folly, negligence, or prodigality, 
proves the misfortune of their lives, and the 
ruin of their families. And the preſſure of theſe 
evils is the more intenſe, that they cannot, like 
men, inveſtigate the moſt proper remedies, and 
apply them to the exigencies of their affairs. 
How much bitterneſs and vneaſineſs did my 
dear Tullia feel from the baniſhment of her 
? father! 
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Weather ! how much for the troubles and em- 
baraſſments of thoſe to whom ſhe was joined in 


gs marriage! And tho' her life was not imbitter- 
ery Ned with a great number of diſagreeable events; 


Het, according to the judgment even of the moſt 
earned, the ſenſe of a few misfortunes may 
TW ſometimes afflict good and virtuous minds in 
gan equal or ſuperior degree to others, whoſe ad- 


tle WY vantages have been more numerous and ſtri- 
po- king. There are beſides a conſiderable num- 


ber of indiſpoſitions attending women, which 


en; Nit is much better to ſuppreſs than repeat; but 
on, this ſingle circumſtance ſufficiently diſcovers 


che extent of their wretchedneſs, that, during 
their whole lives, they are held almoſt in im- 
plicit ſubjection: For, while virgins, they muſt 
& obey the commands of parents and friends; 
and, when wives, they mult be ſubſervient to 
a huſband's will. Thus their ſituation is more 
intolerable, as leſs free; nor do they ever ob- 
tain liberty till they loſe life. So that they 
ſhould be alone pronounced happy in death; 
nor do I ſee what elſe can be more properly 
ſaid. But to return to myſelf; 

HE who 1s married, beſides the ordinary 
vexations of life, is depreſſed with another and 
peculiar ſpecies of miſery; ſince he does not 
juffer for, himſelf alone, but enlarges the ſphere 
of 
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of his cares and afflitions, by participating 
thoſe of his wife and family; for he cannot 
ſo much as in thought and imagination con- 
ceive himſelf diſtin from her to whom he is 
united in matrimony, the moſt intimate and 
inviolable of all human connections. What 
therefore can the ſoul of man project or under- 
take, which is either excellent or glorious, 
whilſt agitated by ſuch misfortunes, and en- 
compaſſed with ſo much diſtreſs? We ought to 
be more ſurpriſed, that it does not throw itſelf 
away, and, quite abandoned to deſpair, fink 
in darkneſs and obſcurity. 
I RETURN therefore to my firſt poſition, That 
none who breath enjoy immunity from- pain 
and ſorrow; none are truly happy. And theſe 
perſons diſcover very little wiſdom, who ſup- 
poſing man born, by his ſufferings, to atone 
for his crimes, dare to imagine ſuch a ſituation 
compatible with bleſs or happineſs. For what 
we crroneoully call life, is in reality death; nor 
can the ſoul ever enjoy real life, till, freed from 
theſe corporeal fetters, it can boaſt eternal li- 
berty. Hence it is ſaid, that death has been 
conferred as a benefit by the immortal Gods on 
their peculiar favourites, 
Tus we are told by Herodotus, that when 
the Argive prieſteſs importuned the tutelar 
goddeſs 
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oddeſs of that city for the higheſt degree of 
Whappineſs to her ſons, ſhe found them ſoon af- 
erwards dead: Death, therefore, was granted 
Jem as the beſt bleſſing. Should we believe 
WApollo, when ſupplicated by Trophonius and 


Wrcmple at Delphi, that he would indulge them 
with that bleſſing which afforded greateſt hap- 
Wpineſs to man, we might be led to the fame 
W concluſion, ſince three days afterwards they 
W were found both dead. From which gift it ap- 
W pears, that by the divination of a god, a god to 
W whom the reſt had freely reſigned the exerciſe of 
chat art, death is the beſt bleſſing which Heaven 
can beſtow on man. Therefore the falſe opi- 
nion, that death is an evil, (which many in- 
dulge), is, in ſound philoſophy, exploded, and 
entirely eradicated ; ſince even by the deciſion 
of Heaven, it 1s not only free from eval, but the 
oreateſt favour, the moſt excellent gift which 
the Deities can beſtow on mankind: Excellent 
indeed; for in death we find the final period of 
our former maſeries, and a certain refuge from 
thoſe future diſaſters, which others, who have 
not finiſhed the career of hfe, muſt encounter. 
Wr have inſtances of a great many in our 
country, diſtinguiſhed for goodneſs and forti- 
tude, who, by protracting life, have ſuffered 
incredible 


gamedes, who had built him a magnificent 
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incredible afflictions. Some will ſay, they 
were undeſerved, and ought not therefore to be 
called m/eries ; for there can be no miſery but 
in guilt. Of this we ſhall inquire elſewhere; 
But calamities they certainly were ; of which 
even the tranſient and fleeting idea, that only 
ſtrikes the fancy and flies away, gives a bitter 
and diſagreeable feeling, not to mention the 
permanent and corroſive impreſſion itſelf. From 
which we may conclude with certainty, that 
the Thracians acted wiſely, whoſe cuſtom it 
was, (if we may believe Herodotus), to deplore 
their children when born, but to rejoice and 
exult when they died. For they conſidered the 
concluſion of life as the end of ſorrows, and the 
harbour of eternal reſt; but, with reluctant 
eyes, they viewed its beginning as the entrance 
to grief and trouble. 

Ir therefore it is our miſery to be born, and our 
happineſs to die, who would wiſh to be numbered 
with the ſons of men? Since the condition of 
his rank is to groan beneath oppreſſive miſery, 
who would not rather chuſe in death to find 
the true felicity and enjoyment of his being? 
And if we would prefer this as the nobleſt ac- 
quiſition for ourſelves, why ſhould we differ ſo 
widely in our ſenſe of what is good for our 
children, or other relatives? Would we with to 


be 
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; de in a better ſtate ourſelves, than thoſe who 
re the darling objects of our ſouls ; or rather, 
would we chuſe to enjoy the moſt conſummate 


sr xcx therefore this is the true ine of 
each, it ought ever to be chearfully welcomed 


* appineſs, and, at the ſame time, deſire that 
ch , 
uy f hey ſhould be excruciated with pain and ſor- 
ter ow? This ſurely can never be. 

| 

2 


T Wy all, not only when approaching themſelves, 
ut ſuch as are moſt dear to them. And if death 


Wc more eligible to any, it muſt be chiefly ſo 


J Wo thoſe, who having become conſpicuous by a 
he if ife ſpent in the exerciſe of virtue, and who 


aving lived ſo long here as deſtiny permits to 
Wuman nature, can loſe nothing by changing 
he ſcene. | 

I x xow not truly to whom birth can be 
| hought an advantage; for what is there agree- 
ble or chearful in the proſpect of a ſenſative 
deing entering into pain and uneaſineſs? why 
10uld it not rather ſhock us? which indeed 
rould ſeem to be the caſe, from the moving 
laints and wailings of new-born infants ; for 
heſe are inſpired by Nature, our moſt wiſe and 
amiable parent, who never does any thing in 
ain, but rather, in all her productions, exhi- 
pits ſome admirable token of the goodneſs, wiſ- 
dom, and juſtice of her intentions. Whence 
| 1 it 
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it is plain, that to be born, is by no means al 
very eligible event, nor to be daſhed among 
thoſe rocks that every where occur in life. Bui 
when we are born, the next thing to be deſired 
is the moſt ſudden death, that thus we may 
have an opportunity of flying, as it were, from 
flames, or inundations or, what is ſtill more 
dreadful, from the viciſſitudes of fortune. I 

TRE ſtory which is told of Silenus (if a ſub- 
jeQ ſo grave will admit an inſtance of ſo much 
levitv) confirms the ſame thing; who being ta- 
ken by Midas, recovered his freedom by his 
learning; for he taught the king, that it was 2 


beſt neyer to be born, but, when born, the next 1 hi 
advantage within the reach of his deſires, Was 2 C 
the moſt inſtant death, The ſame thing ap- Me a 
pears from the teſtimony of Euripides, a poet Wc ce 
of great wiſdom. But my favourite Crantor the 
tells us, that a father, impatient of the death dom 
of his ſon, obtained as an anſwer from thoſe Pov 
who conſulted the ſouls of the dead, that his 
ſon was very happy, and that it had been muchM"8 
better for himſelf to have been in the ſame ft: pliec 
tuation. dom 
Ir therefore death is the end of ſorrow, if i h. 

is the beginning of a ſafer and happier life, in d 
it eaſes preſent and prevents future evils, if ii f 
into 


removes us trom the danger of every diſeaſe 


affliction, 
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gliction, or bitterneſs ; why ſhould we accuſe 
r with ſo much virulence? why derive ſo 
auch ſorrow from what is a much more natu- 
ii ſource of conſolation and pleaſure? unleſs 
Perhaps we explore, with anxious uncertainty, 
he conſequences of death: concerning which 
ee may ſay ſomething, leaſt this ſingle retreat 
Whould be left for a ſubterfuge to our grief and 
Wincaſfineſs; a retreat by no means to be left 
or thoſe who are puſillanimous. Nor in ſuch 
ariety of arguments, while we attempt a con- 
; gqueſt even over death itſelf, ſhall I heſitate to 
walWnveſtigate any lenitive to my own misfortunes: 
ich can be found. 
wail CERTAINLY it is not within our ſphere to 
We anxious with regard to that time which ſuc- 
Needs our death, but rather leave that period to 
he immortal Gods, whoſe liberality and wiſ- 
dom, in this criſis, it would be laudable and 


joſelpvious to truſt. For ſince they receive us to the 
Th arms of providence from the womb; ſince, du- 
uch ring the whole courſe of our life, we are ſup- 
* plied by their bounty, conducted by their wiſ- 


dom, and indulged by their paternal goodneſs; 
why ſhould we fear that they will abandon us 
in death ? 

Ter it may not be unuſeful to inquire a little 
W into theſe things, though with modeſty, For 
72 one 
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one of two ſuppoſitions muſt be neceſſary, ei- 


ther that death ſhould extinguiſh all conſciouſ- 
neſs ; or that, when ſeparated from this ſcene 
by death, the conſcious principles ſhould re- 

move to another. But if all ſenſibility is loſt 
in death, and if our tranſition from life be like 
that profound ſleep, which ſometimes, without 
being excited by the feveriſh tranſports or an- 
xious horrors of dreaming, yields us the mot 
{weet and ſacred repoſe, how immenſely do we 
gain by dying! or what period can be found 
preferable to one ſo placid and ſerene, to which 
in death the ſeries of future duration ſhall be 
fimilar? But if we rather chuſe to think deatha 
tranſition to thoſe regions inhabited by depart- 


ed ſpirits, what can be more agreeable, than to | 
return to that ſociety in death, which, when alive, 


we loved and admired? or to enjoy eternal being 


in communion with thoſe, who have laboured, 


both by their precepts and examples, to ren- 
der our lives praiſe-worthy, and our deaths 
ſupportable? To me no event could be more 
welcome, than if death ſhould open a paſſage 
to thoſe other regions, where I might not only 
viſit, but dwell with ſuch perſons as I have 
formerly loved, and ſuch as I can never ceaſe to 
love and praiſe. When I ſhall approach my de- 
parted friends and relations, with how ſincere a 


joy 
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1 joy ſhall I exult! What converſation more en- 
dearing! what interviews, what embraces more 
ſweet! O life truly meritorious of that name, 
(as Ennius ſays), replete with every requiſite 
good, and every rational enjoyment !” Whence 
death muſt likewiſe be a happy occurrence, as 
it is the paſſage to the happieſt life. 

For my own part, though afflicted and even 
W depreſſed by a violent grief, I feel myſelf not a 
little relieved by theſe views and conſiderations. 
I may therefore reaſonably hope, that there are 
none who may not receive ſome advantage 
and delight from theſe arguments, collected 
with ſo much care from the monuments of the 
wiſe and good, and receive them too, 1n pro- 
portion as the griefs of others are leſs ſevere 
than that with which I am at preſent a- 
gitated, For if the moſt ardent tenderneſs, the 
moſt inviolable filial duty, the pureſt virtue, 
the moſt exact regulation of manners, the moſt 
ſteady conduct; if theſe, and every other qua- 
lification ſcarce to be ſeen, much leſs expected 
in women, merit attention, I owe the moſt li- 
beral tribute of tears to a loſs ſo ineſtimable, ſo 
irrecoverable. But let my reaſon be ſuperior 
to my grief; nor ought I ſo much to conſider 
the vaſtneſs of my loſs, as how far it becomes 
me to lament a daughter ſubjected to the lot of 
mortality. 
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mortality. To this let me have recourſe in my 
affliction; for certainly it is conſiſtent with the 
higheſt fortitude when ſhaken, not only to re- 
ceive, but even explore a remedy. . 

Bur if there is any one whoſe reaſon ſhall 
be abſorbed in grief, and who {hall not think 
what has been already ſaid ſufficiently cogent, 
let him recolle& that he is a man; nor is it leſs 
a condition of his nature to die than to live; 
and could he be exempted from death, or riſe 
above mortality, he ought rather to be eſteem- 
ed a god than a man; nor could the name of 
man be properly applied to him, were he ſupe- 
rior to the moſt univerſal and remarkable cri- 
ſis of human nature. 

BEs IDEs, he can gain nothing by tears; for 
if theſe could procure any redreſs, it would 
be proper not only to give way to the invo- 
luntary ſtream, but even induſtriouſly to im- 
pel and increaſe its current. 

IN ſhort, he who grieves immoderately, does 
not only act an unjuſt, but a mean and un- 
worthy part. Now the pains ariſing from baſe- 
neſs and turpitude of manners, are infinitely 
more ſevere than thoſe of ſorrow. Grief is a 
ſentiment inſpired by nature, and conſequently 
may be indulged to a certain degree, without 


any brand of infamy; but beyond this all is 
meanneſs 
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meanneſs and guilt; which on this account are 
plameable, becauſe they imply ſomething un- 
becoming human nature, and owe their very 
Wexiſtence to weakneſs and vice. Every immo- 
derate grief therefore is mean, and beneath the 
dignity of human nature; becauſe all immo- 
derate and unreaſonable ſorrow muſt be volun- 
tary, and owe their exceſs to indulgence: whence 


'e: Nariſes a fault, which men ought to ſhun and a- 
1c void with their utmoſt endeavours, leaſt by im- 


becillity and langour of thought, ſuch as 
haunts the lover diſtracted with fondneſs, our 
paſſions either ſwell to perturbation, or ſink us 
into weakneſs and effeminacy. Let us rather 
ſeek refuge in Homer's plecept; ; 


* i % 
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Haſte, rouſe, collect the vigour of thy mind, 
Nor leave thy ſinking ſoul to grief reſign'sd : 
That ſoul, unſhock'd, could formerly ſuſtain 
Severer anguiſh, and more piercing pain, 


For we muſt naturally ſuppoſe, that none 


8 can ſurvive the funerals of their friends, with- 
cout having formerly drunk deep of adverſity; 
7 ſo cloſely is human nature circumſcribed on all 
bands with variety of woe. Why therefore 
y ſhould the ſoul, after having bravely ſuffered 


equal or ſeverer diſtreſſes; when, from former 
exertions, it ought to have acquired more vi- 
gour and ſpirit ; why thould it loſe all hope, 
and 
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and fall a prey to inexorable melancholy ? This 
not long ago we have aſſerted to be unjuſt. For 
nature allows us the uſe of life in the ſame man- 
ner as ſums of money are lent, without pre- 
ſcribing any definite time of payment: bur if 
ſhe redemands her own at pleaſure, which was 
lent on condition of being reſtored, what title 
have we to accuſe her? or why do we not pay 
nature due acknowledgments, for making us 
ſo long the depoſitories of what ſhe might 
have ſo early reſumed, rather than fatigue her 
with our complaints for having at a particular 
time recovered it ? 

IT is certain, that we muſt not regard our» 
ſelves here as inhabitants, but lodgers; and 
when the period of changing our appartment 
arrives, we ought to remove with chearfulneſs, 
as from an inhoſpitable, miſerable, and diſa- 
greeable lodging; and ſpread our wings with 


Won tl 


exultation of ſoul towards a future life, like HM hoi 
thoſe who, after a long and troubleſome voyage, Mpatic 
recogniſe with tranſport their native ſhore. So Hienc 
wiſe men are actually recorded to have done. und 

IT may be affirmed, that if any thing diſcon- ur e 
certs ſuch as are dying, or renders their rela- IN 
tions uneaſy, it muſt either ariſe from falſe im- uall. 
preſſions of the pleaſure and advantage of life, Wor | 
or from too high a degree of ſelf- love and pri- from 


vate 
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ate affection. But theſe falſe impreſſions, which 
eaſon ſufficiently refutes, ſhould be thrown a- 
ade; and from all exceſs of this ſelf-love we 
Wought to abſtain ſo much more willingly, as it 
s indecent for thoſe who. have lived their deſ- 
ined period, to wiſh, and linger, and graſp at 
life, in oppoſition to the decrees of Heaven, or 
Wo decline the common deſtiny of all who have 
| eparted before us. This, in ſhort, betrays fo 


us 
ht uch impotence of mind, and ſo much auda- 
ler city, that even the laſt criſis of human misfor- 


Wuncs cannot teach us to bear them, nor the 


Waſt efforts of divine providence in our diſci- 
line reclaim us. 


Irs | | | | 947 
nd Bor if the death of our friends grieve us, 
nt Miet us reflect that ſome. time they were to die; 


What death 1s abſolutely uncertain, nor in the 
Wcaſt ſubject to human choice, but dependent 
Wn the will of Heaven; and that even thoſe 
whom we lament, have ſeen in their turn, and 
Waticntly ſuſtained the death of their friends: 
Wence from their own example, as by the in- 

unctions of the dead, we ought to regulate 


Pur conduct. W 
In ſhort, what ought chiefly and even effec- 


Wually to comfort us, they are not for ever loſt, 
Wor entirely raviſhed from us, bur removed 
Wrom our view and converſation only for a li- 
| <3 mited 
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mited time. When therefore we have reached 
that term preſcribed: by nature as 0 ultimate | 
period of life, we ſhall once more taſte thei 

pleaſures of an intercourſe with digs ve ſhall 
either be re- admitted to frequent communica 
tions, or paſs a whole eternity in eloſe and in- 
timate union with them. | 
THERE are not a few who imagine death at- 
rended with infufferable pangs and agony to 
their relations in their dying moments, and 
hence perhaps their diſturbance ;z which give 
me very little uneaſineſs, when thoſe more im- 
portant cauſes of forrow, which we have for- 
merly diſproved, are abſtracted. For the very 
ſeparation. of the ſoul from the body is either 
attended with little uneaſineſs, or none at all, 
and ſometimes happens without the leaſt ſenſi-· 
bility ; nay, frequently, if we judge right 
and live wiſely, with pleaſure. But whatever \ 
is the quantity of pain, it deſerves little atten-W 
tion, becauſe it often begins and ends in thelf 
fame indiviſible inſtant. Nor, though the 
pains of death ſhould be protracted to ſome, ö | 
have we any reaſon to deſpair. For the bene 
ficent Gods, ant that good and wiſe conſtitu 
tion which they have eſtabliſhed in nature 
may, by numberleſs methods, not only relieve 
but ſuſtain and comfort people in theſe circum- 3 
ſtances 
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. f Lances: Of which fact, dying perſons have often 
i {covered ſuch ſymptoms, as were by no means 
mbiguous; fo that, as if newly awaked from 
n agreeable dream, their whole countenance is 
Wo expreſſive of joy, that one could not but. i- 
Wnagine them iſſuing from life with pleaſure. 
or which reaſon, thoſe misfortunes that are 
apable of alleviation can afford no juſt cauſe 
f grief, which, in the natural courſe of time, 
ill vaniſh, and be quite extinguiſhed. Not 
What the mere protraction of time has any force 
Wo leſſen our griefs; but becauſe we are taught 
y long habit and conſtant reflection, that 
aeath is no evil, and therefore to be ſuſtained, 
Bot only with patience, but chearfulneſs. But 
t betrays baſeneſs and folly for men, endued 
j ith ſuch extenſive and various knowledge, ra- 
her to expect the remedies of his grief, after a 
Wong interval, from the revolutions of time, 
Whought, and cuſtom, than to find them early 
n his own boſom. Theſe, when applied, are 
Wo certain and efficacious, as not only to eaſe, 
Hut cure every one to whom they are admini- 
Witcred. 

Io me theſe were fo much more nent; 
5 as it appeared more unbecoming for one, who 
ad perſiſted in comforting others, to give way 
his own grief; and perhaps it might have 
G 2 been 
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3 whiſpered not unjuſtly, Is this the Ci- 
* cero, whoſe ſentiments could even gain the 
attention of the Greek philoſophers! — 
Bur I am effectually guarded by philoſophy 

againſt the viciſſitudes of time, the evils of nature 

or the ſnares of fortune: For it is in itſelf ſupe- 4 

rior to the violence of every injury; ſo gentle and] 

humane, that with eaſe it ſoftens and mitigates 
the moſt ſeyere pain; in ſhort, ſo liberal and 
advantageous, that it exerts all its force, and is 
ever wholly employed i in promoting the good 
of mankind. Nor ought it indeed to be other- 
wiſe; for ſince by philoſophy the aggregate oi 

human miſery 1 is well known and thoroughly 7 

explored, if ſhe ſhould ſuffer it to proceed 

beyond irs natural bounds, nor with her ſa-· 
lutary preſence enlighten and ſupport the ſuf-W 

ferer; what is there in nature more wreteh · 

ed than he ? What could be more burden- 

ſome, what more ſevere than our preſent ſtare 
of being! Or what would it avail to have re- | 

ceived from Nature an erect form, a counte- . 

[nance fitted to ſurvey its native heaven, or to 8 

contemplate the majeſty and perfections of thei 

Divinity? To what end have the immortal 

Gods inſpired us with conſciouſneſs and rea- 

Jon? Why taught us to diſcern what is good, to 


diſtinguiſh virtue from vice, to embrace juſtice, 
. , and 
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nd {hun its contrary:? In ſhort, what would 
e organs of ſpeech and the uſe of language 
profit us; conceſſions not indulged to creatures 
of an inferior order, and by which we excel all 
Pocher conſcious beings beneath the ſky? as 
cheſe advantages would appear leſs than no- 
ming and vanity, if human nature, oppreſſed 
from different cauſes with innumerable ſor- 
W rows, could neither riſe above them to celeſtial 
objects, nor enjoy ſo many bleſſings, though 
the greateſt that infinite Goodneſs could be- 
aow. But as we have received many antidotes 


er 

of againſt poiſon; as we can oppoſe to the bitter- 
hly neis of want, activity, ſkill, and ceconomy 3: as 
co we can repel the ſolicitations of ſenſual pleaſure 


by modeſty and ſhame: ſo to the indulgence 


uf. and liberality of Heaven we owe the ineſtimable 
-þ- privilege of defending ourſelves, by philoſophy, 


againſt the ſting of grief; which as none can 
praiſe equal to her excellency, ſo ſhe alone 
claims the higheſt acknowledgments from. a 
number of her votaries, for their tranquillity of 
mind, for the government of their paſſions, for 
their abſolute dominion over pleaſure, and for 
an inexpreſſible vigour and fortitude in every 
affliction. 

* UNass1sTED by thy bendhicance; O Phi- 
- loſophy ! thou ſacred guide of human lite, 


* how 
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« how ſhould L have ſuffered baniſhment with P. 
“ patience ;. how fhould I have regulated my 25 
< ambition in public oſſices; or how. ſhould. . 
have ſupported the preſent bitter affliction M - 
* with prudence and dignity!“ “ But may. 
I not congratulate thee, O my dear Tullia = 
* may I not pronounce thee happy, if ſtill thou WM. 9 
* art conſcious in death, who, by the ſhort a- . .. 
4 gonies of thy tranfition, haſt at once eluded 


© the ſhock of ſuch numberleſs, nameleſs miſe» 
* ries, as muſt have embittered thy deſtiny 
* had{t thou farvived? Diſentangled from pre- 
< fent, and reſcued from impending evils, thou 
4 art landed in the ſafe and peaceful harbour 
ef endleſs repoſe, Juſtly may I efteem death 
< agreeable to thee, whether thou revolveſt in 
thy mind that happineſs which, when living, 
<4/jt was in thy power to enjoy, or if thou art 
engaged in calculating the number and great- 
* nefs of thoſe evils which thou haſt happily 
& eſcaped in death. Since therefore I muſt 
* conclude thee happy, I had almoſt ſaid, ſince 
* with theſe very eyes I ſeethee ſo, why ſhould 
* the ſenſe of thy fate agonize a father's heart? 
* Why ſhould I not rather exulting felicitate 


We 
** thee on the acquiſition of thy ſupreme and ¶ and 
ultimate good? who art now above the ut- ¶ not 


moſt efforts of pain and bitterneſs, unleſs 
„ perhaps 
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dardage touched with the ſenſe of having left 
me; ſunk beneath the weight of old age, in 
a ſtate of public affairs ſo tumultuous, and 
in a fituation of life ſo wretched. But even 
this, reaſon may, in ſome meaſure, alleviate; 
. " WF nor oughteſt chou to reflect how much pain 
13; WF 1 am at preſent deſtined to fuffer, but how 
W- ſhort the time which muſt bring me to par- 
take of the ſame beatitude with thyſelf; for 
nothing extremely ſevere can happen to thoſe = 
* who arecheared and enlivened with the hopes 
* of future and approaching good. 
= YzrT 1 know not what error, what miſerable 
Wblindneſs to truth, involves us; for we have 
4 by no means the ſame ſincere and perfect en- 
Hoyment of good, as our ſenſe of evil is ſharp and 
Wtormenting. Whence it happens, that, even in 
an involuntary manner, we increaſe our unhap- 
Wpineſs; but our good, inſtead of gaining luſtre 
from our eſtimation, inſtead of being hightened 
by our enjoyment, or augmented by the chear- 
ful diſpoſition in which it finds us, for ever di- 
miniſhes in our conception and ſenſe of it; 
which ſurely ought not to be the caſe. For if 
ve would treat this matter ſeriouſly, why ſnould 
we fly from grief and adverſity, which inſpire 
and confirm our fortitude; which, if they did 
not exiſt, could never produce that virtue, nor 
could 
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could. any ſuch quality be recogniſed ?/! Whij 
ſhould we dread death, whoſe effects are ff 
friendly, ſince, by continually recollecting it f 
we become better? Nor will the meditations iY 
anſpires permit our inclinations to turn upon | 
ſuch a courſe as may eclipſe our names, by the 
infamous brand of (injuſtice. or intemperance. 
Why ſhould we ſo eagerly: purſue advantages 


which are the objects of vulgar admiration, andi * 
which, when attained, rather tend to corrupt WW. 
than mend the heart? And ſo much are we e- 1. 
nervated by the fallacious arts of pleaſure, that 


ſcarce do we remember at all the certain 11 
proach of our fate. | 

PLATo, the chief and greateſt of che Philo- 
ſophers, wiſely ſaid, © That whatever our 
< corporeal ſenſes preſented as objects of hope 
© or fear, were no more than dreams, and 
* therefore entirely to be ſcorned ; and that in 


e order to ſhun the evils here, we ſhould fly to the 
* an eternal ſcene, where, if ye do no retire, i de: 
* will be impoſſible to avoid them.” But no ly 
man can arrive at immortality, unleſs death tin 
conduct his ſteps, and open his paſſage — WF cal 
Where would this tend To convince us that ſol. 
death is not only exempt from uneaſineſs, ſerene, WF fici 
ſeaſonable; but in ſhort, a real good, a moſt hat 
munificent Nor 
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nunificent and generous ſource of n and 
Wncorruptible felicity. 

W 17 was thus Cato departed from life, highly 
leaſed that he had found a cauſe to juſtify his 
ying. Nor can any one imagine, that he who 
as among the wiſeſt of men, would have ex- 
reſſed ſuch pleaſure at the approach of his fate, 
ad he not thought death a real happineſs. For 
urely, in his own concerns, particularly ſach 
Ws fall under the cogniſance of ſenſe, no man 
- 5 deceived. 

hat 8 THis may likewiſe be authoriſed by the teſ- 
PW imony of Artaban, uncle to Xerxes, a man of 
reat wiſdom; of whom we are told by Hero- 
lo- Wlotus, that when Xerxes, viewing the whole 
Our | owers of his almoſt innumerable army drawn 
p before him, wept to think that not a man 
f them ſhould be found ſurviving a hundred 
ears after that time, he anſwered, © That 
the living had ſo many and miſerable acci- 
* dents to ſuffer, as obliged every one frequent- 
ly to with for death; and that life was con- 
tinually diſturbed with ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
calamities and diſeaſes, ſo full of perpetual 
* ſolicitude, as to make the ſhorteſt appear ſuf- 
* ficiently long.” No man therefore can doubt, 
hat death is the refuge of a painful life. 


lor did he ſtop here; but likewiſe added, 
H That 
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That when the immortal Gods veiled and 
* gilded human life with many advantages, mer 
* to hide its intrinſic miſery, they had acted 
* with ſome degree of envy, leſt, conſcious of 
the ſweetneſs of death, we ſhould purſue it 
* by every poſſible method.” 

IT is fabled that Amphiarus was very dear to 


Apollo and Jupiter, yet never arrived at old age, E 

FRoM all which, what elſe can we conjecture, ron 
but that an accelerated death is the gift of Hea- ther 
ven, and a grand acquiſition? Therefore thi they 
maxim of the dramatic poet is judicious and and 


pertinent; 


For he whom God in vernal years ſelects, 

With love embraces, and with care protects, 

Snatch'd from misfortunes ere his youth expires, 
In death, the end of human wo, retires. 


1 For the Gods will ſufter no being, who 1s the 

| object of their fondneſs, to be miſerable ; they eme 
muſt neceſſarily therefore take from them a life 
replete with ſiniſter accidents. 


—  —_— 


War can happen to any man ſo delightful Mat a 
as to render him extremely tenacious of life publ. 
Perhaps the pleaſure which he receives from th expre 

acquiſition of any art or ſcience. But wouldWwe v 
you excel in art or ſcience, you mult expect of 1: 
be envied in proportion to your eminence; faHend. 
tigue and anxiety will attend your purſuit ; in Cath. 


difference 
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difference and ill-will will reward your attain- 
ments. For our ſatisfaction is by no means ſo 


great from the progreſs we have already made 
in learning, as our pain and uneaſineſs from 
the ſuperior number and importance of things 


which we have not as yet acquired, and which 


we would with to know. 


How inconfiderable is the lending reſulting 


ſrom the purſuit even of the finer arts? or ra- 
ther, with what degree of pain and uneaſineſs are 
they not attended? How much perfidy do we 
find among their adepts? what intenſe hate ? 
what jealous envy? or who is contented with 
his own deſtiny? How few can be found, who 
do not purſue with malice and detraction the 


Iinduſtry or attainments of their competitors ? 


Bur if any one is fond of political life, and 
wiſhes to be conſpicuous in the ſtate, let him 
remember, for it is certainly true, that it muſt 
coſt him immenſe labour and concern to gain 
but the ſmalleſt ſhadow of honour, ſcarce any 
at all. For who was ever concerned in the 
public adminiſtration, without ſuffering in- 
expreſſible grief and diſappointment? And if 
we would judge impartially of the whole courſe 
of life, we ought to fix our attention on its 
end. Where now are theſe miniſters, or 
rather parents, of an excellent common» 

| H 2 | wealth, 
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wealth, Miltiades, Ephialtes, Cimon, The- 
miſtocles, and Ariſtides? How much miſery 
did they procure to themſelves by their fideli- 
ty, benevolence, integrity, and ſteadineſs? For 
this they were not only ſtripped of their ho- 
nours, their power and authority, but even ſent 
into exile, It ought to have been quite the 
reverſe, Men whoſe characteriſtics are will 
dom and love of their country, ſhould be a- 
dorned with every enſign of public honour, 
and command attention from every eye. As 
mong ourſelves, Scipio Africanus having ei 
ſpouſed a glorious cauſe, to check the infatiate 
ambition of a few, was one morning found 
dead in his bed; nor was it ſuſpected without 
foundation, that his murderers were admattel 
by his wife, who was ſiſter to the Gracchif 
What could be more wretched than the fate ol 
Metellus, from his expedition againſt Jugur- 
tha called Numidicus, a man of eminent wortl 
and fame, who, becauſe he would not ſwear o- 
bedience to a law pernicious to himſelf, was 
forced into baniſhment! Yet I muſt confels 
that amongſt all the different kinds of exile, a: 
mongſt all the different cauſes of misfortune 
the ſituation of Numidicus was moſt honour- 
able; whoſe ſincerity, integrity, and patrio- 
tiſm, were the ſources of his ſufferings. It mult 
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be owned, however, that to be expelled his coun- 
try, to be torn from his deareſt relations, to be 
deprived of his fortune, to be an afflicted wit- 
neſs of the tears and ſufferings of his children, 
were calamities ſcarce ſupportable. I omit the 
inſtances of M. Regulus, C. Marius, and L. 
Brutus, whoſe lives were ſacrificed to their 
country. I would not be prolix in my allu- 
ſions to ſuch perſons, whoſe fate may be learn 
ed from their hiſtories, from their ſtatues, and 
even from common fame. Theſe accidents are 


# doubtleſs very numerous, and very ſevere : yet 


this is ſtill more to be regretted, that, in the 
whole creation, we cannot find more conſum- 
mate miſery, than what muſt attend a man en- 
gaged in the purſuit of public offices, fired 
with ambition, and dependent on the inclina- 
tions of the people. What inutterable terrors, 
what extreme heſitation, what vigorous efforts, 
what inceſſant concern, muſt attend ſuch a ſtate! 
Hence we may juſtly pronounce, that he num- 
bers all his hours by vexations. For if he is of 
inferior ſtation, that muſt neceſſarily imply 
the mortifying circumſtance, of being obli- 
ged to riſe to fortune and independence by ſtu- 
dying and humouring the inclinations,manners, 
and tempers of his ſuperiors. Can he there- 


fore who ſerves the people, who are inſatiable 
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their demands, invidious even of thoſe they 
truſt, ignorant of their real intereſt, and pro- 
penſely fond of changes; can he ever hope to 
be happy? Does he not rather lament the un- 
happineſs of his circumſtances, and the lubris 
city of his fortune, as often as he thinks upon 
the diſpofitions which muſt charaQerize every 
populace? It was a noble obſcrration of the 
ancient poet, 
For he, from whom alike the powers divine 


Exiſtence ſhare, and thoſe of mortal line, 
With light and ſhade diverſify'd his plan, 


But daſh'd with endleſs wo the life of man, 


Whilſt therefore we enjoy ,this light, though 
we may ſeem to live, in effect we are no more 
than continually dying; or rather, we retain 
no more of life but the name, having loſt all 
the ſubſtantial advantages comprehended in its 
general idea. Let me affirm, that I cannot fee 
through the whole variety of human life, what 
can happen either to invite our wiſhes, or yield 
us any degree of enjoyment. It is no ſecret, 
no unfrequent accident, that a number of peo- 
ple, rather than fall into greater evils than thoſe 
which generally happen in the courſe of things, 
have induſtriouſly, by their own interpoſition, 
accelerated their fate. This I do not mention 


to give it the ſanction of my approbation, but 
— 
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as an inſtance of that preſſure which life con- 
tinually ſuffers, from the numberleſs difficulties 
that every where ſurround it. Cleomenes king 
of the Lacedemonians, and his ſon, both left 
the preſent ſcene, by a voluntary death. Beſides 
theſe, Theagenes the Numantian, left he ſhould 
fall into the hands of his enemies, firſt deſtroy- 
ed his friends, and then himſelf, Thus we 
ſeem to have declared ſufficiently, how little 
reaſon we have to purſue life; or rather, how 
much to. fly from it. And were it not beneath 
the dignity of men to explore the examples of 
fortitude in a ſex much weaker than they, we 
might collect from hiſtory the wife of Aſdrubal; 
who ſeeing Carthage ſubjected to the power of 
its enemies, plunged herſelf and three children 
into the flames of her burning country. 

Bur beſides theſe calamities, which are more 
ſtriking and illuſtrious, let us honeſtly confeſs, 
that ſo great is the miſery to which human na- 
ture is ſubjected, as not only to comprehend 
the whole race, but even all its individuals, ſo 
that none can boaſt immunity. This makes 
it ſo much the more ſurpriſing, that our pains 
are not limited to the quantity of evils which 
are general in life; but we daily exert ourſelves, 
even with our full effort, to become more un- 
happy than our ſituation requires. Neither 

will 
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to them appears lawful. Nor is this evil of 3 


raſed even to their foundation, were its fre- 
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will you find any living creature through the 
whole extent of things, except man alone, whick 
exerts its cruelty, not only in hurting its own 
particular ſpecies, but even itſelf. Nor waz 
the obſervation of Dicearchus unjuſt, who, in 
his learned and perſpicuous treatiſe on death, 
thought it would admit of no heſitation, that 
greater number of men had perithed by the 
cruelty and violence of men, than by all other 
adverſe occurrences taken together. . For the 
avarice of many is ſo great, ſo boundleſs thei 
ambition, ſuch their avidity. of wealth and 
power, that every means, every conduct, which 
can tend to the accompliſhment of their deſires 


modern date, nor confined to the narrow limits Hnear 
of time and place; but, in former ages, its o- 
perations were violent, and its dominion wide 
For its devaſtations were not circumſcribed by 

particular ſocieties of men; ſtates and empires 


quent victims, | 
Bur if from ſocieties, as the mind would 


naturally deſcend, you turn your attention to | W 
particular men, you ſhall find them poſſeſſed o etw. 
but very little which you can admire, or could th 
with to obtain. For let your imagination form * 5 


to itſelf, from the common notions of man- 
kind 
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ind, an idea of every thing proſperous and 
appy which can happen 1n life; let riches, 


ealth, honours, and power be collected; let 
pleaſures of every kind be added; when you 


in dave conferred all theſe on any man, you can» 
th, Wot aſcertain his poſſeſſion of them, nor inſure 
ut a WW heir duration one moment, for they are capa= 


ble of the moſt unexpected changes in eternal 
ucceſſion. All human poſſeſſions are periſh- 


the able and uncertain; they elude our graſp, and 
er vaniſh even in fruition: The moſt vigorous ef- 
nd forts cannot obtain, nor the wiſeſt plan ſecure 


em; for they depend alone on the capricious 
adminiſtration of fortune, and the inſtanta- 
| offcous revolutions of time. What can be more 
mean 1n a reaſonable being, than to place his 
happineſs on events which depend on the wild 
nd extravagant eddies of time and fortune; 
o be elated with her fallacious ſmile, or deject- 
Wed when the contracts her brow? How inglo- 
ious is it to boaſt in any proſperous occurren- 
cy, or to lament any thing adverſe with incon- 
ſolable tears? r 
WHERE then is the exaggerated diſtinction 
between man and ſpeechleſs animals, if we, 
in the ſame manner with them to whom Na- 
ture has denied the uſe of reaſon, depend en- 
tirely on external things; if we retain nothing 
YO | of 
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of fortitude, no vigour nor ſteadineſs? Fo 
though Nature, not like a mother but a ſtep- | 
dame, has made the corporeal frame of man 
tender, and obnoxious to a thouſand evils, and 
his ſoul racked with misfortunes, deprefled 
with fears, and reluctant to toils; ſhe has 
however endowed us with certain rays of di 
vinity, with ſparks of fortitude and reaſon, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance we are able to ſtruggle with 
ſorrow, to reſiſt fear, to fuſtain and conque 
fatigue with eaſe and dignity. It is therefor: 
incumbent on us not to extinguiſh that portion 
of deity, that light of conſciouſneſs and wit: 
dom which we ſhare, but to animate and nou- 
riſh it when depreſſed. 
Ir we are conſiderably advanced in life, then 
can be nothing in approaching diſſolution with 
which we ought to be much affected; as it 
ſhall either certainly place us in better circum 
ſtances than thoſe which living we enjoy, or 
at leaſt, not in worſe. For who will deny, i 
the ſoul is to be quite annihilated, that there 
can be no evil in conſciouſneſs extinguiſhed} 
But if it ſurvives in poſſeſſion of its forme 
vigour, and delivered from the body, what 
life can be more happy! what more divine: 
This c::ght to be a great, a real ſource of glad- 
neſs and pleaſure, No difficulty therefore re- 
: mains, 
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Fo nains: but we may aſſert with caſe and free- 
Nom, that death is a real good; and that, far 
mai from grieving at its preſence, we ought never 
and to fly from it, ſometimes to deſire it; and this 
Mao much the more, in proportion to the time 
n rhich any one has lived. For then, when he 
begins to be cloyed with all the advantages and 
pleaſures which life can offer, he ſhall at once 
retire from all the miſeries of human, and ar- 
rive at all the beatitude of divine life. Nor 
am I one of thoſe who can be eaſily perſuaded, 
that the ſoul periſheth with the body ; that a 
being, which ſo largely participates the na- 
ture of God, ſhould ever be entirely extinct; 
but rather that, having finiſhed the limited 
career of life, it returns to its native immor- 
tality. For what can more become a man fur- 
niſhed with arguments ſo numerous and invin- 
cible, than to preſerve his conrage undaunted, 

and to ſhake off entirely the feminine paſſions 
of fear and ſorrow ? 

THEY who too much derbe the dead, nor 
are capable, with due grandeur and dignity of 
ſoul, to deſpiſe the adverſe accidents of life, 
juſtly and highly deſerve the * re- 
proach; 


ſtep⸗ 


ſon, 
with 
Juer 
fore 
tion 
Wil⸗ 
'ou- 


nere 


I 2 Shame 
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Shame to your ſex and years, in youth refign'd 
'To all the weakneſs of a woman's mind ; 

Whilſt ſhe, a woman, courage ſtill maintains, 
And in her breaſt a manly ſpirit reigns. 


For many women may be found, who, in pri- 
vate diſtreſſes, have diſcovered the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence and magnanimity. But a 
maſculine fortitude ought in the ſame manner, 
as his lord commands a ſtubborn flave, to 
treat every unmoderate defire and ſorrow; to 
ſubdue and reſtrain them as the moſt depraved 
and weakeſt powers of the ſoul, which, if they 
are permitted to riſe and exert their force a lit- 
tle, will not only tyranniſe over reaſon, but ob- 
tain a complete triumph over the whole mind; 
a ſtate more unbecoming, more deſtructive to 
man, than any elſe which can be imagined. 
GoRG1 as the orator, when extenuated with 
years, and on the verge of life, being aſked, if 
he was willing to die? anſwered, .* Yes ; for 
* I ſhall eſcape with pleaſure, as from a lod- 
ging, here I have been long plagued with bad 
Hair, and every other inconvenience :” An opt- 
nion which alone could be indulged by a man 
of excellence and dignity, and which may be 
withed ſtill to ſurvive in the minds and con- 
verſations of every one. What indeed could 


he ſay more noble? For when he numbered 
the 


*w 
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he evils which, living, he was reduced to the 
eceſſity of ſuffering, what ought he to do, but 
ejoice at the approach of death, as the end of 
brrows, which he eternally forſakes? Thus a 
nan is entitled to ſpeak, who is not a flave to 
jis paſſions, who is not entangled by the al- 
rements of pleaſure ; in ſhort, who is not ob- 
2quious to the arbitrary dictates of any favou- 
ite inclination : which is the fublimeſt perfec- 
on of reaſon, the higheſt degree of wiſdom; 
or it renders us ſuperior to the neceſſities ' of 
ature, invincible even to the attacks of grief, 
Wbove the preſſure of regret or ſolicitation of 
efire, and, in a word, fearleſs in every human 


d; ntingency. 

to ARE we tormented with the death of our 
ildren or allies ? why ſo? That we may diſ- 
* ver our folly, by ſuffering with impatience a 
* 


ate which we cannot avert, and which, in 
pntradiction to our will, muſt deſcend upon 
with all its weight; whilſt the examples and 
ſtimonies which the wiſer and better part of 
hankind have left behind them to illuminate 
ernity with their ſplendor, are entirely neglect- 
= by us. Would it be in the leaſt more abſurd, 
ith the uſe of fight, to walk like a blind man; 
, when you might enjoy ſociety and ſunſhine, 
urſue ſolitude and darkneſs ? 


AND 
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AND now the current of our diſcourſe lead 
us to thoſe, whoſe conduct deſerves our emu 
lation, and whom antiquity propoſes to us ail 
examples worthy of our purſuit. I ima 
gine therefore no man will heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that death is not to be numbered 3. 
mongſt our evils, but ranked amongſt the 
greateſt goods of which our nature 1s ſuſcep- 
tible. For if it removes us from miſery, if 
places us in a happier ſtate of being, if it 
neither miſerable itſelf, nor productive of ami 
miſery, why ſhould it be pronounced an evil 
But if ſuch is its benignity, that it puts us 1 
poſſeſſion of eternal advantages, and, by del 
priving us of a life full of viciſſitudes and ſub 
je to corruption, recalls us to one which if 
immortal and incorruptible, what can be mon 
productive of happineſs than death? We ha 
therefore heard, that the wiſeſt of men have nd 
only been unſhocked by the death of their ref 
lations, not only remained unaffected wil 
grief, but have diſcovered a rational Joy. an 
ſatisfaction. 

IT is delivered to memory, that when A 
naxagoras, during his prelection of the na 
of things amongſt his friends, was told that hy 
ſon was juſt expired, he only anſwered, Tha 
in begetting a ſon, he begot a mortal cre: 
e ture; 
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ture; a very rational maxim, and worthy 
have been pronounced by ſo great a man; 
For I do not ſee what could have been ſaid ex- 

preſſive of greater wiſdom or equanimity. 
Should he have ſaid, Alas, he died young!” 
his would have ſhown his depreſſion of mind, 
and not that determined ſpirit which is neceſ- 
ſary to encounter adverſity : Or that he was tor- 
mented, not on his own, but his ſon's account; 
rould he not then have confeſſed his ignorance 
f che numberleſs evils his ſon had eſcaped? Or 
What he was grieved, but acknowledged and 
Wuffered the accident as a part of human deſti- 
Wy; where then was the ſteadineſs, the pru- 
Vence, the wiſdom of a philoſophical character? 
or how did he differ from the moſt uncultiva- 
ed vulgar? Amongſt whom however there are 
any who are not only little afflicted with 
ſuch events as neceſſarily happen, but who 
eclare it as their opinion, that ſuch occurren- 


es ought neither to affect us with emotion or 
ſurpriſe, becauſe they are inevitable and com- 
mon to all. But he, who was truly a wiſe man 
nd a philoſopher, inſtead of being ſtruck with 
ne unexpected meſſage, inſtead of being di- 
erted from his ſubject, rather collecting his 
ttention, and raiſing his voice, gave the moſt 


ſtriking inſtance of fortitude and wiſdom. 
1 
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I wisH the ſame thing could be ſaid of il Wot 
great many amongſt us, whom, if at any time ade, 
ſtruck with a reverſe of fortune, you would ima. Vor 
gine in no better ſituation, than overwhelmei cho 
and abandoned to ultimate deſpair; as if theyſigil 
had felt the weight of ſome new affliction, no eig 
deſtined for others, but reſerved from all eter-etw 
nity in the boſom of Fate for them alone; ſome? 8 
unheard-of miſery, which ought neither to have elit 
happened then, nor at any future period: AndWub): 
when they ought to exert the whole energy nd 
their ſouls, they are not only forgetful of cheſi rm 
virtues formerly exhibited, not only inſenfibl{Wpot! 
to the illuſtrious examples among their own Whealt 
anceſtors, but even loſt to themſelves. So ene 
tenſive is the power of that puſillanimous lan he c⸗ 
guor over their minds, ſo invincible the tyran con 
ny of grief and ſadneſs. fairs 
Bur can I think that man poſſeſſed of mo- ed fr 
ral liberty, who is under the dominion of grief than 
who is diſturbed, impelled, overwhelmed by x borl 
ny unexpected accident; who, intent alone o- him 
the greatneſs of his ſorrow, 1s incapable eithe with 
of projecting or contemplating any thing; wh 
depends not in the leaſt for his own happinelW”"s : 
upon himſelf, but expects all his good from Jute] 
time and fortune, of which the eſſential quali 7 


ties are fluctuation and change? This I woult 
not 
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of ot chuſe to call by the milder name of ſervi- 
im de, but by that of the moft miſerable captivity. 


ma · Nor what is the difference between the wretch 
meil ho inhabits the dungeon, ſurrounded with the 
hey igilance of guards, and groaning beneath the 
noi eight of hoſtile chains; what is the difference 


etween ſuch a one, and him who, tyranniſed 
by grief, has loſt all the powers of choice and 
eliberation? The one, though his body be 
ſubjected, may poſſeſs ample freedom of ſoul, 
and indulge the pleaſing hope of regaining his 
former liberty: but he who is under the de- 
Wpotiſm of grief, neither can boaſt freedom, nor 
health of body, and, at the fame time, bends 
beneath the moſt abject ſlavery of forrow ; for 
he can neither enjoy his friends, nor afliſt the 
commonwealth, nor ſuperintend domeſtic af- 
fairs, nor execute public buſineſs. Thus relax- 
ed from all employments, to ſuffer more fatigue 


mo- 

ef than can attend any one, though the moſt la- 
ya borious, he neither obeys another, nor governs 
o himſelf: To whom, as he is for ever preſſed 
hel with painful and difficult alternatives, one of 
hto things muſt be neceſſary, either to protract 


his grief, and be miſerable; or, what is abſo- 
lately impracticable, that he ſhould at once re- 


tain his grief, and loſe his miſery. 
How much more wiſe was the procedure of 


7 nn ; 
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Xenophon, who, while he celebrated the ſacre aud. 
ſolemnities, and heard that his eldeſt ſon fell and 
the battle of Mantinea, only laid the chap-Wipatie 
let from his head, but perſiſted with ſteadine(;WWAn'ir 
in ordering the ſacred rites. But when it ap-Wſ:ics 
peared that the youth had fallen gloriouſly, the hic 
father again reſumed his chaplet, and invoked rho 
thoſe very gods, in whoſe worſhip he was en-Wſolic 
gaged, to witneſs, that he had more pleaſur: une 
from the virtues of his ſon than grief from his then 
loſs. Such a man, I might venture to ſayſteer 
would be equally prepared for every potſhbl: who 
contingency, nor feel his ſoul diſconcerted with ihn; 
any. For why ſhould I believe that the mau eur 
who could perſevere in the worſhip of Heaven en 
with ſo much equanimity and decorum, evenWf*<"P 
when he heard of the death of his ſon, would 
oppole its decree, by immoderately deploring [hal 
that cataſtrophe ? or that he who preferred the and 
conſciouſneſs of his ſon's virtue to the length en 
of his life, might not juſtly be thought ſo in- due 
flamed with the love of his country, ſo much als 
inſpired with a paſſion for virtue, as to remain wit 
equally unmoved in every viciſſitude of life! as f 
BUT in proportion as thoſe who diſcover this Ml * > 
greatneſs of - ſoul are ſeldom to be found, ſo er: 
much more conſpicuous they are. For nothing * | 
Nis 


is more entitled to o praiſe, than the juſt and 
laudablc 
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cre/W2udable purſuit of eternal renown, or a warm 
11 ind inviolable attachment to our country, or 
nap-Maticnce and dignity in ſuffering misfortunes. 
neß Animated by theſe grand principles, the ſoul 
ap-WWriſcs above herſelf, and ſcorns thoſe tempeſts 
the rhich ſhake the reſt of mankind. But they 
ed ho are too much diſtracted with low care and 
en-olicitude, will entirely exclude from their 
ſure minds the deſire of praiſe, the advantage f 


their country, and, in ſhort, whatever we e- 
ſteem great or good. Nor can any one whoſe 
whole ſoul is tormented with private and ſelf- 
11h anxiety, either project the welfare of his 
country, or diſtinguiſh himſelf by noble ac- 
tions, or undertake and ſupport any grand en- 
terprize ; but, for ever intent on his own con- 
ceras, and conſulting his own advantage, he 
ſhall forget every thing elſe, and remain night 
and day the perpetual ſubject of his own atten- 


tion, Thus he ſhall neither perform the offices 
due to civil life nor to human nature. It is the 


in- 
uch! eſſential character of a good man, to labour 
ain with equal aſſiduity for the welfare of others 


as for his own. Nor is it leſs the character of 
a good patriot, to ſuſpend, or even ſacrifice, e- 
very private advantage, and to make the high- 
eſt happineſs and greateſt ſafety of his country 
his perpetual and ultimate end; from which 

I great 


- 
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great purſuits, neither grief, nor any other di Hates c 
turbance, ſhould have power to abſtract us. ¶ rms 
HisToRIaNSs tell us, that in four days Pe. 
ricles was deprived of two ſons, youths of ali 
very promiſing genius, who ſuſtained his grief 
with ſo much fortitude, and ſuch unbroken 
{pirit, that he changed no part of his former 
manners or dreſs, but preſerved the ſame order 
and plan of public appearances as before, not 
ever took the crown from off his head; of whom 
it is recorded, that he would have thought no- 
thing more unworthy, than if his grief had ex- 
torted from him any tokens of an unmanh 
and dejected mind. Him then we muſt ac- 
knowledge a brave man, whom neither the ir- 
reſiſtible force of nature, which often melts the 


ſoul to too much tenderneſs, nor the love of his Heelin 
children, which is ſaid to have been ardent, hol 
could diflolve to grief, nor move from his uni- or f 
form and regular tenor of conduct; a behavi- Nd a 
our not only worthy of praiſe, but eternal me- Wh: 
mory. Nor is it ſurpriſing : For real fortitude e, 
excludes and baniſhes unavailing anxiety ; it Man! 
ſuppreſſes the defires ; it reduces fear to ſubjec- Nun 
tion; it demands nothing unworthy of a brave rep: 
man, nor is repulſed from any purſuit by ter- ence 
ror or weakneſs, blut 
AND though reaſon itſelf, aſſiſted by the dic- 


tates 


% 
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lies of learning, and the force of culture, con- 
rms nature however elevated and ſublime, 
which certainly was the caſe with Pericles, a 
nan of eminent learning and ſuperior genius; 
ret native fortitude is the grand ſupport of the 


Pe- 
f 2 


ren nind: which as it deſpiſes the common con- 
nerfWingencies of life, nor, like a being depreſſed 
der nd riveted to earth, regards any thing low 


with attention; ſo its fruits are prodveed with 
greater caſe, abundance, and maturity, when 
he force of reaſon, the influence of culture, 
nd the aſſiſtance of learning are applied to it, 
s to a grateful and congenial foil. We muſt 
hot then imagine that theſe great men were 
quite inſenſible of grief; for what fortitude 
ould we find in hearts naturally hard and un- 
eeling? But thoſe who feel grief exert the 
hole collected vigour of the ſoul againſt it, 
jor forbear the contention, till having obtain- 
d a complete victory, they remain deſpotic 
naſters of the field. For it is unqueſtionably 
rue, that no greater plague, no ſurer perdition, 
an happen to the mind, than relaxation in its 
wn diſcipline ; which, if it is attentive, and 

repared for reſiſtance, eaſily ſuſtains every vio- 
nce, or baftles and repells even the moſt re- 
Wolute attacks. But when its nerves loſe their 
igour by indolence and remiſſion, it is ſo 

| fiercely 
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fiercely invaded, ſo cloſely preſſed on all hand 


that in vain are its utmoſt endeavours to recoil 
ver its poiſe. Nor was any one ever able tall 
repulſe the incurſions of grief, nor to bear th 
conflict with courage, unleſs by aſlemblingi 
and preparing every defenſive power for reli 
ance. Nor is fortitude acquired, but by fir 
having long and obſtinately withſtood mani 
griefs; from whence ariſes a habit that clothait 
the mind in armour ſelf- derived, and fortiſia 
us againſt every wound of nature, and even 
ſting of fortune. | 

Can we ſuppoſe that Harpagus the Medi 
would have been able to exhibit ſuch a gran 
example of ſelf- poſſeſſion, as Herodotus tranki 
mits to poſterity, if he had not formerly been 
frequently and long engaged in the exerciſe off 
patience and fortitude? This however he di 
not without the moſt ample reward, as by it hjl 
acquired eternal fame; for he diſtinguyhed 
himſelf ſo much by wiſdom and magnanimuty 
as to ſuffer, without the leaſt indication of un 
eaſineſs, one of the moſt inhuman injuric 
that could be inflicted on man; and, by thu: 
ſuppreſſing his emotions, he was able to ſatiatt 
his vengeance on a tyrant for his execrabi 
cruelty. Thus when King Aſtyages ha 
cauſed his ſon to be flain, and ſerved up ti 
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_ e father at an entertainment; when, after ſup- 
cer, he had preſented his head, and demanded 
er Harpagus with what animal's bowels he had 
thi cn feaſted; he, neither frighted nor diſcon- 
linWcrtcd in the leaſt degree, anſwered, © That 
ſiſt ne knew what was done; and that whatever 


pleaſed the king ought to pleaſe him.” 80 


ame concealed his ſenſe of this brutal injury, 
the il he could call Cyrus from Perſia, who, at 


Dis arrival with a mighty army, obtained an 
aſy and complete conqueſt of the kingdom, 
Ind abſolute power of the king's perſon from 
larpagus, whom Aſtyages had truſted with the 
Wommand of his forces. 
THus was the deteſtable tyrant ſubjected to 
dence power of Cyrus, and forced juſtly to atone 
r his violation of a tie ſo ſacred; an action 
orthy to fill the theatre of human nature, and 
Ne circle of eternity with praiſe. By this, 
Wot only thoſe who fink beneath affliction may 
de excited to fortitude and patience, but even 
ings, and ſuch as are intruſted with the com- 
and of others, may learn, that no power can 
ive ſanction or impunity to impious and cruel 
(ions. For ſuch is the heat, ſuch the reſent- 
ent, with which impiety and injuſtice are at- 
ended, that though mankind were willing to 
ter and conceal thoſe crimes, the very ele- 
ments 
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ments themſelves, nay, heaven and hell, wou 
raiſe in arms againſt them. And though thy 
indignation of Heaven may ſometimes delz 
its full completion, yet are not the wicked ful 
fered to exult and triumph in impiety, but inf 
ceſſantly tormented with the anguiſh of an off 
fended conſcience, and the intolerable ſen 
of iniquity : Theſe internal plagues, like fu 
ries, for ever torture them, and are as inſep 
rable from them as exiſtence itſelf. Nay, . 
extenſive, ſo powerful is our reſentment of in 
piety, that when tyrants have been ſlain, anWWnore 
ſuffered all the anguiſh which ingenious c | 
ty could inflict, not a heart relented, not a tea 
fell for them; for towards theſe men, and toi 
wards theſe alone, compaſſion forgets her g 
nerous impulſe, and becomes totally extinct. 

Now though grief, as we have former 
ſaid, ought to be ſuppreſſed by reaſon, it will 
be much more effectually cured by habit 
whoſe power is ſo great, as not only to mail 
every tempeſt of the ſoul ſubſide, but alſo ¶id ne 
impreſs a contrary bias on nature, to chang 
and render it entirely different from itſelf; | 
whoſe aſſiſtance we may not only with eaſe 
pel and deſpiſe the ſtings of grief, but evs 
the thunderbolts of fortune. Let us therefor 
conſider, let us fix it as a principle, that nt 
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oul ing which befalls human nature 1s a proper 
UE: bjc& of grief; not death, for we have alrea- 
lela y acknowledged it a bleſſing; not indigence, 
ſuß ecauſe this is often a portion adminiſtered to 
t ins by Heaven for the beſt; not baniſhment, 
once the whole world is open to every one; nor 
cer viciſſitudes of the ſame kind, which 
We vulgar opinion denominates the greateſt 
Wt evils. For there is no evil, however ſevere, 
Wrom which, by the diſintereſted beneficence of 
un leaven, ſome advantage much greater and 
Wore eligible may not be extracted. The wri- 

ings of the philoſophers are full, and almoſt 
WW vcry page of them pregnant with reaſons and 
Wrouments, together with ſuch a number of 
xamples, that we could-ſcarce with for more. 
zince then things are as we find them, what 
eaſon have we to fear any thing? what grief 
Was power enough to ſubdue us? 


abi Dio, of the Platonic ſchoel, when his ſon 
nan had expired by a fall from the top of an houſe, 
o id not only remain unmoved, but ſtrenuouſ- 


= purſued the buſineſs in which he was enga- 
ed: By which action we have the deciſion of 
x wiſe man, and a Platoniſt, how other philo- 
eve ophers ought to behave in the ſame circum- 
ances. | 


Bur the conduct of Traheaſpas was much 
L | braver, 


| 
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braver, who was a ſpectator of his ſon's fu ous 
transfixed by an arrow, without the lealt ¶ Hnqu 
gree of uneaſineſs. For when Cambyſes, full oil [+ t 
wine and reſentment, had aimed a ſhaft at hr ſc 
ſon, and pierced his boſom, he defired his fi me 
ther to obſerve whether it had reached loſe v 
heart; to whom, when Traheaſpas had replied ma 
that the ſhaft had pierced it, Have I nofWatur: 
* then,” redemanded the king, a ſteadicaſon 
* aim?” The father, without the leaſt diſco Nam] 
ry of uneaſineſs, without turning away, Main, 
changing his countenance, anſwered, © ThaliiWhers, 
he did not believe Apollo himſelf could di erha 
* miſs an arrow with more certainty.” W nd n 
can we ſuppoſe this father would have done, iM Pens, 
his ſon had fallen in the exertion of his compel 
rage, and warmly engaged amidit the heat andWthers 
fury of a battle, who could, without any ſen nd 
ſible emotion, behold an innocent ſon expinind. 
by a cruel and unmerited wound? Muſt we n ages 
imagine that the honourable death of a ſo ny t 
who fell the glorious victim of his countrylprolix 
would give infinite pleaſure to ſuch a parent WW mig 
Yet I doubt not, but there are numbers whiWny ſe] 
would pronounce him impious, and deaf eaſine 
the moſt tender importunities of nature. Bu choſe 
let theſe judge as they will; it is enough . orro 
me, if they grant, that this was a moſt conſpiflatte 


cuou 
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faty 7 ous inſtance of fortitude, and a urprifing 
t dt a bnqueſt of grief. 

te then, while we ſurvey the virtue of others, 
t hy r ſouls, when unbalanced by adverſity, re- 
fu me their wonted firmneſs, who can we ſup- 
oſe would give way to grief, after hearing of 
many who had conquered the ſtruggles of 
nature and paſſion in affliction? For which 


W:amples collected from antiquity, may appear 
Wain, or even irkſome. But if I wrote for o- 
ers, and not more particularly for myſelf, 
Perhaps I ſhould be ſhorter in my obſervations, 
Ind more diffuſe in my examples. Yet it hap- 
ens, I know not how, that we are naturally 
Wmpelled to collect remedies from the evils of 
chers for our own ; at leaſt, ſo it ſeems to me; 
nd whilſt I endeavour the cure of my own 
ind, ſuch as may happen. to revolve theſe 
Wages, ought not to be ſurpriſed, if they find 
ny thing expreſſed with more than ordinary 
prolixity, This was doubtleſs my plan, that 
might be of ſervice to others as well as to 
yſelf, and conſole as much as poſſible the un- 
Fealineſs of every ſufferer. By recapitulating 
noſe things, therefore, I have found my own 
orrows much ſoothed and diminiſhed. Hence! 
Hatter my inclination, that the ſame cauſes may 
WY; - operate 


aſon, I am afraid leſt ſo great a number of 


| 
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Ükewiſe be permitted to hope it. For amidſt 


reaſon and experience? 
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irritates every ſenſe of ſorrow, though it calls 


be found to ſooth us, yet our ears are more ac- 
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operate upon others the ſame falutary effect: 
if I may, without offence to modeſty, let me 


fach a quantity of arguments and examples, 
in which thoſe who read will find their curio- 
fity fully gratified, what heart can remain un- 
moved? what grief be indocile to the voice of 


Here a confiderable part is wanting.} 


Nox am I ignorant, that a great many Caſes 
may happen, in which the ſoul is fo diſturbed, 
as to fly from all remedies: and if this be at 
any time our ſituation, it muſt be particularly 
fo, when we are under the influence of griet; 
which happens for this reaſon, that the me- 
mory of a deceaſed friend, an ally, or a fon, 
is ſo dear to us, as almoſt to-place the perſon be- 
fore our very eyes. Thus, though it perpetually 


forth our tears in profuſion, we can never con- 
deſcend to reſign; and though lenitives might 


ceſſible to every thing, than to the words of 
thoſe who would adminiſter a cure. Such 
conduct is doubtleſs very wrong; but the er- 


ror is ſo I, _ in- proportion to the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure it gives, we are reluctant to forſake it. 
Let therefore nature operate; let every one, 
for ſome time, enjoy the melancholy pleaſure 
of regret: For though we ought not to ſtem 
the current of grief in its firſt and moſt violent 
impulſes, yet I am not in the leaſt afraid, that 
when, of itſelf, it begins to ſubſide, and be- 
come inſenſibly more remiſs, in that important 
criſis, we will ſpontaneouſly apply theſe rules 
and arguments to baniſh its remains. Nor can 
any thing be more uſeful than, even in the 
hours of mirth and chearfulneſs, to prevent too 
much diſſipation, by revolving theſe topics, 
and keeping the books which contain them for 
ever in our hands : For thus they may be read, 
impreſſed on the mind, and acquired by the 
memory almoſt verbatim; ſo that when they 
have taken poſſeſſion of the underſtanding, it 
will neither be eaſy to efface nor obliterate 
them. Thus it will happen, that for ever pro- 
vident of grief, we ſhall be able to intercept its 
moſt unforeſeen attacks, by the application of 
theſe remedies, which, unleſs they are before 
accurately ſtudied, and thoroughly underſtood, 
will be abſorbed, or ſwept away, by the tor- 
rent. This I have felt in myſelf : Nor was my 
experience cheaply purchaſed ; becaufe, not 
many years ago, I reviewed, with care and ac- 

curacy, 
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curacy, all that had been ſaid to fortify the 
heart againſt grief. For. though I had read 


with'diligence what the philoſophers had wrote, 


either concerning death or other calamities, 
ſuch as Theophraſtus, Xenocrates, and others; 
yet this I did not do from any preſage that 
their writings might be of uſe to me in my fu- 
ture griefs. On this account, I did not read 
them ſo frequently, nor retain them ſo careful- 
ly, as it afterwards appeared that I ought to 
have done. For being at once ſurpriſed wath 
the preſſure of a ſudden affliction, I could have 
no recourſe to books and ſtudy, till quite de- 
jected by the violence of my grief ; yet, by the 
courſe of time, as my unealineſs did not in- 


creaſe, my mind became more deliberate, and 


more ſuſceptible of comfort from philoſophy. 

Bor let us proceed to what remains; which, 
though not an ample field; is perhaps highly 
worthy of our knowledge and obſervation, a 
it is extremely fruitful of every thing plſeful 
and agreeable, which are the particular objec 
of our ſearch and attention. 

WHAT then can inſpire us with the ſmalleſt 
heſitation, in pronouncing that the death of out 
friends is no ſubject of grief ? Perhaps it may 
ſtrike our fancy, that we would have received 


mighty advantage from the care and aſſiſtanc 
of 
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of thoſe whom we have loſt: This concern, 
however, extends not to thoſe friends and rela- 
tions whoſe death we ſeem to lament, but ter- 
minates merely in ourſelves. It is therefore a 
baſe and mercenary regret, not inſpired by na- 
ture, not dictated by friendſhip, but the child 
of intereſted expectation and mean advantage. 
What then can be more impious and deſpica- 
ble, than for him, who ſeems thus afflicted, to 
be reduced to the neceſſity of confeſſing, even 
when ſo much agitated by the fate of his friend 
or relation, that, in loſing his friend, he has 
loſt ſome external advantage; which being ab- 
ſtracted, the death or life of the perſon deplored 
would be to the mourner indifferent events, 
BuT we need not ſearch among the Perſians 
and Scythians for inſtances of fortitude ; our 
own city affords us examples from men of the 
higheſt reputation, and moſt. conſummate 
worth, who ſuſtained, with ſo much bravery 
and conſtancy, not only the death of friends, 
with whom they had lived in the greateſt inti- _ 
macy, but even that of their children; children 
let too endeared by all the ties of nature and vir- 
Fou tue, that they may not only be compared, but 
m2) even with the higheſt juſtice preferred, to the 
Greeks formerly mentioned. And it was ſo 
aner much the more ſurpriſing in them, that the 
perſons 
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perſons whoſe loſs they ſuſtained with ſo much for 
vigour and ſteadineſs, would not only have WM he 
been uſeful to them had they ſurvived, but ¶ tiat 
were almoſt the only ſources from which the in 
ſufferers could expect either advantage or plea-WMl pra 
1ure. you 
From whence could more advantage be ex- Ml heig 
peRed than from a ſon ? whence more delight WM tue 
than from an only fon ? But Q. Fabius loſt 2M dim 
fon, an only fon, after he had arrived at the Pul: 
conſular dignity ; after he had executed many ¶ amo 
noble enterpriſes, and planned others of ſtill ſu- WM thin 
perior extent and grandeur, :"yet he did not on- ¶ ſince 
ly preſerve himſelf from being depreſſed with MF Beſt 


grief, (a conduct ſufficient to indicate the and 
greatneſs of his ſoul), but even pronounced his grate 
ſon's funeral panegyric in the Forum, tha tem; 
which no inſtance of a behaviour more admi- the e 
rable or praiſe-worthy can be found in the the p 
whole annals of human nature. And ' whoW<onic 
could ceaſe to admire his oration ? a perform -· ¶ dead 
mance exquiſite for genius, taſte, and method pillar 
By what means was it poſſible for him to pro- ed, n 
nounce what he ſaid without tears, or to me- he {! 
ditate what he wrote without grief ſince inWOzricf 
his oration we are ſurpriſed, and even aſto-Hneſs. 
niſhed with this in particular, that he does nol W 


follow the general method, by treating of the luſtri 
fortitude 
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fortitude of others, that, from their example, f 
he may ſuſtain his own misfortune but expa- 
tiating on his own ſon alone, he enumerates; 
in a long diſcourſe, all the virtues, all the 
praiſes, which were peculiar to the departed 
youth, and every circumſtance. which could 
heighten paternal regret + An inſtance of vir- 
tue ſo ſingular, that perhaps it may ſeem to 
diminiſh conſiderably the fame of Horatius 
Pulvillus ; yet as he too diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
amongſt the greateſt of mankind, I ſhould 
think it criminal to paſs him over in ſilence, 
ſince, in reſigning his ſon to the Greateſt and 
Beſt of Beings with ſo much greatneſs of ſoul, 
and ſuch equality of temper, he made a more 
grateful ſacrifice to Heaven, than that of the 
temple which he conſecrated. For whilſt, in 
the exerciſe of his pontifical office, and holding 
the pillar, he pronounced the ſolemn words of 
conſecration, having heard that his ſon was 
dead, he neither removed his hand from the 
pillar, leaſt the facred rites ſhould be interrupt- 
ed, nor turned his face from the people, leaſt 
he ſhould rather ſeem attentive to his own 
grief, than to the public welfare and happi- 
neſs. 

WHERE is there a more ſignal, or more il- 
luſtrious inſtance of this kind than J. Paulus ? 
M | who, 
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who, in a few days, loſt two ſons, with ſo much 


ſerenity of ſoul, that ſcarce any ſymptom of: * 
grief, vrhich muſt have been in itſelf bitter, e. . 
ſcaped him. Nay, 3 in his oration to the Roman * 
people concerning his own tranſactions, he ra- hic 
ther rejoiced, that what was threatened adverſe * 

to the ſtate had, by the courſe of providenegff great 


fallen on him alone. 

Wo will deny that Sulpicius Gallus acted 
nobly ? whoſe innocence, wiſdom, and mil 
tary virtue, glowed with more than native lu 
tre, heightened by his fortitude at the death of 
his ſon; whoſe virtue though I could ne 
with chearfulneſs ſuppreſs, yet my fancy, com 
ſcious of her approach to Cato, relumes her ar- 
dor and precipitates her flight, and, as if tran 
ſported to a placid harbour, when all the ele- 
ments conflict with inexorable fury, repoſes in 
the character and example of this god-lik 
man. Nor can the noble actions of that hero 
nor his virtues, not only tried in political bu 
military life, inſpire me with more admiration 
than that fortitude which, at the death of hi 
ſon, then in proſpect of public dignity, he dif 
covered in the eyes of all his countrymen.. Not 
would it be difficult to comprehend, in th: 
diſcourſe, ſuch of our countrymen as have i 
mitated the illuſtrious examples of antiquity in 

oy 
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the noble actions which they performed, even 
when clouded with domeſtic' misfortune” and 
calamity, ſuch as have ſuffered couragioully* ; 
mau nd patiently the moſt ex quiſite diſtreſſes 
- 1 nich fortune could inflict. For when Quin- 
tius Martius Rex had loſt an only ſon, of che 
greateſt piety and virtue, he became, by a ſtrong 
effort of prudence, ſo much ſuperior to his 
grief, that the ſame day in which he had ſeen 
the funeral fires of his ſon, he entered the hall, 
and ordered the ſenate to be aſſembled. And 
Craſſus, when his ſon was ſlain in that battle 
which he fought with the Parthians, was ſo far 
from grieving, that he reproached the army for 
being ſo much moved for the loſs of one ſol- 
dier; and urged them, inſpired with the invin- 
cible ſpirit of their anceſtors, to fight with 
their utmoſt bravery for their country, leaving 
to him alone the taſk of avenging his dead 
Won. But Publius Craſſus, more ancient than 
he, a man of eminent fame and conſular dig- 
nity, both ſaw and ſaftained with moderation 


Füße death of P. Craſſus his ſon. Nor was Cneus 
1 Cepio leſs worthy of praiſe than Craſſus; per- 
0 


Ihaps he deſerved more: for having heard that 
his ſon was loſt at ſea, he appeared ſo little 
touched with grief, that none of his moſt inti- 
Mate acquaintances could perceive the leaſt al- 
M 2 teration 
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of a noble character, that the funerals of thei 


teration either in his countenance or deport. 
ment, Why ſhould I enumerate the Piſones 
Scevolz, Bruti, Marcelli, Metelli, Lepidi, and 
Aufidii? each of whom having loſt a number 
of their neareſt relations, either connected by 
conjugal, parental, or filial ties, were ſo far 
from thinking lamentation the proper decorum 


friends proved ſa many ſucceſsful trials of 
their eminent virtue, in which they diſcovered 
themſelves not only faithful to their own dig- 
nity, but to that of their anceſtors, and even 
of the Roman name, This was their conduct 
and in this they placed their glory. 
WHIlsT I recapitulate the ſevere nisfor- 
tunes of great and good men, I would be a- 
ſhamed to do it in a prolix and florid manner; 
becauſe fortitude is the diſtinguiſhing virtue 
of our ſex, and is ſtill more powerful and il. 
luſtrious in the nobleſt and moſt eminent of 
their kind. Let us therefore deſcend to make 
trial of a ſofter ſex, that when they ſhall like- 
wiſe be found diſtinguiſhed for magnanimity, 
men may bluſh to obſerve, in a nature ſo gen- 
tle, ſo ſuſceptible of every painful impreſſion, 
inſtances of that force and grandeur in which 
they glory; nor eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be 
conquered by thoſe in wham u nature has left 
3 
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rt» a greater ſhare of weakneſs, conquered even in 
nes, Whoſe qualities which are eſſential to their ſeg 


and character. 


lber For if this tenet. be true, which we have 
by Wſomewhere elſe mentioned as recorded by 


Theophraſtus, that the world is a certain 
vaſt theatre, animated by a divine ſpirit, a- 
dorned and embelliſhed with innumerable 
ſhining ornaments on all ſides, to ſhow. the 


ered ¶ conſummate wiſdom of its Artificer : that, in 
lig. che midſt of this vaſt and various ſcene, God 
-ven has thought proper to place his creature man, 
ud, chat he might inceſſantly ſtruggle with viciſſi- 

tudes, griefs, poverty, diſeaſe, and innumer- 
for- able accidents; and that God himſelf beholds 
e 2. from above, how much force every one exerts 


ner in the ſtruggle, what uſe every one makes of 
irtue the fortitude originally derived from him: If 
1 i chis, 1 ſay, be true, we can ſee no reaſon to 
it ol doubt, why the Roman people, when atten- 
nabe tive to the ſpectacles of the Circus, ſhould hate 
like - ſuch gladiators as deſcend to mean ſupplications 
for life, and favour thoſe who have a juſt con- 
tempt of it. In the ſame manner, the immor- 
tal Powers, when they behold men too anxiouſ- 
ly concerned for life, and endeavouring to ſhfin 
ts ultimate period, muſt entertain ſome degree 
s left 
rich tenderneſs, and accumulate with bleſſings 
thoſe, 


of reſentment againſt them. But they will view | 
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thoſe, who either when recalled from life them. 
ſelves, or when they ſee their friends recalled 
obey the divine mandate with chearfulneſs, and 
are conſcious that, from this event, they can 
ſuffer no evil. But if we find, that even the 
women have ſhone in this character, why 
ſhould we detract from them, and exaggerate 
our own ſuperior faculties, whilſt they eclipſe 
us even in thoſe excellencies which we ſo loud. 
ly arrogate? 
Nox have we only heard of one ſeleQed from 
a number, but a whole female nation, who not 
only excelled in manly virtues, but preſerved 
likewiſe the dignity and character of their own 
ſex. For it is recorded, that the Spartan ma- 
trons were accuſtomed to inſpect the wounds 
of their ſons ; and if theſe appeared to have been 
received in an honourable advance towards the 
enemy, they uſed to lead the funeral proceſſion 
with tranſports, and to depoſite the dead in the 
tombs of their anceſtors : but, on the contra- 
ry, thoſe who ſeemed to be wounded in a dif- 
honourable retreat, were ſo far from being e 
ſteemed by their mothers worthy of a public 
funeral, and the honours due to the dead, that 
chey were privately buried. So powerful, even 
in female minds, is the ſenſe of honour, and 


the deſire of fame. 
FRoY 
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From. the ſame nation, there is likewiſe 
tranſmitted to our times the noble behaviour 
of a mother, who beholding her ſon transfixed 
with fix mortal wounds, neither attempted to 
breathe one ſigh, nor took the wreath from her 
head, but, turning to her companions, ſpoke 
thus: How much more beautiful and eligi- 
A 2 is it for a hero to breathe out his victo- 

* rious ſoul in a glorious conflict, than, after 
„having conquered in the Olympic games, 
* to live poſſeſſed of all the honours attending 
ſuch a conqueſt?” 

ANOTHER hearing that her ſon fell in battle, 
ſaid, “ It was for this end I bore him, that, 
on a proper occaſion, he might, without re- 

„ luQtance, offer his life a willing ſacrifice to 
* his country.“ 

In what rank would you place theſe women, 
who, inflamed with thirſt of glory, and an- 
xiouſly concerned for the honour of their coun- 
try, preferred a noble death to every proſpect 
of advantage and ſecurity? What degrees of 
honour would be too high ? what public gra- 
tulations too warm for them? Tell me, then, 
ſhall the Roman yield to the Spartan virtue? 
Equal perhaps it is, if you would not call it ſu- 
perior. 


Hoy 
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How brave! how ſublittic was the ſay 
of Cornelia! who having now loſt twelve ob. 
jects of maternal fondneſs, when ſhe ſaw ha 
ſons Tiberius and Caius flain, ſaid, without the 

leaſt terror or dejection, It is ſufficient t 
place me above the reach of infelicity, that! 
am the mother of the Gracchi.” A womaſ 
truly noble, and equal even to the moſt illuſ 
trious of antiquity, either for the extent of he 
mind, or greatneſs of her ſoul: for ſhe did 
not yield to grief, but rather having conquerei 
that weakneſs, by the force of her virtue, fl 
exulted in her victory, and juſtly celebrate 
the triumph of her own magnanimity. 

ComPaReD with this our wonder leflens e 
ven at Rutilia, who having loſt her ſon Caius 
Cotta, in his own country, after his return 
from an exile into which ſhe had fondly pur 
ſued him, was not obſerved by any one to drop 
a'tear, when ſhe ſaw him conveyed to the pik 
in funeral proceſſion. 

Such likewiſe was the fortune of Cl6diz, 
who deſtined to the calamity of ſurviving he 
{on Brutus, of conſular rank, bore his fate nd 
without courage and patience. 

THESE are inſtances of uncommon virtue it 
women, and will be thought worthy of ad 
miration by any one who conſiders the ſoft 

' neb 


1. 
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neſs and imbecillity 'of that ſex. But when we 
are informed who gave them birth, and from 
what glorious anceſtors they are deſcended, 
we naturally expect to find them equal, in eve- 


rigin. 

= Car any thing then be ſo immenſely valu- 
able, can any advantage under heaven merit 
ſo much regard, that, when it 1s loſt, we ſhould 


dil accumulate the misfortune, by lofing likewiſe 
ere the uſe of our rational powers? If theſe have 
uche ſmalleſt reſidence in our ſouls, they will 
tell ever teach us to rekindle our own languid vir- 


Itue, by reviewing the grandeur of their proge- 
nitors; nor whilſt we contemplate the Piſones, 
Fabu, Brut, and Marcelli, can we ever be for- 
getful who are the proper objects of our imi- 


tun : 

| ation, and to whom we owe our deſcent, By 
1 their arms, the boundaries of our empire were 
ch l xtended ; by their blood, was liberty pur- 
"chaſed and confirmed : it is, in ſhort, by their 
„ ndefatigable toil, and inceſſant care, that the 
— ommonwealth has raiſed itſelf to a height ſo 


ſublime, both in martial glory and every pri- 
ate virtue. Theſe, theſe are the paths which 


dy their lives, and be engaged in honourable 
enterpriſes, nor ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced, 
n "Bo 


ry thing illuſtrious or ſublime, to their noble o- 


very one muſt tread, who would merit praiſe - 


* 
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by any infatuation of mind, to immoderate grief 
or weakneſs. 

Wx have named great and famous men <& 
foreign countries, we have alſo collected a gre 
number from our own, to whom the proſped 
of death was not only diveſted of its pain and 
horror, but became even pleaſing and agreeable 
You may likewife, if you pleaſe, add The 
ramenes, who, with the greateſt ferenity d 
ſoul, having drunk a bowl of poiſon, diverted 
himſelf in death, and drank to Cretia with 
what remained in the cup. Did then a mat 
of ſuch extenfive wifdom and conſpicuous fam: 
amuſe himſelf in death; and fhall we be di 
ſolved in tears and lamentations, when out 
children and our friends undergo the ſame ui 
avoidable viciflitude? And whilſt we read 


whilſt we treaſure in our memories, whill 
we admire the ſayings of the ancients for the 
wiſdom and virtue of which they are fo expreſ 
five, ſhall we be ſo abſurd and. inconſiſtent, a 
to deſpiſe the examples which the ſame perſons 
have left us? Shall we neglect that life whicl 
fuceeeds our impending death, whoſe duration 
is to eternity, whoſe entertainment is perfed 
happineſs, and whoſe privilege abſolute im- 
munity from all mitery? For though the ſoul, 


ifluing as from its hive, leaves the body :nfen- 
ſabls 
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ble, and ſtripped of every former embelliſh- 
nent; though, after having once paſſed the in- 


n d iolable barrier, we can no more return from 
greneath to the enjoyment of our eſtates, our 
ſpedſiches, or our power; or, as the poet ſings, 
| and Though, taught by barb'rous hands ſublime to riſe, 
able. Our ſculptur'd domes invade the diſtant ſkies, 
The. Whoſe op'ning valves the ſplendid ſcene diſplay 
Of gilded ceilings and apartmenty gay; 
77 From all their pomp the dead no joy receive, 
ertet Gold ruſts, and y_y withers in the grave: 
with 


et the ſouls of the pious ſhall poſſeſs, by an 


mat 
= me eternal and inviolable tenor, goods infinitely 
die nore ſubſtantial, and treaſures infinitely more 


precious ; treaſures incorruptible by time, 1n- 
capable of NO above the reach of vio- 
lence. 

Bur that we may dwell no longer on the 
examples of eminent men, nor the memory of 
their virtues as committed to hiſtory, Jet us 
come to what every one who has reaſon and 
conſciouſneſs may perceive. Let us inquire, 
from the experience and nature of things, 
what advantages, what improvements of our 
ſituation we may expect from death. By which 
manner of reaſoning and teaching, the light 
of truth is more eaſily and perſpicuouſly diſ- 
covered, and things, whether conſidered ſin- 
N 2 gly, 
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gly, or with relation to each other, are more 
diſtinctly perceived. If there is any one who 
can obtain and ſecure a proſperous iſſue in all 
the affairs of life, if he has no reverſe of for- 
tune to dread, no perſon could reprehend him 
if he affirmed, as he ought with juſtice, that, 
on a great many accounts, he preferred life to 
death. But ſo far from being capable of ſepa- 
rating calamity and miſery from the whole of 
life, there is no man exiſtent who can promi 
himſelf tranquillity and happineſs even far 
half an hour. Every one hopes for the fortune 
of Metellus; numbers wiſh to poſſeſs the king 
dom, and obtain the numerous progeny d 
Priam: As if Metellus, rich as he was in 1 
conſiderable family of children and grandchil 


dren, had not been ſnatched reluctant fron 


life, even when his proſpect of happineſs wa 
at its height; and as if Priam, robbed of all 
his offspring, ſunk beneath the burden of in. 


ſupportable diſtreſs, had not fallen a victim to 


hoſtile hands. Theſe, 1f a milder deſtiny had 
abridged their term of life but a few years 
might have been reſcued at once from num- 
berleſs calamities, and exquiſite pains, which 
deſcended with bitterneſs upon their hoar) 
heads; for this very reaſon, becauſe their pe 


riod of life was prolonged beyond their del 
ph tined 


tine 
mel 
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tined portion of happineſs, r theſe la- 
mentable ſtrains: 


I ſaw the conflagration boundleſs rage; 

I ſaw the king, depreſs'd with griefs and age, 
Amidſt his children's blood, his court on fire, 
Beneath a barb'rous hand his ſoul expire; 

I ſaw the altar of the power ſupreme 
Deform'd in gore, and wrapt in hoſtile flame, 


vents not only terrible to be ſeen, but bitter 
even when only heard off. What idea can we 
form of the king's diſtreſs, whom inevitable deſ- 
iny reſerved to hear, to ſee, to feel, all this va- 
riety of wo? Would it not have been a much 
more favourable event for him, had he loſt his 
life a number of years before the arrival of ſuch 
adverſe occurrences ? 

PERHAPS it may be ſaid, that, by protract- 
ing life, he obtained many enjoyments, of 
which a more abrupt departure muſt have de- 
prived him. But he would have been happily 


Wdclivered, not only from evils which more than 


balance his enjoyments, but from cataſtrophes 
which have ſcarcely been exhibited in the 
ſcene of human nature either before or ſince 
his time. From all which, and many other 
arguments, it is clear, that men miſtake the 


cal ſource of human happineſs, when they ei- 
ther 


of commiſeration, which happened in his re 
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cher ſeparate felicity from death, or aſſociat 
miſery with it. 

FRou what a complication of reals and 
inconveniency did a ſudden death reſcue 1, 
Craſſus, amongſt the moſt eminent of his time, 
whether conſidered as a man, or as an orator! 
For ſuch was his filial regard to his country, 
that, had he ſurvived, he muſt have felt into- 
lerable anguiſh from the public misfortung 
which ſucceeded his fate: becauſe Italy was 
in a conflagration of war, the fenate inflamed 
with - unextinguiſhable emulation; in ſhort, 
there was no rank of the ſtate which did not 
feel, even to its inmoſt eſſence, the calamitis 
of that period. For why ſhould I rehearſe thi 
flight of Marius? why recapitulate the othe 
masfortunes, 10 replete with grief, ſo deſerviny 
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treat? why recall to memory his return? that 
return ſo deeply ſtained with blood and mu 
der, which no human being can recolled 

without feeling his ſoul chilled, and even pe 
trified, with ineffable horror. For I either ble c 
tain in my own remembrance the impreſſia hof 
or at leaſt from the archives of our anceſtors een 
can perceive, what a horrible carnage diſtin Oer 


guiſhed that time: how the beſt citizens, r gi; 


nobleſt patriots were : flaughtered ; how theW<rior 


head: 
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heads were cutoff, and fixed on poles inthe moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the city, who, by their e- 
loquence, had aſcertained the dignity, and 
procured the ſafety of many amongſt their 
worthy compatriots. Many innocent and wor- 
thy characters could I enumerate, who, during 
chat inexorable tempeſt of the commonwealth, 
were under a cruel neceſſity of flying at once 
from their lives and misfortunes, and of explo- 
ing their native liberty in the arms of death, 
Wow ſad and dreadful then was the {tate of the 
ommonwealth ! how bitter and 1atolerable 
he conditions of life! who can recollect them 
vithout the moſt fincere and ſenſible regret! 
hen you might have beheld thoſe very per- 
ons, who, at the expence of their blood and 
oil, had aſſiſted, increaſed, nay preſerved the 
public, every where deprived of ſafety, and 
xpecting, with dread, with horror, their im- 
ending fate, from the unnatural hands and 
words of their own relations! Now, when 
you ſurvey the mournful accidents, the terri- 
dle cataſtrophes, which happen to thoſe by 
whoſe aſſiſtance and interpoſition you have 
deen preſerved ; whilſt you feel it out of your 
power by any means to become their auxiliary, 
Pr give them relief; who will aſſert, that, by 
perſons in theſe circumſtances, death is not 
rather 
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rather to be embraced than declined ? Bu 
they who, by the beneficence of Fate, have an 
'  ticipated the cruel flames of ſuch a tempel: 
tuous period, and found an agreeable aſylum i 
death, muſt be univerſally and juſtly eſteemed 
happy. Now that L. Craſſus was one of thi 
number, appears ſufficiently evident, from 
the fact itſelf, to render all other proofs dedys 
cible from eloquence or reaſon ſuperfluous. 
THESE events, however, are too remott 
from the preſent times, to be eafily recolleQtel 
or comprehended by the mind of every ont 
But in the whole annals of the Roman ſtate 
what is more univerſally known, what mot 
illuſtrious and ſtriking, than the unhappy fat 
of my intimate friend Pompey? or what coult 
be more conſpicuous, more exactly perceptibl 
to every diſcerning eye, and every attentin 
mind? Him, if death had ſeaſonably reſcued 
no evil would have purſued, no misfortune in 
vaded. But, alas! the length of his life pro 
ved the real cauſe of his being exhibited as! 
ſingular ſpectacle of miſery on this theatre d 
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ſuffering mortality; who felt the ſeverities aui 65 
bitterneſs of fortune with ſo much great $4 
weight, as he had been more ſucceſsful and * 
happy through the whole of his former lift Fas 


For who, among all the Romans, was ond 
more 
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ore diſtinguiſhed ? Who was more illuſtrious, 
either in the arts of peace, the enterpriſes of 
war, or the poſts of honour, which, with un- 
wrecedented rapidity, were conferred upon him? 
Dn whom were the gifts of fortune, the plea- 
ures of friendſhip, the advantages of alliance, 
more profuſely accumulated? Had he been 
llefſed with an agreeable and decent tranſition 
From life, he muſt have reached the higheſt 
oint, the perfection of human felicity. But, 
rom the dreadful reverſe which he ſuffered; 
re may ſee how extenſive is the power of vin- 
ictive fortune in the revolutions of life; un- 
s we rather imagine all poſſible evils, all diſ- 
greeable viciſſitudes, to be the hard terms of 
ur exiſtence here, and natural to a ſtate of 
eing, too painful, too much the object of com- 
aſſion at its beſt. For he who had enjoyed 
e moſt diſtinguiſhed proſperity, who had 
zen accuſtomed to nothing but projecting the 
obleſt plans and entertaining the moſt exten- 
ve withes, who poſſeſſed all the advantages 
bd pleaſures of life even to ſuperfluity, enter- 
into hoſtilities againſt his father-in-law j 
e deſerted his houſe, he fled from Italy: And 
Wough, in his former wars, he had purſued 
o enterpriſe but with exact prudence and 


dnſummate wiſdom ; yet when the force of 
O | his 
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his genius, the extent of his intellectual powen 
ought to have been uncommonly exerted, and 
appeared in their higheſt luſtre, even then he 
had almoſt forgot himſelf. In this unlucky june. 
ture, he did not heſitate to oppoſe the ſtrongeſ 
and beſt diſciplined legions in the Roman army, 
with troops effeminate in their nature, coward 
in their diſpoſitions, new to war, and collect 
atrandom. Thus his army being loſt, his cany 
taken, and himſelf ingloriouſly conquered, thy 
great man fell into the hands of ſlaves. By 
how unhappily he was deprived of life, it i 
unneceſlary to relate; as perhaps it was tit 
greateſt alleviation of his miſery, that, aft 
having fallen into ſuch deep and comphlecata 
wretchedneſs, his fate did not linger, but wi 
precipitant. Happy would his exit have p 
ved, had he departed whilſt he was emine 
in the ſtate; when, by the favour of his cout 
try, his perſonal authority and political influ 
ence were extenſive ; when wealth and abu 
dance ſeemed to court his acceptance. N 
would it alone be impoſſible for the moſt © 
berant pen to deſcribe, but even for the md 
fruitful imagination to conceive, what det 
diſtreſs, what ineffable miſery, his protracl 
life ſubjected him to ſuſtain. 


HAvIV 
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Ha vING therefore irrefragably evinced and 
ſtabliſned this maxim, that death frequently 
a coves a happy and a ſeaſonable refuge, not 
only becauſe it introduces us to a ſtate of ex- 
quiſite and immutable felicity, but likewiſe be- 
auſe it delivers us from the pangs of ſuch com- 
licated and bitter adverſity as may ariſe from 
dur preſent ſituation, or kindly reſcues us from 
uch griefs and calamities as may impend; what 
eaſon can be aſſigned why we ſhould not re- 
oice from our ſouls at the proſpect of expiring, 
nd imitate the immoveable conſtancy of ſueh 
great men, as are not diſconcerted by the fate 
ff any one? Did not L. Brutus eſteem death 
he beſt and happieſt acquiſition, when, in re- 
pulſing the tyrant whom he had formerly ba- 
Piſhed, he thought life a ſmall ſacrifice for the 
iberty of his country? Were not theſe likewiſe 
ou bc ſentiments of the Decii, who, in an engage- 
0. cnt with the Latins for the freedom and hap- 
neſs of their native city, offered their volun- 
ary boſoms to the weapons of the enemy, and 
ell the ſelf-devoted victims of glory and liber- 
Did not theſe divine impreſſions, theſe ex- 
ted motives, likewiſe animate Scipio, Paulus, 
raci larcellus, and Albinus, whom the records of 
man nature will ever diſtinguiſh, for being 
VIV CEN... nobly 
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nobly prodigal of life in the field of battle, whenienjc 
their country's cauſe demanded ſuch a tribute!ithe: 
No has life any attractions to prevent i 5 
from being deſpiſed by men of ſublime ande 
levated ſouls, in purſuit of eternal and imma 
late renown ; for ſurely the everlaſting prail 
and admiration of all rational beings is more 
than ſufficient to recompenſe the momentary 
pains of death, if atall rhey deſerve that name 
For though we formerly mentioned this topic 
that the dying either ſuffer very little uneaſinek 
or none at all; yet as, at that time, we on) 
hinted the ſubject, it may here be proper to 
ſume the matter, and treat it more diffuſely 
Nor does the maxim of that perſon appear ti 
me abſurd, who affirmed, that the differen 
ſtates and ſituations of the dying and the dead 
might be clearly perceived and apprehend 
from two circumſtances : One of theſe, accort 
ing to him, is a period of profound and uncoꝶ 
ſcious ſleep ; the other, that which is antecedenl 
to our birth. And in reality this is the cak 
that, of all falſe opinions by which the vulga 
are miſled, none approaches nearer to trull 
than the notions which they entertain of death 
diſcovered in their conduct, when conſider 
relative to that critical tranſition : For mall 
live in ſuch a manner, as molt effectually9 
ene 
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njoy preſent advantages ; nor do they trouble 
themſelves in exploring futurity, that they may 
anticipate what agreeable and diſagreeable con- 
ingencies ſhall attend themſelves or others, 
1ey are therefore frequently tormented with 
nexpected diſeaſes of body, or unforeſeen 
rexations and perturbations of ſpirit, - But 
the laſt event of life, upon which their medi- 
ations ought particularly to be fixed, they ſel- 
dom recolleR, as if at all relative to them, or 
as if they were in the leaſt intereſted in it. 
heſe, as Panætius relates the apothegm of A- 
fricanus, were like ſtubborn horſes, who ſhould 
de conſigned to the hands of ſevere diſcipline, 
hat, by degrees, they might learn to obey, and 
acquire more gentleneſs and manſuetude. In 
the ſame manner, theſe inflexible patients of 
wiſdom and virtue, ſhould be checked, impell- 
ed, and whirled around the ring, till they have 
confirmed thoſe habits of patience and forti- 
tude, that may enable them, if death ſhould 
take them by ſurpriſe, to ſuſtain it without ter- 
ror or dejection. 

| KNow not, however, by what faſcination 
of pleaſure and luxury, human life and man- 
ners have inſenſibly declined from that ſacred 
integrity, that inviolable rectitude, obſerved by - 
our anceſtors ; and are at length ſo effectually 
depraved, 
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depraved, that nothing is leſs the object of com 
mon concern than truth: nor are we conſciou hi 
in any of our tranſactions, whether virtue wil 
authoriſe them or not; than which no plagu 
more 1ncurable, no curſe more dreadful coul 
have infeſted human life, alas! already toy 
much degenerated. And if in any charaQten 
at all, certainly in thoſe: which have now bee 
drawn, the common maxim will be found 
ſtrictly true and accurately conceived. For in 
what mighty actions are theſe triflers engaged, 
unleſs to conſume whole days in idleneſs and 
folly; ſo that their exiſtence here, may rathe 
be called a convulſive dream, than real liſe. For 
as he who ſlumbers percei ves nothing, does no- 
thing, is concerned in nothing; ſo it will ag 
be eaſy to conceive what the dead can feel 
perform, or regard. Thus, in poetical legends 
we are told, that when any one was uncom- 
monly dear to Heaven, he was lulled by the Im- 
mortals into a profound ſleep, that they mig 
intercept the ſhock of ſome inevitable calamity 
which, if awake, he muſt have felt in all it 
bitterneſs. If therefore dying be like-ſleeping 
every night is to us a temporary death; and i 
in theſe moments of profound repoſe, no ſenſ- 
bility remains, by analogy we may ſafely and 


certainly conclude,, that there 1s no n 
0 
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0 corporeal pain or pleaſure in the grave : 

hich, as it is plain to common ſenſe, ſoneither 
an we doubt the other poſition, ſince, to us, 
he period that precedes our birth, cannot be 
ifferent from that which ſucceeds our diſſo- 
lution ; and the ſtate of him who has not been, 
muſt be the ſame with that of him who was, 
and is no more. Becauſe, fince death can 
have no relation to him whoſe exiſtence has 
not yet commenced, ſo neither can it in the 
leaſt concern him who is already expired. 

Nay, even in the criſis of dying, it is either of 
little moment, or none at all, ſince its empire 
is confined to ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſuch a limited 
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*. ſucceſſion of indiviſible inſtants, that ſhould 
nal it be diſpoſed to heighten or protract its ma- 
6 lignity, this procedure would be found imprac- 
1. ticable. What then ſhall we think concerning 
n the unmeaning exaggerations of thoſe, who 
Im: continually tell us, what pangs, what convul- 
ory ons, they dread in death? Yet, after all, I 


lee not how they can do otherwiſe ; for ſince 
uind man can die but once, it is not to be expected 
| that they who are ignorant of the paſſage from 
"dif life, nor have ever explored the undiſcovered 
zuſ-untry, from whoſe confines no traveller re- 


and turns, can clearly perceive or determine whe- 
lit ther death be a good or an evil. 


THEY 
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They fay, that the dying are excruciateſ 
convulſed, diſtorted with anguiſh, which, in 
fome caſes, may poſſibly have been ſeen an 
obſerved ; as the heavings, tremours, and con- 
vulſive ſtarts appearing in the frame, ſeem to 
be ſymptoms of agony. And perhaps theſe + 
nimadverſions might merit ſome regard, if the 
appearances then exhibited were found to he 
really fignificant of what is felt in death. Fa 
if in death the body were tormented, and ago. 
nizing with ſuch intolerable pangs, as obliget 
it to exhibit ſuch terrible ſigns of painful fer- 
fation, it would not certainly be denied, that 
death itſelf gives no ſmall degree of torture 
But ſince this bitterneſs and anguiſh is onl 
the portion of a few, whoſe lives have beef 
one ſcene of riot and intemperance, one ſuc- 
ceſhon of criminal perpetrations and execrabl: 
wickedneſs, we can no longer hefitate in con- 
cluding, that the agitations of ſuch wretchs 
are not cauſed by the pangs of death, but by 
the ſharper pangs, the more inſupportable hel 
of conſcious guilt ; from that accurſed ſource 
is derived their impatient ſolicitude, their in- 
tenſe deſpair. © For they who vainly flatrerel 
themſelves that they were ſuperior to the lo- 
of mortality, nor could believe themſelves ex 


piring even when the grim tyrant knocked al 
thei 
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heir hearts, are not ſo much affected with the 
ains of death, as enraged to be dragged, re- 
uctant, from life; in which, as they have been 
proſperous and ſucceſsful. even to their moſt 
anguine wiſhes, it is natural and unavoidable 
or them to fear, that, in death, they ſhall ex- 
erience the moſt dreadful alternatives, the 
jerceſt extremes of adverſe fate. But to the 
rood, who habitually think and talk of death as 
placid and ſerene harbour from the tempeſt 


ago- 
iced! life, and who have frequently and ardently 
ſer e ſired to eſcape, by the beneficent interpoſition 


f Fate, from the ſtorms and hurricanes of a tu- 
wltuous and fluctuating world; to them no- 
hing can be more delightful, nothing more 
Wlcaling, than the hopes, the very name of 
cath, And in them we may plainly percerve 
e interventions of Heaven, which ſupport 
em in the kindeſt and moſt admirable man- 
er. Thus you will find a number of thoſe 
ho have lived the faithful adherents of virtue 
id goodneſs, not only departing from life with 
ttle pain, which is the general with, but e- 
en free from every uneaſineſs, without heſita- 
on: Amongſt which number let me mention 
Fabius, who, after having obtained the con- 
Ilſhip, when he ſaluted in the ſenate-houſe 
aoſe who paſſed, ſo far from ſuffering, ſo. far 
P from 
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from feeling any thing diſagreeable, he eve 
left the world in viſible tranſport and exultation 
The ſame event happened to A. Pompey whull 
he ſacrificed in the temple of Jupiter Capitol 
nus, and likewiſe to Thalnas the conſul whe 
ſupplicating the immortal Gods. What pai 
can you imagine that they felt, even in the 
very criſis of diſſolution, who, immediate) 
before, diſcovered the greateſt chearfulneſs au 
ſpirit, and who, in the very inſtant of tiny 
when they died, exhibited no ſymptoms of fe -. 
jection, nor uttered the leaſt word ſignificau ene 
of regret? aſe: 

You tell me, They are abſorbed, annihilatan * 
in death. I anſwer, They were men diſtin: gu. 
guiſhed for virtue and wiſdom, on whom M oul. 
benignity of Heaven beſtowed the favour him 
death, as an entrance to a better and happi 
life; which perhaps, in the omniſcient e er re 
might appear more acceptable to them, as ſe ting 
at a period when they had little reaſon to hop y dit 
much leſs to expect ſo great a good. For s 1if 
death depends entirely on the Divine Will, Nou 
can never be in the power of man to chuſe ues, 
what hour, and in what ſituation he wou hut i. 
moſt ardently wiſh to breathe his laſt, eme 

Non is it true, which ſome maintain, thi Ver, 


the fixed hour, the critical moment of diſſoupy f 
tic 


rude 
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{on is determined for human nature in gene- 
al, by divine decree, beyond which it cannot 
aſs, nor ſtop on this fide, whilſt the lives of 
articular perſons may be protracted or abrid- 
red by their negligence, intemperance, or other 
ontingencies. For as this is moſt certain, that 
he utmoſt limit of life is pre-determined by 
od, which it is impoſſible for any one to re- 
ove or clude; thus none can certainly affirm, 
hat the ſame hour, the ſame termination of 
ife is deſtined for all. And indeed ſhould we 
acknowledge this principle, there would be no 
eaſon for aſcribing to any man, either pru- 
dence, temperance, or piety ; for all the virtues, 
f ſuch a conſequence be properly deduced, 
Srould be not only quite uſeleſs, but abſolutely 
himerical. For how could any man exert 

prudence? why {ſhould he practiſe the diſcipline 
Pf reſtraint? where is the neceſſity of regula- 
ing his ſenſual appetites, if he is mechanical- 
ly directed in the ſame career, to the ſame goal 
pf life, which is common to all his brethren ? 
ou will tell me, he is endued with theſe vir- 
ues, that, by them, he may prolong his life; 
but if the term of life is pre-eſtabliſhed by Fate, 
t muſt for that reaſon be immutable. If, how- 
ver, our final period be in anydegree influenced 
dy ſpontaneous agency and human volition, 
* there 
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there can be no reaſon why any one ſhoult 


affirm, that the ſame period 1s ang L ri 


God for all. 
- BuT concerning theſe metaphyſical 3 intrica. 


cies, let every one adopt what opinion he ples 
ſes: What is moſt agreeable to truth, God on- 
ly knows. In my apprehenſion, our nature 
not indulged with data ſufficient to decide the 
the queſtion with abſolute certainty, Let us 
only fix this, that there 1s no pain in death; 
but that it is productive of ſuch advantage 
and enjoyments to man, as perhaps, though 
they may be hoped for by many, can yet be 
' comprehended by none. It is therefore imprell 
ed on the human mind, by a divine impulſe 
that as often as it feels the bitterneſs of misfor- 
tune, it not only wiſhes for death with all its 
ardour, but even importunes Heaven, with pre 
meditated petitions, to obtain that happy im- 
munity. Why ſhould it be fo, unleſs this 
were a plain declaration of nature, cxtorted by 
ſenſation and experience, proclaiming the utilr 
ty and advantages of death? But it ſeems to 
be engraven by the hands of its Author on the 
human intelle&, that there can be no evil, no 
bitterneſs in death. Nor are the inſtinire 
impulſes of ſelf-preſervation, ſince only deſign 
ed. for temporary purpoſes, any objection to 

» +4 this 
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is. When, therefore, pain exagitates, or 
rief depreſſes our ſpirits, we earneſtly ſo- 

cit death, and deſire it with our whole ſouls, 


5 the only poſſible reſource of ſufferings and 
fflictions. | 

BuT the topic of which I now treat gives me 
1 opportunity that ought not to paſs unim- 
roved; for ſince it has been eſtabliſhed, that 
o perſon ought to be much difturbed with 
eath, may we not with much better reaſon 
ontend, that theſe ought leaſt of all to be mo- 
ed, who have it in their power to conſole 
emſelves by a death gloriouſly obtained? For 
at life ought to be eſteemed ſufficiently long 
hich concludes with honour ; and they who, 
uring their ſojourn in this world, have inflexi- 
ly held the paths of virtue, are not only in 
cir exit purſued with applauſe, but even with 
ernal pleaſure and delight; and, in propor- 
on as we have exerted our power in the per- 
mance of our duty, or in diſcharging the 
nces of life with honour, ſo much more in- 
nſely ſhall the ſoul be tranſported and eleva- 
d with theſe heavenly ſenſations. For ſurely 
man was originally formed for rectitude of 
ion, and on that account adorned and in- 
ted with a degree of reaſon ſuperior to all the 
her participants of animal life in chis world, 
there 
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there can be no other ſource from whence be 
ought to explore the true eſtimate of his cha 
racer, or derive the moſt exquiſite pleaſures of 
his being, than from a courſe of virtuous at 
tions. Is it poſſible that he can forget when: 
his origin is deduced? Certainly he can neithe 
be unmindful of the dignity of his extra 
and the nature of his frame, nor die with an- 
guiſh and regret, who having paſſed a life df 
integrity and honour, leaves the impreſſions d 
his exiſtence and virtues deep in the ſouls of al 
who knew him. With what divine raptum 
what ineffable tranſports muſt we imagine th 
virtuous ſoul exults, when emancipated fron 
the galling chains, the tenacious fetters of he 
corporeal priſon, ſhe ſoars on high to regal 
her congenial abode, her native element, th 
regions of eternal light and glory, from whend 
ſhe deſcended! For certainly our fouls are 
manations of the Divine Mind, confined and 
ſtruggling in this terreſtrial maſs, whoſe dea 
and inactive weight checks their native elaſi 
city, oppreſſed with corporeal organs: Þi 
when, diſengaged from matter, they return t 
their congenial habitations, then indeed the 
are conſcious of real and immortal life: nor at 
they longer ſubjected to the deſpotiſm of 
lentleſs pain, ſordid pleaſure, or ungratifi 

delirt 
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eſire; but, bleſſed with the full and complete 
poſſeſſion of themſelves, they are tormented by 
no contingency, importuned by no want, paſ- ' 
ive to nothing, but moving and actuating e- 
ery thing; 

WITH propriety is it therefore ſaid, that the 
body is mere earth, the ſoul celeſtial and im- 
ortal flame; a truth which the virtuous lives 
pf great men, and their noble actions, ſuffi- 
ently teſtify, For how ſhould the man who 
hinks himſelf born to no higher inheritance 
han thoſe mortal and turbid elements, which 
ie touches with his hands, or ſpurns with his 
cet, be able to deſpiſe the accommodations 
nd advantages of his preſent ſtate? How 
ould he be proof to the allurements of ſenſual 
leaſure, or ſhed his blood in the cauſe of vir- 
ue, and purſuit of honour? 

HENCE it muſt be falſe, that the whole man 
an be equally ſubje to mortality; for as the 
ody is a mere concretion of earth, it muſt feel 
he attraction of earthly poſſeſſions and enjoy- 
ents, till it returns to the boſom of its ma- 
erna] element. But the heaven-deſcended 
dul, by its native tendency, aſpires to things 
ut are immortal and heavenly; nor are its 
ims and wiſhes circumſcribed by the ſame 
arrow limits with thoſe of the body. 
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IT can therefore never be ſaid to taſte thelifi 
ſweets of real life, nor enjoy abſolute and in 
violable repoſe, whilſt impriſoned in the bod) 
Like a reluctant captive, it regrets the chain 
of its terreſtrial dungeon, and the polluting 
of matter. What a ſacred change! how im- 
portant a revolution of our exiſtence ! to ben 
once delivered from the toils and adverſities d 
life! to be wrapped in the boſom of tranquillity 
amidſt the painful viciſſitudes, the circling ca. 
lamities which involved us! and as if eſcapel 
from the ſevere: durance, the intolerable ſer 
vitude of life, to: regain the habitations of 
boundleſs freedom and profuſe delight! Fa 
to theſe divine-anticipations we mult refer the 
ſentiments of philoſophers, when they diſcourk 
concerning the ſacred tranquillity of the pious 
and the ſupreme beatitude, which, after thei 
departure from this world, they are ſaid ſo com: 
pletely and perpetually to enjoy: who as the 
underſtood that men were not created and ple 
ced here by blind or undeſigning contingent) 
nor that the ſame retribution could be.juſtl 
given to men of worth and virtue, (who hi 
ving drained the bitter cup of adverſity, e 
pired in the midſt of pangs), as to the 
wretches whoſe deſires are fixed, nay who 


very ſouls are for ever intent upon projectit 
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ud perpetrating the moſt deteſtable wicked- 
Wc ; for this reaſon, they could not imagine, 
hat the ſame ſerene and gentle exit from life, 
or the ſame glory and felicity after death, was 
rromiſcuouſly beſtowed on both. 

LET me therefore indulge the dear recollec- 
ion, let my foul imbibe all the refreſhment 
Ind conſolation with which it is pregnant, 
nce I am conſcious that my dear departed 
laughter, whoſe virtues at once deſerved and 
uſtified the higheſt degree of paternal fond- 
eſs, lived in ſuch a manner, that neither the 
purity of her morals, nor the extent of her 
iſdom, could admit any acceſſion; and in 
ch a manner too ſhe died, that, on the rack 
f nature, in the moſt excruciating pangs of 
hildbirth, which produced her final cata- 
rophe, ſhe diſcovered the moſt unſhaken for- 
Witude, the nobleſt exaltation of ſoul: which 
emembrance, though not quite diveſted of all 
5 bitterneſs, is yet mingled with ſenſations 
comfort and ſatisfaction, as it occurs when 
e tide of grief is in its ebb, though ſtill the 
rges have not quite forgot to ſwell. How in- 
ed ſhould my ſituation be different, fince 
ny lovely child could ſuffer no evil in death? 
or was my affliction incongruous to nature, 
ut ſuch as all who feel the lot of humanity 


WT might 
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might partake. Why ſhould its emotions dit 
turb and agitate my ſoul with ſorrow, beyond 
what a fuſceptible nature ought to diſcover! 
What therefore remains for me? ſince; unde 
the kind tuition, and by the gracious aflif- 
ance. of Heaven, | ſhe has nobly performed ti 
part aſſigned her here below; What! but tt 
transfer my wiſhes, my contemplations, n 
my ſoul, itſelf, to- that ſublimer ànd happie 
ſtate of exiſtence, which F now believe ſhe er 
Joys, in every conſcious power; which I bs 
lieve, did I ſay? let me retract the faint afler 
tion, let me give way to truth, and boldly ab 
firm, that I feel it. bt 

THIS meditation will for ever be a ſourd 
of more intenſe and copious pleaſure to m 
heart, as the ſtate which ſhe now unqueſtion 
ably enjoys in its perfection, is more ſublim 
and exalted than the moſt refined. and enlarge 
felicity compatible with human life. For whi 
portion of good may not the dear deceaſed 
thought to merit, whoſe intentions and action 
had no tincture, no participation of evil; ail 
who ſuffered the pains, the misfortunes t 
which in life ſhe was expoſed, with a diſpo 
tion ſo patient and reſigned, that her acqul 
eſcence in the will of Heaven was no leſs bu 


bitually diſcovered in adverſe than in proſpt 
4 
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dus Ooccurrences; whilſt, in the fulneſs of her 
dul, ſhe poured forth herfincere acknowledg- 


Ver nents to the immortal Gods far both? And 
75 though her whole heart and underſtanding 
Þ were employed in fulfilling the great and im- 


portant ends of virtue; yet, pleaſed with the 
njoyment of conſeieus werth alone, ſhe did 
not oſtentatiouſly exert her beneficence, but, 
with ſincere and unaſſuming modeſty, declined 
ie praiſe and approbation which ſhe merited. 
MusT I not therefore think, that ſo pure a 
ſpirit was highly acceptable to the Deity, and 
bleſſed with his full approbation'; fince in life 
it was ſo little influenced by ſelfiſh regards, ſo 
onſtantly and ardently ſolicitous to cultivate 
and improve its own rectitude, and to perform 
he great taſks of humanity and juſtice, as the 
ole end of its exiſtence; in whom the living 
and viſible portraiture of virtue appeared, not 
as we frequently ſee it, the reſult of laborious 
ypocriſy and falſe imitation, but ſuch as it 
ines in Heaven, genuine, deep, and ſubſtan- 
al ? For as the benignity of nature ſo kindly 
sad juſtly had tempered her frame, that ſhe 
purſued whatever was beautiful or fit in hu- 
an conduct with a ſpontaneous motion, and 
nnate propenſity ; yet, not contented with this 
wourable conſtitution, ſhe endeavoured, by 
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ſevere, more permanent than thoſe of the body 
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the utmoſt exertions of reaſon, the moſt inyz, 
riable attention to wiſdom, that ſhe might be 
able to render theſe faithful impulſes of m. 
ture unneceſſary. Whoever, therefore, had 
more nearly explored the manners which ſhe x; 
dopted, and the plan of life which ſhe purſue; 
whoever had obſerved her conſummate pu- 
dence in the government of her. family, he 
manly genius in all the affairs of life, her pro 
found and comprehenſive learning, would hat 
acknowledged, that ſhe wanted none of thol 
advantages ſo loudly arrogated by our afſy 
ming ſex, which are either diſcovered in the ell 
mation and diſcernment of things in general 
or in the proper and exact diſcharge « of: dome: 
tic adminiſtration. Hence it was, that i in pris 
dence and magnanimity, virtues which we out: 
ſelves, with all our maſculine vanity, too fit 
quently want, ſhe, though a woman, fo emi⸗ 
nently excelled, that, far from purſuing extriꝶ 
fic remedies for her grief, looking within hes 
ſelf for all her refources, on her own virtue! 
lone ſhe depended, and by her own virtue alout 
ſhe was ſuſtained. 

FARTHER, as the diſeaſes of theſoul are mor 


ſo much ought our ſurpriſe to increaſe, wha 
we find a woman, a ſoft and delicate woman 
ſuperin 
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uperior to every corporeal infirmity by her for- 
jtude, and to every perturbation of mind by 
er wiſdom. Hence it was, that though her 
lial ſympathy for the calamities of her father, 
hough the uneaſineſs which ſhe ſuffered from 
e diſorders of the times were great, yet never 
ould my watchful tenderneſs perceive her 
ind diſconcerted, nor her ſpirit dejected. Her 
dul deeply felt the regret of her father's ha- 


hrough her whole family, the ſaw with afflict- 
d eyes the confiſcation of my fortune; but, 
with tender aſſiduity, ſhe conſtantly aſſiſted her 
mother in every exigence; hy the wiſeſt delibe- 
ations and matureſt advices; nay, even when 
he poſture of onr affairs appeared moſt critical 
nd dangerous, ſhe did not heſitate to inſpire 
er relations with hopes of my return. Our 
ommon diſtreſs, therefore, was not a more ex- 
tberant ſource of bitterneſs: and wo, than the 
leaſure and ſatisfaction which we conſtantly 
elt from the unruffled fweetneſs, the exquiſite 
enfibility, the {ſympathetic piety of a child ſo 
early beloved. | 

WERE my heart to conſult its own e 
nd convenieney, did I liſten to the dictates of 
aternal affection, the pleadings of nature 
ck are ſo ſtrongly and univerſally felt, ſure- 


ly 
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aiſhment, ſhe partook the farrow diffuſed 
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iy I muſt have'wiſhed that pleaſure and ſati 
faction ſtill continued: but when I revolveis 
my breaſt, her freedom from the chains of th 
body, her exemption from all poſſible miſery 
the ſecure poſſeſſion of eternal being, I not ou 
feel the throbs of paternal regret ſubſide, by 
even [contemplate her improved fituation wit 
heartfelt joy. For what more delightful ide 
can 1 indulge, whilſt: my reaſon tells me thi 
my ſoul is immortal, than in reflecting wit 
firm perſuaſion, that my daughter ſhall for 
ver exiſt, and for ever participate every ſil 
lime enjoyment of which intelligent beings: t 
capacious and ſuſceptible? . - 
Now, that the ſoul is immortal, Link bete 
without heſitation; nor am I unwilling to cu 
lect the ſentiments of the wiſe and comtemp 
tive upon this important ſubject; ſince the cu 
rent of my ideas has inſenſibly tranſported n 
to it. Nor do I imagine the opinion ſo weak) 
ſupported by reaſon; that it ſhould be neceſſ. 
to call in \ſuch auxiliary arguments as thek 
that there ſtill remains, even in the bodies. 
the dead, ſuch ſignatures of beauty and digi 
ty, ſuch impreſſions of indefatigable energy, 
muſt inſpire us with veneration, and, inſtead 
inducing us to think that the ſoul ultimate 
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hat the body 1s her living tomb, . and that ſhe 
emains in a ſtate of ſepulture, whilſt her 

en covers are envelopped in its darkneſs and inac- 
ivity ; as if it were not plain from number- 
ſs and convincing arguments, that he who 
maintains the ſoul to be only coeval with the 
body, and involved in the ſame ruin, combats 
he whole force of reaſon, without being ſup- 


ported by any one rational deduction. 
MM BUT were it neceſſary to ſupport this prin- 
re iple by authority, what name more import- 


int, more venerable, could I ſelect, than his 
hom Apollo himſelf pronounced the wifſeſt 
f men? whoſe declared and fixed opinion it 
vas, that the ſouls of men were divine intelli- 
gences, and that, when emancipated from the 
body, they return to that heaven whence they 
riginally deſcended. This, in every conver- 
ation, he firmly and invariably aſſerted; in 
which he agreed with thoſe philoſophers, whom 
ntiquity diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
mei ali School, and on whom it beſtowed high 
arks of eſteem. Amongſt them it was a fix- 
d and unqueſtionable tenet, that the hu- 
an ſoul was of celeſtial origin; and that 
zac de was not only a gift, but even a real and in- 
mate part of the eternal and all- productive 
ind. 6 
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sn ſoul, can doubt that ſhe is of divine ex- 
action? and, if ſo, muſt he not alſo confeſs, 
hat whatever partakes the divine nature is im- 
nortal and imperiſhable ; ſince, particularly 
om two attributes eſſential to mind, its in- 
xtinguiſhable nature may be certainly inveſti» 
ated, and clearly perceived? 

ONE of theſe is, a principle of intrinſic acti- 
ity, a power of beginning and continuing 
notion, which muſt be acknowledged inherent 
n the ſoul, and even conſtituent of her being. 
or as ſhe is moved by her own innate force, 
or borrows the firſt impulſe of motion from 
rithout, like other mechanical agents; and as 
he higheſt marks of inceſſant activity are evi- 
lently perceptible, ſince, even whilſt the body 
s in the profoundeſt ſleep, the ſoul is aſſi- 
luouſly and apparently exerted; for this reaſon 


ts duration, cannot admit the ſmalleft doubt. 
TH1s concluſion the whole force of reaſon, 
his the ultimate tendency of things, unavoid- 
bly extort. For ſurely the ſoul is an image of 
od, the participant of his nature, and the 
product of his power. But if God himſelf, by 
e neceſſity of his nature, enjoys immortality, 
hy ſhould he decree, that a part which he 
pontaneouſly abſtracted from himſelf ſhould 
1 "- "> 
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be divinity of its eſſence, and the eternity of 
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be mortal? By this very inſtance then, he hu 
thought proper to diſplay the pre-eminence q 
divine power, that he is not only effentialh 
immortal himſelf, but capable of inveſting o 
ther beings with his own nature, and of my 
king them alſo, by that participation, immo 
t 3 
- NeverTHELEss he determined that the by: 
dy ſhould be mortal. Nor was that conſtity 
tion 1mproper, as it takes its rife from earth 
to whoſe tranſmutations all ſublunary form 
are ſubjected, and, when the courſe of life is f 
niſhed, muſt refolve into the ſame element 
But the ſoul being of divine origin, inceſſant 
ly aſpires to heaven as its natal clime; fort 
conſtantly wiſhes to repoſſeſs that habitatia 
from whence it had formerly departed. 

Ir, however, it is a property eſſential to eithe 
of the two, that it ſhould gravitate to eat 
as its ultimate repoſe, it muſt peculiarly þ 
the property of the body. But the foul, by i 
natural tendency, mult explore an eternal habr 
tation in heaven, for heaven is the country 0 
ſouls: becauſe no modification of matter cal 
give birth to mind, ſince there is nothing i 
it which indicates its exiſtence reſulting fron 
mixture, from concretion, or from any arti 


cial and temporary compoſition of parts; 
8 that 
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hat, in its whole frame, not one quality can 
e found, which intimates its ſtructure and 
formation to be terreſtrial. Nor has it the leaſt 
analogy with the fluidity of water, the elaſtici- 
y of air, or the corroſive violence of fire; for 
n theſe eflences, however modified, there is 
10t the leaſt ray of intelligence, reflection, or 


e bo Wcmory. Now theſe qualities are neceſſarily 
(un onſtituent of mind, by whoſe operations ſhe 
art W-cains the paſt, preſages the future, and com- 
orm rehends the preſent, which are attributes of 


Deity alone; nor can we concave whence man 
ould derive them, unleſs from God himſelf. 
The nature and energy of the ſoul are therefore 
bſolutely peculiar, and entirely different from 
heſe exiſtences and powers which are familiar 
o our obſervation, and communicated by our 


edith rternal ſenſes. 

eau WNATEVER therefore it is which is endued 
y With the powers of perception and volition, 
in which the principles of health and activity 


re inherent, this muſt derive its origin from 
eaven, this muſt participate the divine na- 
ure, and, by neceſſary conſequence, be im- 
nortal. Nor can God himſelf, whoſe exiſt- 
nce and perfections we conclude from the 
ame of nature and our own, be conceived in 
y other manner, than as an omnipreſent 

R 2 mind; 
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mind; whoſe operations are boundleſs and free; 
whoſe contexture is incapable of diviſibilit 
like other temporary beings which ſubſiſt h 
the concretion of diſſoluble parts; which per. 
ceives and communicates motion to every 
thing, but is itſelf endued with endleſs and in 
defatigable energy. To the human ſoul there: 
fore, which is an emanation of his own m- 
ture, we muſt conclude, that he has comm 
nicated the ſame eternity. 

Nor will its deſigning powers, its wonderful 
exertions, lead us to any other determination, 
but that its nature is divine, and its duration 
endleſs. Why elſe do we project plans, and exet 
deſires, ſo far beyond the limits of our preſent 
ſtate? For whether we chuſe to conſider the er 
tent and magnificence of elegant buildings, a 
the laborious productions of genius and learn 
ing, or the immenſe quantity of money beſtow- 
ed in procuring ſuch acquiſitions as are eſteem 
ed moſt permanent and eſtabliſhed in their ns 
ture, or our avidity of extenſive, multiplied 
and durable poſſeſſions, we may certainly ut 
fer, that no man would either conceive, or Is 
bour to accompliſh ſuch enterpriſes, unleſs bt 
was perſuaded, that not only a long ſeries d 
time, but even eternity itſelf was the inher 


tance of his being. "_ the very infatiabk 
; delir 
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fre: WW-Gre of everlaſting fame, the inextinguiſhable 
uit, ict of honour, the aſſiduous purſuit of wealth 
t Had influence, evidently ſhow that the ſoul of 
per an extends her proſpect even to boundleſs 
everWucurity ; nor circumſcribes her deſires by the 
d i- ants and gratifications of animal life, like o- 


her beings of inferior rank, but eſteems theſe 
urſuits as abject, contemptible, and only ſuit- 
ble to the limits of a momentary and contin- 


rent exiſtence. 

WHarT ſhall we think of theſe ſublime aint 
re-eminent qualities, which are indulged to 
io other creature that lives upon earth but man 
lone? On him alone is beſtowed the power of 
ontemplating heaven and celeſtial things: it is 
is peculiar province to explore the depths of 
inowledge, and enjoy its diſcoveries, which 
ither contribute to the culture and improve- 
ment of his virtue, or to the detection of 
heſe laws that regulate the revolutions of the 
un and other heavenly bodies; or to pre- 
ve the memory of remote antiquity, and 
nake the proper application of ſuch improve- 
ents as have been obtained in the obſcureſt 
parts of ſcience. Are not theſe plain indica- 
ions of the ſoul's divinity? Do not their ex- 
ent and importance obviouſly ſhow, that the 
ature which they. inveſt muſt be derived 
from 
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from heaven, ſince it has imbibed ſo liber 
a portion of celeſtial excellence? | 
CN we imagine, if the ſoul were deſtined 
ſink in a gloomy annihilation when the body 
dies, that the beſt and wiſeſt of men woull 


_ reſign their lives with ſuch equality of temper 


while profligates and fools ſhiver on the ver 


of time with fuch ineffable horror, ſuch dey 


regret? It is ſaid, that Socrates, even to his la 
moment, entertained his friends and diſciple 
with an account of the ſerene receſs, the hap 
py immortality, which attend the good an 
pious; and that, animated by theſe proſped 
he drank the poiſoned cup with as much 
chearfulneſs and alacrity, as if he had not bee 
expelled to the filence and darkneſs of the tomb, 
but called to aſſume the ſplendor and dignity 
of ſovereign empire. Yet they whoſe ſouls an 
prone to earth, and grovelling in the dull 
whoſe thoughts never riſe above its ſordid pur: 
ſuits and contemptible pleaſures, are invariably 
obſerved to ſhow the moſt inflexible repug: 
nance, the moſt ungraceful averſion in their 
departure from life. Nor is this conduct un 
natural, whilſt, as the ſcene of immortality o- 
pens to their immediate proſpect, they already 
feel the rack of inconceivable anguiſh, and au- 


ticipate thoſe eternal puniſhments W 
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e conſequences of a guilty and flagitious 
Ife. | x |. „ ' > ds | 
Wued we contemplate the inattention of 
nan to thoſe latent prepoſſeſſions of immorta- 


roulity, which are ſo legible in a number of their 
nper tions, may we not juſtly exclaim, 0 
verg fools! O ignorant of what concerns you moſt, 
den even the dignity and glory of your nature * 

5 ace it can be hid from no attentive ſpectator, 
pst the funeral obſequies, deifications, and o— 
bayer ſacred rites tranſmitted from our anceſtors, 


ere plainly, nay articulately expreſlive of the 
ul's everlaſting exiſtence. Nor would they 
ave worſhipped the dead with ſuch divine ho- 
jours, nor handed down from generation to 
eneration ſuch a multiplicity and variety of 
pulchral rites, unleſs from a firm and intuitive 


an crſuaſion that the ſoul ſurvived in death, and 
aut =" the whole man was not overwhelmed in the 
pur recks of the body. 

abh HENCE they ſeem to have determined, that 


cath was not the ultimate ſcene in the human 
rama, nor followed by the abſolute and final 
xtinction of our being; but that it was rather 
he province of that ſable herald to receive, in 
heir exit, thoſe who live agreeably to the laws 
f God and nature, that he might introduce 


hem to more ſubſtantial, permanent, and ex- 
alted 
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alted happineſs. For whoever have lived cor 
gruous to the dictates of nature, nor are im 
preſſed with the ſtains which men too eath 
and deeply contract from the corrupted: cul. 
toms and manners of the world ; ſtains thy 
obſcure the ſacred and informing radiance or 
ginally kindled by the breath of God in th 
human boſom, by producing, nouriſhing, au 
confirming every vice ; theſe, whether thy 


Orn 
et,! 
e CO 


s thi 


live or die, muſt be conſigned, by the decree dion. 
the Almighty, to glory and virtue. For r W. 
is not only conſonant with the matureſt deter ¶nuſt 
minations of reaſon, but founded on eterniWnd ! 
truth and invariable equity. For to whom calWÞluih: 
the tuition and guardianſhip of equity be mo ions, 
ſacred, than to the divine mind, from who imat 
unchangeable ideas it reſults ? hat t 

SINCE therefore man alone, of all inferi aver 
conſcious beings, is capacitated, by explori's Cr 
his own and other natures, in ſome meaſure er h. 
diſcover the divine exiſtence and perfections; Mintelli 


ind, 
Ca 
blind, 
ion, 

ranſit 
and h 
thi: 


his kindred to divinity muſt be nearer, fol 
he has not rendered himſelf obnoxious to d 
vine wrath, by a life of guilt and pollution, 
muſt ſurely return to God, from whence ! 
came. Nor is there a ſtronger or more cl 
vIncing argument for human immortalit 
than that man participates the divine intell 
gene 
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cou ence, and, from theſe impreſſions of wiſdom, 
inW&oodne(s, and juſtice, which are legible in the 
oral and material world, can inveſtigate the 
will of their glorious Architect and Superintend- 
nt, in ſuch a manner, that though he were 
Horn in the moſt ſavage and inhoſpitable deſert, 
2 et, by the impulſes and diſcipline of nature, 
e could not doubt that God exiſts, nor that he 
s the ſupreme object of worſhip and venera- 
ee ion. 3 

WHAT a ſublime diſcovery is this! how 
muſt it fill the rational ſoul with aſtoniſhment! 
erm nd how might it cover inferior natures with 
1 cal uthes, if hey were ſuſceptible of thoſe ſenſa- 
mo ions, to find that man is connected by an in- 
imate and indiſſoluble relation with God ! and 
hat there 1s no percipient being upon earth, 
ave man alone, endued with the knowledge of 
ts Creator; nor is there any other creature un- 
ler heaven informed by a living, active, and 
ntelligent ſpirit, an irradiation of the divine 
ind. 

CaN man, therefore, be ſo impenetrably 


erung 
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ure tl 
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ſol 
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n, lind, ſo invincibly ignorant of his filial rela- 
ce ion, that he ſhould induſtriouſſy avoid 2 


ranſition which reconducts him to his father 
and his God; for we can conclude death to be 
zothing elſe, but a migration to a ſublime and 
8 heavenly 
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heavenly abode: nor is this only proved by ſud 


deductions as arife from our notions of trut 
and equity, but likewiſe by the firmeſt an 
moſt unanimous conſent of the wiſe and good 
AND if there are any who live in ſuch; 
manner, as to be in endleſs difcord with the 
own internal conſtitution, ſuch it would high 
ly become to reflect, that this terreſtrial orb i 
ſelf, and every thing elſe beneath the canopy 
of heaven, is governed by the divine will 
which as it has impreſled eſtabliſhed laws a 
the inanimate creation, as It actuates and w 
gulates ſenſative beings of an inferior rank þ 
inſtinctive principles, muſt certainly have pn 
ſcribed ſome rule of action to be aſſiduouſſ 
acquired, and inviolably obſerved by its inte 
hgent oftspring. 
BEs1DEs, that we may be reconciled with 1 
fate compoſed of oppoſite extremes, let us conſide 
that certain viciſſitudes appear to be exhibitel 
through the whole frame of nature. For wil 
any one aſſert, that he has beheld the eat 
fertile and productive every year, or ſeen he 
boſom always covered with the richeſt and mok 
liberal crops, nor ever teeming with nox10us 0 
uſeleſs weeds? Who can affirm, from his owl 
obſervations, that, in their ſeaſon, animals : 
always pregnant, and always prolific of 
numerou 
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zumerous and healthy race, without the leaſt 
nterval of barrenneſs ? But ſince theſe contra- 
lictory phenomena are univerſally perceived; 
nd ſince, in human affairs, it is not permitted 
o with for any thing perpetually exempt from 
juctuation, and permanent in its nature; why 


ug hould we expect that human nature will be 
ee from theſe alternatives and diverſities 


chich prevail through the whole material and 
mimal creation? 


vs Ir man has lived for a number of years in 
d rWroſperity ; if, after the acquiſition of diſtin- 
k buiſhed honours, accumulated wealth, and a 


romiſing family, he is long indulged with the 
njoyment of theſe important advantages; 
urely ſuch a one may acquit providence, and 
low that it has dealt nobly with him. Still 
owever ſome reverſe of fortune, ſomething 
rom which a ſenſative nature ſhrinks, muſt 
emain to be felt and endured. - Death, how- 
ver terrible, muſt be encountered; though it 
hould be born with greater patience, as it is 
othing preternatural, nor the peculiar deſti- 
ly of any one individual, but common to the 
rhole ſpecies : nay, inſtead of being only to- 
oui erable, we ought: to eſteem it highly accepta- 
le, even on this account, that it reſcues us 


rom the numberleſs ſeductions and errors to 
8 2 which 
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which we are liable, ſo long as we live in thi 
world; where the inconceivable diverſity and 
inconſiſtency of prevailing opinions ſuſpend ou 
moſt indefatigable inquiries, and diſtract us in 
the purſuit of truth, to the perception and en- 
joyment of which this unwelcome meſſenge 
gently leads us. 

Now, that no acquiſition more bliſsful cat 
accrue to the ſoul of man, I apprehend we may 
eaſily judge, from that boundleſs and inſatiabk 
deſire of knowledge whictfis originally implant. 
ed in our frame, and which cannot be extin 
guiſhed but by its diſſolution; nor can I per 
ceive its perfection to conſiſt in any thing ell, 
than the full and perfect attainment and pok 
ſeſſion of truth. Now, what can we call th 
moſt ſtrenuous efforts of our profoundeſt and 
molt extenſive knowledge, but nearer and mon 
ſucceſsful approaches to truth? From when 
it is plain, that, when the one is attained, thi 
other can only be perfect; and it may with 
certainty be pronounced, that he who diſtind 
ly beholds, who intuitively perceives, the love 
ly form of truth, has attained the greateſt gool 
towards which his wiſhes aſpired; nay, that l 
is really and completely bleſſed. 2 

Bur e if we are impelled by the whole ford 
of nature to purſue our greateſt happineſs, and 

| | * j 
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fly from every oppreſſive weight of muſery ; 
what can we imagine more abſurd and irratio- 


nal, than a man who is ſo violently afflicted 
ſor the death of others, as to forget that feli- 
city towards which he is natively impelled, and 
to purſue a life of conſummate and unmixed 
tefpaty For ſuch is the unalterable ſlate of 
things, that unleſs one be abſolutely enfranchi- 
{:d from the terrors of death ; though he ſhould 
not only haye acquired the theory of virtue, 
but even in many caſes reduced it to practice, 
and confirmed it by habit; though he ſhould be 
ſufficiently diſintereſted, to deſpiſe every ſelfiſh 
purſuit, in compariſon of its poſſeſſion; {till it 
tis impoſſible for him to be happy. For what 
is the conſummation of miſery, but torture in- 
tenſely affecting, and perpetually reſiding in 
the ſoul? What elſe is terror, but a conſtant 
and painful impreſſion, that we are threatened 
with ſuch evils as are hateful and diſagreeable 
to nature? But how can he be either eaſy or 
appy, who 1s inceſſantly haunted and depreſſed 
with theſe tormenting anticipations? Nay this 
mult likewiſe be placed to the account of his 
nhappineſs, that he has not only treaſured up 
a internal fund of plagues and miſeries in his 
wn boſom, but likewiſe becomes the proverb, 


the reproach, and deriſion of others; becauſe 
no 
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no uneaſineſs appears more ſordid and deſpi- 
cable, as nothing leſs becomes a man than it 
exceſs. 
_ Now ff theſe comms infirmities, whot 
infection reaches the ſoul, be juſtly puniſhe 
with keen and bitter reproach, ſhall thoſe vice 
which are produced and entertained by ain 
mind itſelf be branded with no mark of inf. 
my? Ir is, on the contrary, certain, that thek 
ought to be chaſtiſed with ſeverer and mon 
vindictive animadverſion, as the ſoul ' whic 
they engroſs and occupy is a nobler habitatia 
than the body. £1222 12 150008 
Bur if any paſſion indulged in its extrem rom 
implies a high degree of turpitude, and juſth 
ſubjects its victim to the keeneſt reproachs 
ſurely it muſt follow, that he who abandon 
himſelf to exceſſive grief, can neither ment 
nor expect the leaſt approbation. For as, ut 
our opinions, there is a particular ſeries or col 
catenation which is moſt 'agreeable to truth 
ſo, in the courſe of things, there is a chain d 
ſucceſſion of connected events, reſulting fron 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature and providence: 
and as, in the courſe of diſputation, we alt 
neceſſarily led from one concluſion to anothel 
in the ſame manner, he who permits his inter 


nal ceconomy to be ſtained or difarranged, i 
wil 


licate 
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who ſuffers himſelf to be entangled in the in- 
W:ricacies of vice and exorbitant paſſion, ſhall 
immediately be hemmed in and overwhelmed 
by increaſing miſeries, ſhall be covered with 
umberleſs deformities and turpitudes. 
YET though I have declared fo violently a- 
painſt exceſſive grief, let me not be thought 
entirely to diſapprove it in all its degrees, nor 
o with it abſolutely eradicated from the mind. 


vithin which nature impells, and reaſon per- 
nits us to grieve ; for, as it is wiſely remark- 
d by Crantor, when any part is ſeparated 
rom the body by violence or amputation, it is 
atural and proper that ſenſibility ſhould re- 
tain, becauſe thus we are not only rendered 
onſcious of the -diforder, but urged and ſti- 
ulated to apply its remedy. For as no per- 
on can be inſenſible to corporeal pain, without 
deing of a ſavage and ſtubborn nature; ſo the 
ame inſenſibility transferred to the mind, in- 


licates a ſtupid and inflexible diſpoſition. But 
frouzhis is the culpable conduct, this the fault 
ence Which I reprehend, when we ſo abſolutely re- 
ve Men ourſelves to uncontroulable ſorrow, as to 


here are undoubtedly certain boundaries, 


leſerve a keener and more intolerable rebuke, 
or adopting an extreme diametrically oppoſite 
that natural apathy which I formerly men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, For as he who is impenetrably ſtupid 
and deprived of all ſenfibility, appears a mon: 
ſtrous phenomenon, ſomething quite differen 
from human nature, which, when ſeized with 
a mortal diſtemper, ſhows, by its intrinſic mo- 
tions, ſome degree of pain and uneaſineſs; f 
he who entertains immoderate grief, may be 
juſtly thought forgetful of his nature and ij 
ſituation,” as he ſeems to revolt againſt the ns 
ceſſary conditions of his being, the wile aul 
good order eſtabliſhed by nature and proys 
dence, From which it evidently appears, tha 
men are highly criminal, when they dare t 
decline theſe revolutions of deſtiny that at 
common to their whole ſpecies, or when the 
do not ſufficiently diſcover what becomes then 
in life, and diſtinguiſh what things are put 
ſuable, from what are avoidable in their ow 
nature, which is the proper office of wiſdom, 
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Nov that wiſdom is deputed by the ſancta ey 
and authority of Heaven, to be the ultimi ng 
arbitreſs of human affairs, from whoſe deciſaſ i νꝗ, 


there is no appeal, cannot ſurely be denied! ould 


any one. But he who gives way to the vl * ad) 
lence of unnatural grief, plainly oppoſes il letend 
ſacred regent in her province, and is guilty © ene 
the moſt inexpiable treaſon ; for he not oi hat th 
reſigns himſelf to melancholy and tears, wii vero 


0% 
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ut the leaſt proſpect of any ſalutary conſe- 
"uence, but entirely loſes the uſe of all his de- 
boning faculties. Where then is reaſon, if it 
affers itſelf to be extinguiſhed in grief? Where 
the perſeverance and conſtancy of his virtue, 
fhe is at variance with himfelf, and lies ſub- 
lued by diſtreſs ? Where, in ſhort, is his par- 
icipation of human nature, ſince he forgets 
hat he is a man, and thinks himſelf above the 
each of death ? 

Ir is however ende abſurd for any 
ne to flatter himſelf, that he is not ſubjected 


re o the ſame deſtiny which all the reſt of his 
t ind ſuſtain with reſignation. For is it poſſi- 
taal chat any one ſhould be ignorant, what a 


then trict relation, what an accurate ſimilarity ſub- 
puts between man and man? Were not men 
on articipants of the ſame nature, were they not 
lon ndued with qualifications in common, were 


hey not endeared by common tenderneſs a- 
ing from that participation, what reaſon 


10 ould be aſſigned for mutual beneficence ? what 
jedl ould oblige one to aſſiſt another, either with 


is advice, his fortune, or his influence, or to 


th letend him from the attacks and hoſtilities of 
1lty is enemies? Yet we find, on the contrary, 
t ol hat they who diſcover an averſion to ſuch kind 


nterpofitions, are not only diſapproved by the 
73 common 
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N 
common ſuffrage of their brethren, but ex _ 
accuſed of ſelfiſhneſs and cruelty. For ſurf 
we are not like our ſtatues, hewn into form fron 8 
a rock of cold marble, or a maſs of un fee. 
oak. There are within us certain propenſitis 3 

1 ally 
to compaſſion and natural affection, whid be, 
will never ſuffer to be extinguiſhed a dipuſl t 
tion that aſſimilates our nature to the Deity; 3 
I mean, the univerſal tenderneſs by which m 3 
exert ourſelves for the aſſiſtance and happinek wa 
of others. Neither is it at all poſſible to doubt 4 19 
that there is a principle deeply and indelibyWl . | 
impreſſed on the human heart, even in the for Wi 
mation of our exiſtence ; by which, as oſte hoon 
as we perceive any perſon involved or, opprel: * 
ed with misfortunes, we are touched with ſym AY 
pathy even to the inmoſt receſſes of our foul ind. 
nor can we, without ſelf-diſapprobation, omi MM 
any opportunity of alleviating his diſtreſs, ifou eſtin 
interpoſitions may prove effectual, though befon ind] 
that inſtant he had been an entire ſtranger to ons: 
For nature, by ſilent, yet powerful and intelir eſs n 
gible importunities, ſeems to ſolicit from w ory 
the ſame exertions of benignity and tendernel 1 
towards the diſtreſſed, which, in ſimilar ci Horn 
cumſtances, we would wiſh or expect from hing 
them. ler h 
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very one has reaſon to preſage as certain and 
navoidable, why ſhould he be diſturbed and 
gitated in ſuch a violent manner when they 
cally happen? Why ſhould he not rather recog- 
iſe theſe events as the inevitable deſtiny of 
ur nature, and equally impending on all the 
ecies ? How much more beautiful is the ſen- 
iment of that dramatic character introduced 
by Terence, who acknowledges himſelf a man, 
ad thinks himſelf concerned in every event re- 
ative to his nature? 

WurN therefore, with the ſame ſpirit and 
igour as we would expell a beaſt of prey ſtung 
1th thirſt of blood, we have eraſed and obli- 
erated this malignant prejudice out of our 
inds, that wretchedneſs and humamty are ſy- 
jonimous terms; when we have found the 
eſtiny of our nature is not wholly evil, but 
indly tempered with bleflings and ſatisfac- 
ions; we {hall certainly paſs our days in much 
eſs miſery and ſolicitude. For this conſola- 
ory impreſſion, this laſt reſource will ever be 
eft us, that whatever happens ought to be 
orn with a firm and unſhaken mind, and no- 
hing can poſſibly befall a man which will ren- 
ler him totally and finally miſerable. This 
ranquillity we may quickly poſleſs, if we do 
12 | not 


Ir then there be particular occurrences Which 
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not meanly flatter our falſe and miſchievouſhny | 
prepoſleſhons, but embrace the truth with al houg 
our ſouls, which is the nobleſt, the moſt divie ion: 
of all acquiſitions. Under her facred auſpicg 1 


we ſhall proceed with rapidity and ſucceſs i 
the cultivation of our being; we ſhall acquin 
that magnanimity and ſublimity of fpiri; 


ſity ; we ſhall enter the liſts of virtue and ho- 


nour, to perform the nobleſt and moſt arduow]Whalanc 
taſks which they demand with redoubled al- No 
crity and vigour, when we eſteem nothing truly Hoca! 


laudable, but ſuch diſpoſitions and actions a 
are prompted by eternal rectitude and juſtic 


er t 
dortan 


nor ſolicit any other advantages, but that rei iffere 
and ſubſtantial excellence which alone can Heaſon 
productive of true glory. diler 
Bu x here I ſeem to confine myſelf within com 
mits which are too narrow aud contracted. er my 
how can a more extenſive champaigu be open-{ſhenc 


is is 
pab 
r pa 
brit; 

conf 


ed? a champaign in which my thoughts may 
rove more at large, and derive more ſolid ad: 
vantage from their excurſions. than that which 
now lies before me But I ſhould bluſh, and 
appear unpardonable even to myſelt, if, ne 


pleting that medicine for a wounded foul is is 
which Hall others appears to be moſt ſalutary Hansfe 
and ciicciual, I ſhould turn the whole force oy ca 


m. 
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y expoſtulation, the wh ole current of my 
houghts, to my own pleaſure and fatisfac- 
jon alone. | 
[ Have already ſaid, that we ought ſtre- 
uoully to avoid intenſe and permanent ſorrow ; 
or was my aſſertion without reaſon, ſince im- 
oderate grief is frequently a copious and ge- 
uine ſource of numerous and ſevere aMictions, 
nd attended with no beneficial effects that can 
palance them. | 
Nok is exceſſive grief an ambiguous or equi- 
ocal conduct, which we may be induced ei- 
er to praiſe or blame, by numerous and im- 
ortant motives of equal force, derived from 
lifferent opinions and oppoſite methods of 
eaſoning. For if I ſhould be threatened with 
dilemma even of this kind, I would act with 
ncommon diffidence and precaution, nor ſuf- 
er myſelf to be involved in a ſituation from 
hence I could perceive no egreſs. But ſince 
is is the caſe, that intenſe regret is really 
Ipable, I affert, that we ought to ſubdue 
r paſſions, and reſiſt grief with invincible 
prit; for whether we explore our own minds, 
conſult the common ſentiments of mankind, 
nis is certainly our proper courſe. But if we 
Iinsfer our thoughts to the dead themſelves, 
o can we imagine that our inexhauſted tears 
and 
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and endleſs lamentations will be acceptable ty 
them, eſpecially as they can derive no advan- 
tage from 1t? but to ourſelves it will be fruit- 
ful of many diſadvantages, and many ſever 
reflexions from thoſe who obſerve us. Wha 
therefore can we imagine they would wiſh d 
ſolicit from us? nothing certainly, but that 


W 
we ſhould conſecrate them to memory with gh 
diſtinction and veneration. | A 

LET none, ſays Ennius, 8 
Let none who to the pile my relicts bear, hat! 
Beſtow the idle tribute of a tear. ajeſ 

0 : xecra 

For what reaſon? He himſelf aſſigns it: PA 
Embalm'd in fame my aſhes ſtill ſhall lie; els f 
Nor ſhall my nobler ſelf, my numbers, die, O WS 
But, breath'd from mouth to mouth, in endleſs ſeries ay.) e co 

| ; | ) T 

Why therefore ſhould he refuſe the tribute d bl 
iſpen 


la mentations and tears? Becauſe he could on 


was conſcious of having obtained. On tt 
ſame account then we have reaſon to ſuſped 
that our protracted and deep regret may prot 
uneaſy and diſagreeable to the dead, ſince 
cannot imagine that they would importune all 
favours from us, unleſs they were ſuch as afford 
ourſelves the greateſt pleaſure and ſatisfactio 


This muſt certainly be glory, or a conſtant a 
faithft 
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faithful recollection of their virtues, with all 
the love and admiration which they merit; 
which if we can immortalize, by tranſmitting 
them, in converfation or writing, from gene- 
ration to generation, this ſeems to be the only 
obligation, nor is it a trivial one, which we 
can confer upon the dead. 

War ſhall we ſay to the maxim delivered 
yy men of eminent wiſdom, That he who 
pricves beyond the power of conſolation or re- 
overy, cannot adore the Deity himſelf with 
hat fear and reverence which is due to ſupreme 
ajeſty? For it is the higheſt impiety, the moſt 
xccrable ſacrilege, to affront, with ungrate- 
ul returns, that free and diſintereſted good- 
eſs from whence, as from its native ſource, 
lows every advantage that we can enjoy. On 
e contrary, they who have implicitly obeyed 
ie will of Heaven, and have received all the 
iſpenſations of its wiſe and free adminiſtra- 
on with equal complacency, are honoured 


\ the th the higheſt praiſes of their cotempora- 
ſet whilſt living, and conſigned to immorta- 
proſe , with imperiſhable honour, when dead: 
4 lis is the common ſenſe of mankind from the 
© a0 rlieſt antiquity, 

afford Bur if any characters were found who, to 


c worſhip of the Gods, joined the practice of 


virtue, 
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to the worſhip and veneration of the Deity, 
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virtue; and the exerciſe of univerſal benevolence 
upon ſuch theſe honours have always been con 
ferred with proportionable zeal and alacrity, 

Wk have cauſe therefore in this, as in al 
moſt every other ſtep of its procedure, to ye 
nerate the excellence of ancient wiſdom. I 
what idea can we entertain as the aggregate 
human perfection, what character under hex 
ven can we dignify with more ſincere or exalt 
ed praiſe, than him whoſe life has been one 
uninterrupted ſeries of progreſſive virtue; why 
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| ; Im 
has added the conſtant obſervation of univer ET 


ſal philanthropy and juſtice; nor ever mdut ET 
ved the fainteſt wiſh, the moſt triviakthought njoyr 
which had no tendency to improve his piety 1e in 


humanity, or virtue? 
IN vain would we attempt to aflign any e 
ther cauſe for that ignorance and error whid 
violate the tranquillity, and obſcure the digi- 
ty of human nature, than the perpetual neglt 
gence, which almoſt univerſally. prevails, d 
piety towards God, of beneficence and charit 
towards men, and of virtue and rectitude in 0 
own diſpoſitions and actions, though th 
ought to be the chief ends, the prepollent pr 
ciples of human conduct. From the ſame ui 
happy cauſes, we moſt ardently purſue what } 
oug 
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bught moſt ſtrenuouſly to avoid, and are hur- 
ried along, with a blind precipitation, to ſuch 


vich ſavageneſs and ferocity. From this en- 
enomed ſource natively ſpring thoſe fierce and 
nquenchable deſires, by which not only par- 
icular men, but even whole families and 
ighty ſtates have been finally extirpated. Be- 
des, from hence we may trace the blackeſt 
Sreachery, the moſt implacable diſcord, the 
herceſt and moſt uncontroulable ſeditions, the 
termination of men, and devaſtation of 
calms. Hence likewiſe theſe inſupportable ca- 
zmities, theſe furious commotions, which 
nuſt not only blaſt the order, but deſtroy the 
njoyment, and extinguiſh the very deſire of 
te in deſpair and bitterneſs, 

Quite different is the fate of thoſe, whoſe 
carts are proof to temptation, and whoſe ſouls 
re enamoured of virtue ; for, invariably obſe- 
wous to the divine will, they never hope that 
procedure ſhould comply with their hu- 
ours and miſtakes, but implicitly, and with- 
at reſerve, abandon themſelves, and their 
eareſt intereſts, to its direction. Violence and 
jury are foreign to their nature; their bene- 
olence, their tenderneſs, their liberality are 
ktenfive as God's Creation, No longer are they 


U acceſſible 
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ions as deform the ſcene 'of human nature + 
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| 

4 acceſſible to the attacks of exquiſite pain, ny gi 
longer domineered by the rage of blind au. 

l | impetuous defire; vice has rallied all her fora, co 
be againſt them in vain, they haverepelled her ue 

p molt efforts, they have expunged and eradics oun 

+ I ted the very ſeeds and principles of jirregu ene. 

5 paſſion out of their ſouls. a ſtat 

1 SURELY therefore our anceſtors acted wihity 

. the utmoſt propriety, when they dignified wit ighti 

divine honours thoſe whoſe lives were agreadih;..:« 

ble to themfetves, dear to God, and advaniM...14 

geous to man. Nor is the heavenly ſtrain WM,..1 ; 

the wiſe poet without foundation, which un: 

forms, that they paſs an endleſs duration HMchicl 

happy and immediate mtercourſe with the in mpoſ 

mortal Gods. eing 

YET this will not lead us fo far as to in ¶iſcov 

ginc, what neither reaſon can conceive nord rery 

veſt, that their bodies {hall be tranflated | ure, 

Heaven. For nature, which faichfully reſo. mo 

every detached particle to its proper and peur! 

Har element, will not ſuffer us to believe, Mnnals 

what is earthly can be any where lodged but hat th 


carth. The ſame inconſiſtency, however, is Wſuccee, 
implied, in thinking that the ſouls of thoſe n 
are diſtinguiſhed in Heaven and earth, by ti 
piety towards the one, and their beneficenc 


the other, ſhould be elevated to thoſe ſupe | 
regu 
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gions, as a ſphere more adapted to their me- 
it. Such, if we may believe the traditionary 
accounts continued even to our times, ſuch was 
e glorious fate of Romulus, che original 
ounder of our city, whom the diſtinguiſhed 
enefit he coaferred upon mankind, in erecting 
z ſtate fo majeſtic, juſtly advanced to the dig- 
ity of the Gods. And this happened in an en- 
= ightened period, when the human powers, cul- 
ated with letters, experience, and diſcipline, 
ould eaſily diſcern things from appearances, 
and truth from falſehood ; ſo that their minds 
annot be thought ſuſceptible of any perſuaſion, 
rhich implied the leaſt ſemblance of fiction or 
mpoſition. It is therefore concluſive, that this 
being, though once clothed in mortality, yet 
liſcovered ſuch pre-eminence in virtue, and in 
very beneficent quality which adorns our na- 
ure, that he was not only judged worthy of 
mmortality, but deified. Such grace and fa- 
'our has alſo been beſtowed on others, (if the 
nnals of our fathers deſerve our confidence), 
at their departure from life was immediately 
ucceeded by their acceſhon to divinity. 


ol; i TH1s opinion was firſt received among the 
by ti reeks, and perhaps from them adopted a- 


nongſt us. For Hercules, Bacchus, the re- 
owned brothers Caſtor and Pollux, with many 
92 illuſtrious 
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of ſuperior dignity, as well as a great many o 
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illuſtrious women, were mortals themſelves, and 
deſcended from mortal progenitors, Who are 
now ſuppoſed to be inveſted with no mean 
rank among the Gods. But becauſe they er 
celled in virtue, and ſtrenuouſly endeavoured 
to rouſe the emulation of others, by exhibiting 
illuſtrious examples of unbiaſſed rectitude and 
diffuſiye beneficence ; for this reaſon fame, in- 
ſpired with gratitude by the recollection d 
their noble and meritorious actions, exalte( 
them to Gods. 

Nok will it be hard to prove, that ow 
whom we call the Di majorum gentium, or God 


thers who are now numbered with the Deitis 
were once inhabitants of earth, and from then 
tranſlated to heaven. The moſt convincing 
argument for this is, that we admit as facredly 
true the qualifications aſcribed to theſe great 
perſons, upon which their deification is found 
ed; that a principle, ſupported by the unans 
mous conſent of ſo many wiſe men in ſo mai 
different ages, ſeems to have the ſanction d 
truth itſelf, if the uniform dictates of reaſon 
can be called the voice of truth ; and that it wil 
not be eaſy to find in the univerſe another fia 
tion, where virtues ſo refined, extenſive, an 
pure, can be agreeably placed, and operate wil 
propriet] 
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hat thoſe who have approached the Gods, and 
mulated their excellency by their innocence, 


titutes a great and good character, ſhould be 
;sjoined in place and rank from thoſe to 
hom they are allied by nature and diſpoſi- 
jon? And as the ſoul of man, deſpiſing all ſub- 


nate propenſity to heaven, is it agreeable 
> the wiſdom or equity of the divine proce- 
ure, that theſe, who by the ſecret impulſes of 
ature, as well as by their own endeavours and 
clinations, have in reality cultivated the di- 
ine image in their boſoms, and formed them- 
Ives as much according to it as poſſible, 
ould be deprived of that celeſtial inheritance 
hich is moſt agreeable to their characters, 
nd moſt adequate to their merit? Nay, to me 
ey appear with ſo much greater juſtice to be 
umbered amongſt the inhabitants of heaven, 
their virtue and liberality ſhone with bright- 
and more diſtingurſhed radiance upon earth. 
or who could be more eminent for his intre- 


nſummate wiſdom ? who could ſhow him- 
f more effectually ſuperior to every inordinate 
paſſion ? 


ropriety. For if we reaſon at all, will we not 
liſcover the greateſt infatuation by concluding, 


heir liberality, and every virtue which con- 


ary enjoyments and poſſeſſions, aſpires with 


idity than Hercules? who could diſcover more 
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paſſion? What arduous atchievements did hend 
undertake and accompliſh, that he might exe 
the native grandeur of his ſoul, and be advan 
tageous to mankind? or what cup of pain an 
adverſity did he not drain, even to its bittere 
dregs ? Can we therefore bear to think, that þ 
noble a being ſhould be excluded from heaven 
on whoſe triumphant virtue eternal glory an 
renown beſtow, with pleaſure, their molt diſtin 
guiſhed garlands? Such likewiſe muſt be th 
ſituation of all the other heroes, who, though 
each of them excelled in a different province 
were every one eminent for performing the pu 
aſſigned them with approbation and ſuccels 
whether in diſcharging thoſe duties which m 


owe to Heaven or to mankind. 


Ix cannot therefore be thought, that ſtatus 
which, however durable, are obnox1ous to tl 
injuries of time, nor even the fading wreathsd 
a momentary triumph, are adequate retun 
for ſuch ſublime exertions of virtue: but h 
nours of a more permanent and incorruptibk 
nature were explored to inveſt thoſe, who ne 
bly preferred virtue, honour, and glory, to tit 
yndiſturbed enjoyment of eaſe, to the highei 
gratifications of irregular paſſion, to the mol 
exquiſite ſenſible pleaſure, and even to life i 
Gf 


[ | 
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Ir then, with all our ſouls, we approve and 
amire the charms of pure and diſintereſted 
irtue; in the ſame degree muſt we admire and 
Ppprove the juſt and equitable diſtribution: of 


hings, which allots different habitations for 


hoſe who have cultivated and improved their 
being with every uſefal or amiable quality, and 
for thoſe whofe lives are branded with vice-or 
enormity, ſuitable to the characters of each. 
For it was a fixed principle amongſt the wiſeſt 
of our predeceſſors, a number of whom had 
enriched their minds with traditions and obſer- 
ations collected from antiquity, that as the 
Gods are highly enamoured of juſtice, as they 
diſcover it to be a leading principle in their ad- 
miniſtration, it was incompatible with the di- 
vine character not to entertain and manifeſt the 
higheſt averſion to impiety and wickedneſs; 
from whence it is evident, that, by their own 
wiſe inſtitutions, ſuch perſons as, during their 
whole lives, have abandoned themſelves to im- 
pious and cruel indulgences, ſhould be remo- 
ved as far as poſſible from the pure and happy 
ſociety above. 

This not only conſiſts with reaſon, to be 
cordially received and publicly declared as an 
article of faith, but will alſo be productive of 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive utility. For if, 


In 


g 
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in the ſoul of man, there remains the faintef 
ſpark of piety, if he is in any degree ſenſible g 
the influence of religion, ſurely this muſt proy 
a powerful and inſuperable reſtraint to ched 
him in the perpetration of vice and wickednek 
when he believes and reflects, that ſuch as hay 
ſtained their ſouls with impiety and pollutia 
hall be eternally excluded from all communis 
cation and intercourſe with the Gods. N 
did the ſame ſages think heaven equally acceſs 
ble to all: For they have taught us, that thok 
who have inquinated their ſouls with cring 
and atrocities, ſhall never emerge from thei 
ſtate of guilt and pollution, but fink deeper it 
darkneſs and turpitude to all eternity ; where 
ſouls who have preſerved their original purity 
ſimplicity, and integrity, who are uninfedd 
with the corruptions of the world, who hai 
poliſhed and refined their original powers vit 
the moſt exquiſite and nobleſt arts, ſhall, . 
a gentle and eaſy tranſition, return to the Gods 
that is, to natures like their own. 
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uliar prerogative it is to poſſeſs and enjoy e- 
ernity. Which whoever would wiſh to ac- 
ompliſh, (and it is what all who value them- 
lves, or who could live agreeably to nature, 
ould wiſh to accompliſh), let them never be 
p far induced by infatuation, as to adopt thoſe 
ery purſuits which lead others to ineffable 
Ind ultimate perdition. For it can never enter 
to our expectation, that our actions may e- 
de the divine obſervation; becauſe from an 
mnipreſent Nature, whoſe conſciouſneſs is e- 
vally extenſive with his exiſtence, nothing can 
e latent, nothing concealed; nor will an in- 
itely pure intelligence approve ſuch a con- 
act, as not only ſuperior beings, but men who 
uly poſſeſs and exerciſe their faculties, muſt 
rvey with horror and deteſtation. For what 
more ſordid and contemptible than ſenſative 
ppetite inordinately gratified ? what more baſe 
nd infamous than avarice ? what more hate- 
| and execrable to God and man than cruel- 
For theſe vices, though they are ſometimes 
te curſe and reproach of particular characters, 
e no leſs incompatible with our nature when 


ole J corrupted, than it is agreeable to our conſti- 
. 3 . 33 
wit: tion to purſue every legitimate advantage or 


atification, to which we are however impell- 
by all the propenſities of our being; and 
ys within 
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| 
within theſe bounds we muſt confine ſuch vielMoul, 
lent defires as too frequently attract us tolMWfort 
wards thoſe objects which are hoſtile to ant. 
virtue. This he may with much greater ei Nc 
accompliſh, who, whilſt he traverſes the pan ar 
of life, retains perpetually in view the gloriouiſn ſu 
end of his career; and ſo delightful, ſo exhiiHiutio 
rating is this reflection, that, by reconcilnWidat 
us to the performance of our duty, and rendered 
ing us chearful in its diſcharge, we are mſn the 
red with an intenſe pleafure, a rational entu ut: 
ſiaſm, which removes and annihilates all ſenk y of 
of fatigue. | pirit 
THIS inceſſant and unwearied activity Hen in 
eaſily diſcerned in ſuch men as are diſtingui nd e 
ed for their excellence, or animated with eenſe 
love of juſt and well- earned praiſe ; who, hat 
the moſt arduous enterpriſes of war, in the kœirriots 
eſt litigations of property between individuuWhonw y 
in the warmeſt contentions that ariſe concem he pl; 
ing the proper adminiſtration of the commornory! 
wealth, have habitually exerted ſuch vigour Mfiegoti 
ſpirit, fuch dauntleſs intrepidity, that y can 
were either entirely inſenſible or abſolately cu Wed t 
leſs of all the toils they ſuſtained, or the dpf lad; 
gers with which they were threatened. For . Ix t 
proſpect of future advantage or praiſe irrelil repoſ 
ably ſtimulates, and ſtrongly invigorates He m. 
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[ 

ho bal, when nobly ſtruggling with its utmoſt 
18 tolfW&forts in the cauſe of virtue, or ſtraining and 
to ouRÞþanting in the purſuit of true glory. 


Nok are theſe happy effects only perceived 
a arduous and painful undertakings, but even 
a ſuch labours and deſigns as are of eaſier exe- 
ution. For 17 you obſerve thoſe who are can- 
lidates for fame in ſports and exerciſes, when 


C1110 
ende red with the ardour of hunting, or emulation 
ini the race; though ſpent and exhauſted almoſt 


0 utter extinction with the length and rapidi- 
y of their courſe, yet never will ye find their 
pirit abated, nor their enthuſiaſm cooled. E- 
en in our own ſtate, when animated with gefires 
nd expectations of public honour, what im- 


th nenſe labours, what inſuperable difficulties, 
10, What important ſolicitudes have not our pa- 
KeenWriots ſuſtained and conquered? yet how few, 


ow very few can be found, who, forgetting 
he pleaſure of the purſuit, will venture to ac- 


mog nowledge, that the labour attending public ; 
our negotiations, or the toil and anxiety ſuſtained 1 
the y candidates for political offices, have debili- i 


ated their powers, or reduced them to a ſtate 


dur lamtude and inaction ? 1 
Or ux the ſame manner, they whoſe ſouls are 5 1 
rell repoſſeſſed, whoſe eyes are captivated with Un 
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virtue, or they who feel the irreſiſtleſs attrac- 
tions of glory, either experience their vigour in- 
creaſing with their toils ; or if their taſk ſhoulf 
demand ſuch violent and continued exertions 
as entirely ſubdue them, and render interval 
of relaxation neceſlary, yet they preſently re 
turn to buſineſs, renovated in all their powers 
and inſpired with freſh alacrity ; for the al- 
vantage of their country, the acquiſition of: 
deathleſs and unſpotted fame, actuate all thei 
faculties, and engage all their attention. 

BuT though any ſhould think it beneath the 
dignity of virtue to purſue immortal fame a 
a motive of action, and place human happinels 
in the conſciouſneſs of rectitude alone; yet the 
ſame principle will not lead them to delpik 
thoſe divine honours which great and good 
men, after their deceaſe, have been general) 
thought to participate : for ſuch ſentiments 
and. diſpoſitions would ſfezm to reflect diſho- 
nour upon the Gods themſelves, who demand 
the ſame teſtimony of regard and veneratiol 
from their inferiors. | 

So eminent however is the wiſdom of tho 
who have been actuated by theſe exalted mo- 
tives and delightful expectations, that, what 
ever hopes they cheriſh, whatever actions the) 


perform, muſt be the mature and certain It 
{ul 
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ult of reaſon, Amongſt theſe we may enu- 
Wncrate the Lacedemonians, a nation revered 
or the wiſdom of their laws, the ſeverity of 
heir diſcipline, and the bravery of their con- 
uct, whoſe invariable cuſtom it was, to dignify 
ach of their heroes as had loſt their lives in the 
auſe of their country with divine honours, 
Vhat then ſhall we ſay of Athens, the genuine 
arent of all wiſdom and learning? Did they not, 
dy a vaſt majority of ſuffrages, inſcribe their 
odrus amongſt the number of their Gods, as 


” reward of that filial reverence and affection 
rhich he diſcovered for his country, and all the 

ines Z ; 

* ther virtues in which he excelled ? 

foil Nox would I raſhly aſſert, that theſe learned 
J en were wrong in their ſentiments, whoſe o- 
b 1n10n it was, that the conſecration of great 

erally F q n Motion EY 

nem good men with divine honours mig 


rove a more powerful incentive to virtue, and 
ore violently ſtimulate thoſe who are inſpired 
ich love and tenderneſs for their country, to 
ncounter the moſt formidable threats, the 
erneſt frowns of danger. For, except the 
onſciouſneſs of her own worth, glory is the 
bly ſuitable and adequate reward of virtue. 
lor is there any other ſpring of action, which 
an more effectually rouſe the powers of a no- 


e mind to laudable and worthy enterpriſes; a 
principle 
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principle which was wiſely cultivated, and long 
retained by Greece, the faithful guardian, the 
tender and pious nurſe of univerſal literature 
She, on account of their virtues, enumerate 
many of her ſons, who, from men, have bee 
exalted to divinity. Among theſe there ar 
ſome whoſe honours are ſtill recent. Other 
ſhe warmly contends have been raiſed to heave 
many ages before, and aſſumed among the De. 
ties. How great their number may be, thok 
who revolve her ancient records may perhap 
diſcover. 
Nok have I expatiated ſo aifuſely upon thel 
deifications with a view to- inſpire the lea 
ſuſpicion, that I thought them raſhly, incon 
ſiderately, or too frequently conferred ; ſince 
myſelf venerate the perſons on whom they we 
beſtowed, and think them meritorious of tii 
dignity which they enjoy. But rather, find 
we find ſo many amongſt all nations who har 
obtained immortal and divine honours, it wa 
my intention to inflame the ſpirit, and excit 
the emulation of the good and virtuous, ti 
they may ſtrenuouſly endeavour to deſerve a 
acquire thoſe teſtimonies of reverence, gran 
tude, and eſteem, which the wiſeſt of thel 
ſpecies have judged to be moſt ſublime a 


permanent, For no higher glory, no greater 
lic 
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licity can adorn the human deſtiny, than ele- 
ration to that rank, towards which the foun- 
ders of our city aſpired, by confronting every 
danger, ſuſtaining every fatigue, and encoun- 


advantage in any degree merit our regard, there 
is not a more certain method by which a man 
of wiſdom and letters can purſue theſe ends. 
for when temples are dedicated and conſecra- 
ted by public authority, what profound reve- 


rence do they obtain, and what tributes of 
praiſe accrue to their divinities from the peo- 


le? ſince all who worſhip thoſe to whom the 


temples are devoted, muſt neceſſarily acknow- 
edge, that once they were men, but are now, 


dy their virtue alone, elevated to the ſtation, 
and inveſted with the power of Deity. 

No is it ſurpriſing that thoſe Deities ſhould - 
e publicly worſhipped, or that their fanes and 
emples ſhould be adorned with every ſignature 
ff grandeur and ſanctity, whoſe paternal or 

aternal race are found to be divine. For as 
he worſhip which we pay them is ſacred and 
cyote, as it reſults from thoſe original impreſ- 
ons of piety and equity which are implanted 
1 the ſoul, ſo it ought neither to ſtrike us 
ith aſtoniſhment nor heſitation. For nature 
erſelf inſtructs us, that, by a right derived 
from 


tering every conflict. And if private utility or 


Pal 


are deſcended of Gods muſt participate thy 
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from her own excellent conſtitution, thoſe why * 
ſame pre- eminence of exiſtence, the ſame ſu 
blime qualities, with their parents. But tha 
one who is produced by a mortal father, a 
born of a human mother, ſhould become a Gad 
appears inconceivably aſtoniſhing, and proves 
a ſource of doubt and inquiry among man 
who contemplate the ſubject. Not that any 
one can queſtion, much leſs deny, the uſtic 
of a procedure ſo ſacredly equitable, as to re 
ward the virtue of {ſuch heroes, patriots, | and 
legiſlators, with ſele and uncommon honour 
but that the force, the energy of virtue ſhoull 
be ſo great, as, by her own operations only, to 
change the very nature of thoſe in whom ft 
inheres. This is a ſubject of diſpute even x 
mong thoſe who have drunk deeply from tht 
ſprings of erudition. To whom it may be fe 
plied, That the eſſence, the perſonal identity 
of ſuch, are not changed by virtue; for thi 
could not happen without the diſſolution d 
that which they formerly poſſeſſed : but tht 


ſoul retaining the ſame nature, the ſame eſſer i the 
tial principles, aſcends to the Gods, and ſhare 

their prerogatives, as it is by its own indi- Iv t 
fible ſtructure immortal, and a participant mp! 
the divine eternity; whereas the body, by ness, 


pruma!] 
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primary conſtruction, being mortal and diſ- 
erptible, muſt remain upon earth; nor can 


ituent properties to aſſume others. 

Now, though this inquiry appears involved 
n inextricable difficulties, and cannot admit 
fan eaſy ſolution; yet unleſs names and au- 
horities be confronted with reaſon and argu- 
nent, the explication already offered ſeems, 
my opinion, not irreconcileable to common 
nſe. And becauſe, upon this topic, we have 
nted, or at leaſt inclined to hint, every thing 
hich is important, and worth obſervation, it 
ppears indiſpenſibly requiſite that we ſhould 
ention what are the ſpecific virtues, and 
hat their number, which, by being exerted 
human nature, have advanced their votaries 
) the dignity of Gop HEAD. 

As this inſtitution was deduced from, ſo it 
limited by public utility, that, with what- 
er marks of dignity men behold particular 
irtues impreſſed, they might hope to reach 
e ſame degree of elevation, if they excelled 
the ſame accompliſhments which procured 


ly this conduct, the force and efficacy of 
ample is wonderful; for many, with chear- 


neſs, imitate ſuch qualifications in others, as 
* have 


ny thing rerreſtrial diveſt itſelf of its own con- 
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have raiſed their poſſeſſors to thoſe advantagg 
which they ardently defire. And, from this 
early and uſeful principle of imitation, it fre 
quently happens, that many exert indefatigahl, 
induſtry in ſuch acquiſitions and purſuits x 
never before entered into their imagination 
till they were inſpired and preceded by illy 
ſtrious examples; which, when it is more wide 
_ diffuſed, what rapid advances it makes, and 
what prodigious force it acquires, one may 
ſo eaſily obſerve, that it is unneceſlary for m 
to recapitulate them. ied 

IT is agreed by all the obſervers of hum 
life, that the greateſt ſtates, the moſt ſplen|nay | 
did arts, and almoſt every thing elſe which ion e 
tracts the wonder and attention vf mankind 
deduce their origin from obſcure and incoult 
derable embrios. Theſe inſenſibly, by the pro 
greſs of time, the aſſiſtance of contingencis 
and the force of imitation, have ariſen to ſuc 
a height, that they are no longer capableo 
accumulation or increaſe. But if this progres 
five tendency of things to maturity and pertec 
tion gives us any pleaſure at all, I do not i 
how we can be more delighted with obſerviiy 
its gradations, than in tranſplanting and cu 
tivating the virtues in our own boſoms, {ind 


upon theſe neceſſarily depend the formation 
| 0 
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our character, and the regulation of our lives; 
which, when they proceed upon right princi- 
ples, and are properly cultivated, will produce 
he moſt copious and delightful fruits of ju- 
ice, integrity, and incorrupted praiſe. 8 


Bur though we regard the virtues with ſa- 
ln cred veneration, both becauſe they are venera- 
ideh le in their own nature, and becauſe they ſo 

au mmenſely contribute to the exiſtence and hap- 


neſs of the human race; yet I ſhould be ex- 
emely glad to underſtand, for what reaſon al- 
noſt every bird, fiſh, or reptile, ſhould be con- 
ecrated and worſhipped by the Egyptians. We 
nay excuſe the Syrians for their blind adora- 
ion of a fiſh, and for numbering it amongſt 
heir Deities, as they are men neither endued 
rich that penetration of genius, nor armed 
ith thoſe ſovereign antidotes againſt ſuperſti- 
hon which philoſophy yields: But how the 
gyptians, a nation admired and extolled for 


ay 
Ir me 


uma 
ſplen- 
ch at: 
kind, 
conlr 
e pro- 
-NCIG, 
0 ſuch 


ble dne extent and profundity of their knowledge 
rogrehnd learning, ſhould degenerate into notions 
peri abſurd and extravagant, I own myſelf at a 
not fis to know. For tell me, in the name of 


ſervill! 
1d cul 
, fi 
tion d 

00 


mmon ſenſe, ſhall we eſteem oxen, dogs, 
folves, cats, and fiſhes amongſt our Deities? 
d ſhall the intellectual character of our na- 
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ture be ſo totally effaced, ſo dreadfully anni anc 
hilated, that we muſt aſcribe the glory, tn 
power, the munificence, the perfection of Go nes 
head, to thoſe living and ſenſative being ma! 
which are formed and propagated for our con che: 
venience and aſſiſtance as their ultimate en obſt 
creatures which Nature, attentive to her omMrcjc 
works, muſt pronounce the moſt groveling 1 
obſcene, and turpid phenomena that ſhe en coul 
bits, Nay, ſhall we aſcribe divinity to tho by | 
vindictive animals, which depopulate the hurem: 
man race, and riot in carnage and deſolatiother 
ſuch as crocodiles, aſps, ſerpents, and all ¶ N impi 
fierce and ſanguinary monſters of the deſen{Mſupp 
How elſe can we more effectually invert ii bein: 
eſtabliſhed order of Nature, than by miſtałii is eſt 
her beſt and nobleſt, for her meaneſt and w G1 
worthieſt productions, and by placing that ¶ objec 
gard on the laſt which is due to the firſt alom in thi 
Nay, when we have diſplayed ſuch proof profa 
ſhameful 1gnorance and barbarity, is it HMral de 
enough? Muſt we likewiſe defend with pertinWings a 
city that abſurd infatuation, which the ples a 
brutes whom we worſhip would bluſh toichieve 
vow ? diſcip 

Wirz the ſame inexplicable folly, EgyMtribut 
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and other productions of the earth. Such in- 
ſenſate opinions and practices one can ſcarce 
treat with decency, much leſs atttempt a for- 
mal refutation of them: for ſo incredible is 
their abſurdity, that there is no prejudice ſo 
obſtinate, no ignorance ſo invincible, as not to 
reject and deſpiſe them. 

Ir ſtorms and tempeſts are deified in our 
country, this has been admitted, and ratified 
by hoary tradition, in the ancient rites and ce- 
remonies of the Roman people; which can nei- 


Ither be altered nor diſturbed without the moſt 
all tif 


impious ſacrilege, becauſe they are not only 
ſupported by arguments which are far from 
being contemptible, but their uſe and propriety 
js eſtabliſhed in practice and experience. 
GREECE however, which was formerly the 


object of our juſt praiſe, cannot be commended, 


in this place, for its unaccountable temerity and 
profaneneſs in deifying concupiſcence and vene- 
ral deſires, which may be diſcovered by the paint- 
ings and ſculptures ſo conſpicuous in their tem- 
ples and academies. For what have amorous at- 
chievements and inclinations to do in ſchools of 
diſcipline? or how could ſuch deifications con- 
tribute to the general utility or virtue of the ſtate, 
whether by becoming the objects of contempla- 
tion 
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tion or imitation? When we either conſecrae nd e. 
heroes, or their virtues, with divine honomreſs 
our ſelection ought to be made with the mot:nall« 
religious care, the moſt reverend diſcrimination HMacter 
nothing precipitant, nothing inconſidera he G 
ſhould be permitted; nothing which can ef emp! 
inſpire the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of vice or foi Vount 
muſt enter into the character of any being ff the 
quality which we call divine. Theſe importan uperi 
rules, theſe ſacred decorums, ſeem nevertheleb an! 
to be violated by thoſe, who have digmitiedl:ovec 
with divine power and authority, qualities & f {1 
realy contrary to probity and chaſtity. nuſt \ 
SUCH therefore as have aſſiſted, improveli.q ; 
or embelliſhed human life in any conſiderabe Herrits 
degree; ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelvsM,;r 
in the exerciſe of virtue, or in the accompliſ e eq 
ment of glorious and arduous enterpriſes ; ſud ho, 
are, without doubt, entitled to that honour anl ſting 
worſhip which we pay to the Gods, by all tlfWhich 
claims of juſtice, in the univerſal ſenſe of ma emo 
kind. Nor would I, on any conditions, be tit be j 
firſt to abrogate a cuſtom ſo laudable; as ſud Have c 
a precedent might be eſteemed, perhaps no e {hc 
without reaſon, impious and profane. For nd ot 
is not my general maxim, ſo violently to ada 
thoſe purſuits which are attended with renowB thy 


and 
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ind eclat, as to fly from thoſe which might im- 
reſs my virtue or my reputation with the 
malleſt ſtain. But as we ſee a number of cha- 
acters both male and female inſerted amongſt 
he Gods, and as we venerate their moſt ſacred 
emples ere. both in the city and in the 
ountry, we publicly teſtify our approbation 
f the wiſdom diſcovered in thoſe, : by whoſe 
uperior powers, and ſalutary inventions, hu- 
nan life is now ſo happily cultivated and im- 


roved. For under the conduct and auſpices 


f ſuch excellent patterns, we cannot err; nor 
nuſt we explore the reaſon of a conduct ſo juſt 
nd proper in ourſelves, but in thoſe whoſe 
nerits we revere, and whoſe examples we fol- 
dw. It is the original and incorrupted voice 
equity herſelf, that gives ſanction to thoſe 
ho, far from depriving any man or woman 
iſtinguiſhed for their merit of that honour 


Fhich is due to them, have preſerved their 


emory as ſacred and venerable; nor would 
be juſt in us, if we are conſcious of any who 


ave deſerved the ſame regard and reverence, if 


e ſhould ſuffer them to be abſorbed in ſilence 
nd oblivion, _ 
Non would I be thought to aſſert this on 
thy account, my deareſt Tullia, alone, whoſe 


virtue 
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virtue, wiſdom, modeſty, and learning, ſhal 
« be inſcribed in living and indelible chart 


ters on the vaſt expanſe of eternity, ani © v 
* brighten to its lateſt ages; but on accoun{W* i: 
of every other candidate for human app er 
* bation, whom I myſelf have obſerved, A el 
** who ſhall attract the attention of poſterity i n 
any future period. For again my ſoul, agu fir 
* my obſervations turn upon thee. Thou, nn = 
*© ſweeteſt, lovelieſt treaſure, thou art not h to 
* ty loſt to my paternal tenderneſs, nor final {tr 
* ly raviſhed from my fond embraces ; fing gi. 
* as days, hours, moments increaſe, thou u lin 
“for ever more ſenſibly, more delightfully pre | the 
© ſent to my heart, in the riſing beauties of tly | thi 
* ſpotleſs fame, and in the heavenly ſplendou | der 
of thy virtue. Thou {ſhalt live in the tender | Nas 
© neſs and regret of ages, whilſt virtue herſlſ| ble: 
* js memorable, and whilſt any of thoſe ſign bea 
© tures remain uneffaced by which ſhe is c 10u: 
* ſecrated to fame. And that theſe ſhall bn n 
e eternal, we may firmly truſt, becauſe ti u 
e are in their own nature the beſt and mo wit! 
“ durable vehicles for conveying to remote love 
** futurity a depoſite ſo ſacred. I ſhall there * 
fore never enjoy that conſcious approbatidl the 


* which ariſes from paying, in their full «: 
„tech 


* 
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tent, the laſt duties to departed worth; un- 
leſs that filial reverence and affection ſo 
warmly, ſo faithfully, ſo effectually exerted 
in care and ſympathy for me; unleſs that ex- 
emplary virtue, which was one of the great- 
eſt ornaments of thy country, be duly ho- 
noured. And this end I ſhall eaſily obtain, 
ſince the place which the reaſon of things, 
and the ſenſe of mankind have taught me 
to ſelect for thy reception, can never 
ſtrike our ſenſes, nor enter into our ima- 
gination, without inſpiring the moſt ſub- 
lime, religious, and devote ſentiments. If 
then I can derive any conſolation from 
this ſource, and certainly much may be 
derived from it, or if any praiſe from 
having fulfilled the duties of a parent, theſe 
pleaſing retroſpects will for ever affect my 
heart with intenſe delight. For ſurely no 
ſounds can be more harmonious to my ear, 
no recollections more tranſporting to my 
' foul, than thoſe which inform me, that, 
with tenderneſs, piety, and gratitude, I 
loved one whoſe intrinſic merit demanded 
theſe affections and ſentiments in their 
higheſt purity, and- in their utmoſt 
warmth ; particularly, as both our anceſ- 

| 7 1 tors, 
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ſuch important and ſolemn acknowledg- 


devotion with which I adore thee, canno 


tors, and thoſe of other countries, have 
been ſo profuſe and liberal in accumula- 
ting honours upon thoſe who deſerved 


ments. But if there could be any reaſon 
for deifying even animals themſelves, 
which the Egyptians have frequenth 
done, though no ſuch reaſon could eve 
be aſſigned; if the deſcendants of Cadmng 
Amphitryon, or Tyndarus, have been ek. 
ted to the poſſeſſion and adminiſtration of 
heaven by the voice of fame; ſurely my 
deareſt Tullia may claim and obtain the 
ſame honour. This, with paternal zeal, lt 
me attempt; let me, with the approbation 
of the immortal Gods themſelves, worſhy 
thee, already raiſed by native merit to 
their dignity, and mixing in their aflem- 
blies; ſince the profound reverence and 


fail to obtain the ſanction of univerſal af 
ſent and acclamation. And thou, no mort 
my child, but a celeſtial being, ſhalt hen 
thy praiſes, and ſee thy worſhip, in that 
temple which is now ſolemnly dedicated 
and conſecrated to thy name. Nay, ev 


amidſt the joys of * it ſhall deligi 
11 thy 
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* thy ſoul to perceive, that I have not only 
paid thoſe ſacred honours which I owe 
i thee, but eluded the moſt dreadful blow of 
« adverſe fortune, the crueleſt ſhaft which her 
* malice could tinge to pierce the heart of 
* an afflicted father. For well thou know- 
* eſt, with what firm ſelf-poſſeſſion, what 
* unſhaken vigour of mind, I formerly re- 
* ſiſted every difagreeable contingency ; ſo 
that when fortune had expelled me from 
my country, and ſtripped me of all my dig- 
* nities, ſhe could not, even by an attack ſo 
* fierce and formidable, ſubdue or break 
* my ſpirit, What ſevere and bitter con- 
* flits I maintained, with my enemies, what 
* vigour and reſolution I exerted in con- 
" fronting their calumnies and diſconcert- 
ing their counſels, all who have obſerved 
with attention the various revolutions of 
our ſtate may ſufficiently know, But in 
that ſad, that tremendous moment, when 
fortune, my deareſt Tullia, as the laſt ef- 
* fort of her rage, tore thee from my fond, 
* my paternal arms, then indeed I felt, in e- 
very conſcious and ſenſative power, how 
* extenſive is her influence in human affairs, 
© and with what immenſe force, what mor- 
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tal weapons ſhe armed herſelf againſt me 
What therefore remained for wretched me, 
but to become a willing trophy, and yield 
her the full enjoyment of her victory, 
when, ſmarting with my recent, my ſoul- 
piercing wound, I was immerſed in prief 
and all my powers ſubdued by inſupport- 
able diſtreſs? But now having armed and 
fortified my boſom againſt the utmoſt vio- 
lence of fortune by the dictates of philoſo- 
phy, now that I conſider thee as an im- 
mortal being; yet touched with- ſoft com- 
paſſion for a weeping father, and beaming 
from thy throne in heaven the celeſtial ra- 
diance of thy fmiles on my dejected mind, 
the largeſt capacities of my expanded ſoul 
can admit no more joy and ſatis faction 
than at preſent I feel. All my being ſeems 


to exult in tranſports unfelt before; it riſes 


ſuperior to every threat or frown 'of for- 
tune, and celebrates its triumph over eve- 
ry adverſe accident of life. But fince thou 
haft already, in a manner fo ſignal and eff 
cacious, ſuſtained, enlightened, and ani- 
mated me by the force and laſtre of thy 
wiſdom and virtue, though now thou art 


raiſed above the intereſts and concerns of 
* mortality, 
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me. Wl © mortality, yet do not, Oh! do not finally 
me. © forſake me! but ſometimes bend thy gra- 
eld Wt © cious eyes from heaven on a father, who 


« {till recollects thee with all his original 


TY, 
ul- WW © fondneſs. Be henceforth my genius, and 
icf, lead me to that divine abode, where I ſhall 


* for ever enjoy thy dear. preſence, and paſs 
an eternity in that ſweet intercourſe which 
formerly gave me ſuch delight. Thus 
* ſhalt thou make ample returns to my pa- 
* ternal tenderneſs, a taſk which thou wilt 
* ſurely perform with gratitude and joy; 
* thus likewiſe ſhall J anticipate the happy 
* moment of our reunion with more intenſe 
* delight, than the grief and bitterneſs which 
* 1 felt at our cruel ſeparation.” 
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SrRvius SULPICIUS to V. T. Cicero, 
after the Death of his Daughter. 


8. SULP1c1vs ſalutes M. T. CI cERO. 
WEEN I heard the affecting news of 
| your daughter Tullia's death, I fel 
all the ſentiments of tenderneſs and regret 
which I owedto friendſhip and humanity, and 
was equally touched as if I had participated 
with you the office and affections of a father, 
Had I been preſent with you, I ſhould n 
have been wanting in ſympathy ; nor would 
this ſecondary manifeſtation of my. grit 
have been neceſſary, ſince you muſt hare 
perceived it more ſenſibly from your imme- 
diate obſervation of my whole demeanou 
And though nothing can be more ſevere, no 
thing more oppreſſive to a ſenſible heart 
than the taſk of adminiſtering conſolation i 
ſuch diſtreſſing circumſtances ; becauſe that 
by whom it ſhould be adminiſtered, being 


ſtrongly connected with the afflited perſon 
either 


KO, 
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either by conſanguinity or affection, muſt 
not only feel the loſs which he laments as a 
misfortune to themſelves, but even ſuperadd 
his ſorrows to their own : nor can they, with- 
out floods of tears, ſuſpend the whole pro- 
penſity of nature, by an exertion ſo violent; 
inſomuch that they rather ſeem to want 
comfort from others, than to be in a fitua- 
tion for ſoothing a grief which they ſo in- 
timately partake : yet I have determined, 
in as few words as poſſible, to write you 


ſuch thoughts as the preſent deplorable acci- 


dent ſuggeſts ; not becauſe I think you inca- 
pable of exploring the ſame alleviations from 
the exerciſe of your own mind; but becauſe, 
tormented and oppreſſed with recent an- 
guiſh, its native activity and diſcernment 
may be too much clouded and reſtrained to 
call in ſuch reſources, or to feel them in a 
proper manner. | 
Wu r ſhould your grief, though domeſ- 
tic, and peculiarly affecting, create ſuch vio- 
lent emotions in your ſoul? Recollect how 
Fortune has uſed us, and how malig- 
nant her procedure ſtill continues to be. 
Alas! my friend, we have loſt every thing 
which is endeared to men, by ties equally 
| ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, if not more facred than thoſe of na- 
ture; we are deprived of our country; we 
have ſeen a ſenſe of public virtue extin- 
guiſhed ; we are degraded from that dignity 
which was our native right; we have ſeen 
the commonwealth overturned, and all thoſe 
individual honours, which were the reſult 
of its former ſtructure, debaſed even to the 
duſt. When we contemplate this ſingle miſ- 
fortune, what acceſſion can our anguiſh poſ- 
ſibly receive? or what mind can be inured 
to ſuch painful recollections, without beco- 
ming inſenſible to every other difaſter, and 
eſteeming every other misfortune inſignifi- 
cant and trivial? Can I imagine that you 
lament her fate? How frequently and ſtrong- 
ly muſt the preſent poſture of affairs im- 
preſs this thought on your mind, as well 
as on mine, that, in theſe tumultuous and 
diſagreeable times, ſuch perſons ought rather 
to be congratulated than bewailed, to whom 
Fate allows the happy alternative, of elu- 
ding thoſe internal pains which torment 
their ſurvivors, by exchanging death for life 
At ſuch a period as this, what mighty at- 
tractions could life boaſt to detain her? Ot 
what advantages could ſhe be ſecure? whit 

' , hope 
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hope could ſhe indulge ? what . conſolation 


„ could the enjoy? Was it that ſhe might paſs 
n- her life in conjugal endearments with ſome 
ity ſelected youth of the firſt rank? As if it were 
n likely, in theſe degenerate times, .that you 
ole ſhould find ſuch a diſtinguiſhed youth for a 
"1 WI {00-in-law, to whoſe fidelity and tenderneſs 
the WW you may think yourſelf ſafe in reſigning your 
ic. daughter. Or perhaps you may ſuppoſe that 


ſhe might produce a numerous and blooming 
red race, in whoſe advances to maturity, and pro- 
co- ſpect of happineſs, ſhewould rejoice. But who, 
and in theſe capricious revolutions of public af- 
136. fairs, can promiſe to retain the hereditary 
advantages which they derive from their pa- 
rents? Who will ſtand a.candidate for poſts 
of honour in the republic, according to their 


well regular gradations? Who can exert his libe- 
and Wl ality in tranſacting the affairs of his friends? 
ther What privilege of this kind have we poſſeſſ- 


ed, of which our deſcendents will not be 
deprived, before maturity of age ſhall qua- 
ify them to uſe it? | 

BUT perhaps it may be thought a misfor- 
tune prematurely to loſe our children ; and 
| mis fortune it is indeed, when it does not 
what ntercept the ſeverer and more diſagreeable 
hope A a lot 
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lot of enduring and ſuffering, in their full 


extent, thoſe miſeries and calamities which B. 
are the plagues of our times. I would wijl- tle 
lingly recapitulate the ſame circumſtances to th 
you which have conſoled my own diſtrels, en 
if they could produce the fame happy eff mi 
in your heart. ob 

IN my return from Aſia, whilſt. from. K. gir 
gina we failed towards Niagara I was intent ma 
on ſurveying the circumjacent regions. Be-. ma 
hind me was Egina, before Megara; on the WM rui! 
right hand Pirzeus, on the left Corinth. gui 
Theſe cities were formerly opulent and flou- WE mu 
riſhing: now, ſunk in melancholy ruins, WM foul 
they lay in proſpect. Thus then I began © Ml for 
meditate with myſelf: “Strange! that ve but 
* ſhort-lived individuals of the human Wi are: 
** ſpecies ſhould be fo much moved when Wl the « 
* any one of ,us leaves the preſent ſcent, revo 
though, comparatively ſpeaking, we ar W and 
* but the creatures of a day, whilſt, in tw clit; 
if horizon which at preſent bounds my view, Br 
* the ſad relics of ſo many mighty citis your 
lie ſcattered. If therefore thou, O Ser- and 


„ vius, art confcious of being born to the comi 

lot of humanity, why ſhouldſt thou not fe-. and i 

„ ſtrain thy wiſhes and purſuits within the vou. 
* boundans 
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boundaries to which Fate confines them.“ 
Believe me, this contemplation did not a lit- 
tle contribute to fortify my mind; If you 
think it may probably have the ſame inſlu- 
ence with you, place yourſelf in idea as 
much in the ſame ſcene, and let the ſame 
objects be as eſfectually preſent to your ima- 
gination as poſſible. Ar a juncture when ſo 
many great and good men have periſhed, 
marking the ſame period with calamity and 
ruin, when the luſtre of our ſtate is extin- 
guiſhed, when all the provinces are in tu- 
mult and conflagration, why ſhould your 
ſoul be agitated with ſuch violent emotions 
for the loſs of one daughter, who is at belt 
but a mortal and a woman; who, if ſhe 
already had not breathed her laſt, muſt, in 
the courſe of a few years, have ſuſtained that 
revolution, becauſe ſubjected by her nature 
and her birth to the inevitable laws of mor- 
tality? | 
BuT perhaps it may be proper to call 
your thoughts from ſuch melancholy views, 
and rather conſider what is worthy and be- 
coming in the character which you bear, 
and in the part which Heaven has aſſigned 
von. Think that your daughter has lived 
n as 
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as long as life could be neceſſary or agree- 
able to her; that ſhe lived whilſt the ſtate 
flouriſhed in its integrity; that, with filial 
exultation, ſhe beheld her father a pretor, a 
conſul, an augur; that ſhe was nobly al. 
lied by marriage ; that ſhe had performed 
almoſt all the duties, and ſhared almoſt all 
the enjoyments which occur in human life; 
and that ſhe expired with an expiring com- 
monwealth. With what juſtice then can 
you or {he remonſtrate againſt fortune in 
theſe circumſtances? In ſhort, forget nat 
that you are Cicero ; forget not that you are 
the ſage whoſe wiſdom illumed, and whoſe 
counſels frequently directed others; nor imi- 
tate thoſe wretched empirics, who, oſtenta- 
tious of their {kill in medicine, apply reme- 
dies to the diſeaſes of others at random, but 
ſhow their ignorance by their incapacity of 
curing themſelves: but rather employ ſuch 
preſcriptions as you have ſucceſsfully admi- 
niſtered to others, for the reſtoration of your 
own mind, and the recovery of its original 
tranquillity. There is no ſorrow, howevel 
violent, which may not be ſoothed and di- 
miniſhed by length of time; but it would 


be diſhonourable in you to wait for this pe 
riod, 
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nod, without anticipating its effects by the 
ſalutary interpoſition of philoſophy. Nay, if 
the dead have any remaining conſciouſneſs, 
{ intenſe, ſo delicate was your daughter's 
regard for you, ſo conſpicuous her piety to- 
wards all thoſe with whom {ſhe was connect- 
ed by nature or friendſhip, that certainly 


your protracted regret muſt be what ſhe 


would by no means wiſh, Offer then this 
grateful ſacrifice of your returning chearful- 
neſs to the ſoul of your departed child; al- 
low this valuable conceſſion to your other 
friends and acquaintances, who feel, from 
ſympathy, all the anguiſh of a deploring fa- 
ther; grant it likewiſe to your unhappy 
country, that, if yet there is any reſource, 
ſhe may be directed by your wiſdom, or 
aſſiſted by your hand. In fine, fince we 
have now ſunk to ſuch a depth of wretched- 
neſs, that we muſt groan beneath the weight 
of public ſlavery, be not ſo weak, ſo unman- 
ly, as to inſpire obſerving eyes with dan- 
gerous ſuſpicions againſt you, and give 
them reaſon to think, that your tears rather 
flow for the ſubjection of the ſtate, and the 
conqueſts of her invaders, than for the fate 
of your daughter. 
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+ I ant aſhamed to expatiate more at 
large with you upon' theſe topics, leſt you 
ſhould think me leſs confident in your pru- 


dence than it deſerves. For this reaſon, A 
when I have mentioned only one thing more, 
TI ſhall conclude my letter. 

Wr have frequentlfiten you, in proſperi- M. 
ty and ſucceſs, behaving with the utmoſt de- n 
corum, and, for a conduct ſo ſingularly jul 
and amiable, obtaining a 'high degree of E 
public approbation. Let us therefore behold 
you ſupport an oppoſite character with e. tion 
qual grace and felicity; let us have th: witl 
pleaſure of contemplating the ſame magna- Wi © 
nimity exerted under the preſſure of adverſe muſl 
fortune, and perceiving, by proof, that no conf 
calamity can depreſs your ſpirit more than it the 
ought, leſt a character, which has already er ec 
exhibited all the other virtucs, ſhould appear Ml "> * 
defective in this alone. linglc 

As to myſelf, and the ſituation of my pri- ur 
vate affairs; when I hear that you have re- ſenſe, 
gained your former ſerenity, I ſhall inform aufe 
you how things are diſpoſed here, and what on 

whic 


is the ſtate of the province. Adieu. 


min! 
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"ANSWER to the foregoing. 


M. T. £1CERO to SERVYIVUS SUL rr 
withes happineſs. 


OW agreeable would it have been to 

me, my dear Servius, if, as you men- 
tion in your letter, you had indeed been 
with me, in this ſevere probation of my in- 
ternal force? What effects your preſence 
muſt have. had upon my heart, both by the 
conſolation that you would have offered, and 
the ſympathy that you would have diſco- 
vered, almoſt equal to the cauſe by which it 
was exeffd, I can eaſily perceive from this 
lngle.gircumſtance, that, even whilſt I read 
your letter, it leſſened, in ſome degree, the 
ſenſe, the bitterneſs of my misfortune ; be- 
cauſe, in writing, you have not only been 
extremely happy in chuſing thoſe ſubjects 
which are moſt effectually calculated to di- 
minith my grief; but, in your efforts to 
impreſs theſe conſolations on my heart, you 
* plainly 
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conduct, in the ſame unhappy circumſtan- 
ces, enjoyed. For Q. Maximus, who was 
deprived of his ſon, after the youth had ar- 
rived at the conſular dignity, after he had, by 
important atchievements, exhibited diſtin- 
guiſhed worth; and L. Paulus, who in ſeven 
days loft two; and your Gallus, and M. Cato, 
the latter of whom was robbed of a ſon endued 
ith the brighteſt genius, and the nobleſt 
irtues ; lived in that happy age, when the 


you 
{on 
ider 
ts 
ence 
able 
his 

His 
vhen 
tagt, 


but Wigaities which they acquired in a flouriſh- 
rude Wing commonwealth alleviated their calami- 
your ics. But to me, from whom thoſe honours 
rtic- Wrhich you enumerate, and which I had ac- 


quired by the moſt arduous and difficult ef- 


5 My 
 dig-WMorts, are extorted ; to me that conſolation, 
endly {Which is now unhappily ſnatched away, was 


pears Me ſole reſource, No longer were my 
isfor-Woughts engaged in tranſacting the buſi- 
e en- ess of my friends, nor in the adminiſtra- 


on of the ſtate; I could no longer with 
tifaction plead in the Forum; it gave me 


enfive 


eren 
-effed Witolerable pain to behold the ſenate-houſe; 
olene r! thought myſelf, as I really was, unjuſt- 
1 an diveſted of all the advantages accruing 


om my fortune, and of all the happy fruits 
hich might naturally be expected from my 
Bb induſtry. 


ich o- 
y owl 
ndud 
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induſtry, But whilſt I refſected that my 
ſituation was not peculiarly miſerable, and 
that the ſame public or private diſappoint 
ments, which affected me, were likewiſe par- 
ticipated by you and ſome others ; whilſt] 
tried to ſubdue my own reluctant ſpirit, and 
to bear my bad fortune with that reſignation 
which it required, {till one dear, one laſt re- 
treat was left me; ſtill there was one enjoy- 
ment in which my heart, excruciated with 
public cares and private diſappointments, 
could acquieſce ; {till I had another ſelf, ſoft 
encd by the charms, the graces, the delice 
cies of her ſex, whoſe converſation at once 
delighted and ſupported me, and in who 
{ympathetic boſom I could freely effuſe al 
my diſtreſs, and all my anxieties. But non 
by this ſevere, this recent affliction, the for 
mer wounds of my ſoul, whoſe torture ſeem 
ed a little mitigated, bleed and ſmart wid 
renewed and aggravated anguiſh. For as ther 
found a refuge in paternal tendernefs 1 
home, from that exquiſite regret which th 
ruin of my country inſpired, alas! it is nol 
no longer in my power to divert my attel 
tion from my deſolated houſe, that m 
thoughts may find repoſe in the public ha 

| pine! 


+ 
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pineſs and proſperity. Impelled therefore 
by my miſeries on all hands, I fly with e- 
qual ſpeed from family-endearments and 
public negotiations; becauſe neither can the 
ſweets of domeſtic life any longer ſooth the 


chagrin and diſappointment which reſult 


from my attention to the ſtate of my falling 
country, nor can the proſperity of my coun- 
try leſſen the bitterneſs of my domeſtic diſ- 
treſs. For which reaſon I expect you with 
greater impatience, and wiſh to ſee you as 
ſoon as poſſible: for no lenitive at preſent 
can be more effectual to me, than that reci- 
procation of kind offices, that amicable in- 
tercourſe of ſentiments and converſation, 
which ſubſiſt between us. As I expected 
your arrival, fo it gave me pleaſure to hear 
you were approaching ; and I wiſhed more 
anxiouſly for an interview ſo ſeaſonable, that 
we might concert between ourſelves how it 


would be proper to frame our deportment in 


this delicate conjuncture. There ſeems to be 
no alternative but implicit ſubmiſſion to the 
will of one perſon, whoſe private character 
we muſt acknowledge to be both wiſe and 
liberal; not hoſtile to me, and, if I can de- 
pend on my own judgment, very friendly 
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to you. Yet though this ſhould be the caſe, 
we may ſtill find it neceſſary to join our 


cloſeſt and moſt accurate deliberations, not 


upon what plan we ſhall act, but how we 
may enjoy, in a manner convenient for our- 
ſelves, and becoming our dignity, that re- 
poſe which his free and generous conceſſion 
may yield us. Adieu. 
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HUMAN LIFE 


By THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D. D. 


Lt ae your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe alſo 


in me. Jo HN XIV. 1. 


To the REVEREND 


' 
U 
ve 
p 
* 


ur JOSEPH SPENCE, 


Late PROFESSOR of POETRY in the 
Univerſity of Oxrorp. 


rr 27 . 


— 


Ze — 


„ ES 


REVEREND SIR, 


OW agreeable to me is this public op- 
portunity of expreſſing the ſentiments 

of a heart overflowing with gratitude for 
the many favours it has received from you. 


[t 15 to your kind patronage that 1 owe my 
introduction into the republic of letters, and 
to your benevolence, in ſome meaſure, my 
preſent comfortable ſituation. But as this 
ſubject can no way intereſt the generality of 
readers, and would, I believe, hurt your de- 
licacy, if I give ſcope to my pen; I will 
therefore leave unſaid the greateſt part of 
what the warmth of my ſenſibility ſuggeſts 


upon 


DEDICATION 


upon this occaſion. Allow me only to add, 
that an Eſſay on the Evidence and Conſola- 
tion of Chriſtianity could not, with greater 
propriety, be dedicated to any one than the 
Reverend Mr Sy EN, who is ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed for all the virtues that adorn the Chriſ- 
tian character. What is here preſented to 
you, was written with no intention of pu- 
blication, but merely to amuſe myſelf at 
the time; but the advice of ſome friends, 
fince my coming to Edinburgh, induced me 
to let it take its fate in the world with its 
Author: In this, however, my views were 
by no means lucrative. I am, ; 


[ 


1 


REVEREND SIR, 
EDINBURGH, 


OR. 9. 1767. 

With the profoundeſt reſpect, 13s 
and warmeſt gratitude, Thilo 
; 3 in ſu 
your moſt obedient, comp 
ture « 

humble ſervant, e 
certaii 


THOMAS BLACK LOCK. Liſtin; 


la- 
ter 


CK. 
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HE number and diverſity of evils to 
which man is obnoxious in his pre- 

ſent ſtate, have long been the ſubject of con- 
ſtant experience and profound ſpeculation. 
Philoſophy has exhauſted her whole ſtrength 
in ſumming up all the ingredients which 
compoſe the bitter draught of life. The na- 
ture of each has been minutely examined, 
their quantity and duration accurately aſ- 
certained, Much pains have been taken to 
diſtinguzſly real from imaginary evils. In 
We. our 
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our calmer moments we can ſurvey, with 
ſome degree of ferenity, the theory of hu- 
man diſtreſs, and flatter ourſelves that the 
medicines preſcribed in every calamity may 
be extremely efficacious for our relief. But, 
alas! when miſery approaches, or even threa- 
tens to approach, we feel, to the depth of our 
ſouls, that pain, vexation, and grief, are 
real in themſelves, whatever cauſes produce 
them; that whether ſweetened or gilded, 
whether analized or compounded, ſtil} the 
potion is no leſs bitter and intolerable than 
before. And whilſt the conſtitution and fi- 
tuation of human nature remain what they 
are, whilſt we continue capable of painful 
ſenſations, and ſurrounded with objects which 
ſenſibly rrritate all our feeling powers, the 
united efforts of unaſſiſted reaſon will never 
be ſufficient to preſerve our hearts from trou- 
ble. Something indeed may depend on ſa- 
lutary precepts, and more ſtill on our habits 
of life; yet theſe, at beſt, can only leſſen the 
degree, not change the nature of musfor- 
tune. 


Wr am I told that immunity from cor- 
poreal uneaſineſs is not a deſirable ſtate? Be- 
* cauſe, 
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« cauſe,” ſays the philoſopher, © it is not in 
« your power.” And does this render it leſs 
deſirable? No, ſurely ; but more ſo, In- 
ſtead of being eaſy in the flame becauſe 
cannot eſcape it, the very confinement ag- 
gravates the ſmart. 


AccokpDixd to others, we muſt purſue 
pleaſure as the ſovereign remedy. And what 
is pleaſure? Is it of the mind or body? If 
of the body, then the mutability of its af- 
fairs, and the frailty of its nature, will 
prove the inceſſant and incurable bane of 
happineſs; if of the mind, it muſt either a- 
riſe from ſpeculation or benevolence. But 
how laborious our ſearck of truth, and how 
unſatisfactory our reward, has been the com- 
mon topic of learned men, from the begin- 
ning of the world. Nor have the votaries 
of kind affection proved entirely ſucceſs- 
ful. The woes and crimes of men, their 
own limited powers, and their ineffectual 


ſchemes for public happineſs, render life 


lufficiently laborious and painful. They fit 
down indeed contented ; but their reſigna- 
tion is the effect of deſpair, rather than ſuc- 


ceſs. | 
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Suc then were the proſpects, and fuck WM} * 
the enterpriſes of men in their purſuit of 
happineſs, till the infinite goodneſs of theit 
Creator interpoſed for their relief. Ar firſt 
as their underſtanding was weak, he darted 
the beams of his returning grace and truth 
more faintly on the ſoul, By degrees the 
{ſplendour brightened, till at laſt it appeared 


in meridian glory, by the incarnation of ] 
Jesvs CHRIST. He it was who, about the lief 
time of his departure from this world, er; atte 
horted his apoſtles not to ſuffer their heart the 
to be troubled; for {ſince they believed ii 
the being of God, and all the truths dedu- 8 
cible from that perſuaſion, they might ale up 
believe in him, and in all the conſolaton . {lull 
doctrines which he taught. It is as if b 

I; 


had ſaid, © Let not my approaching ſuffer 
* ings and death depreſs your minds with ties 
« inſupportable grief; if you believe in God gion 
it is natural to believe alſo that he wil 


* interpoſe for ſuffering goodneſs, to ale Fo 
vate its diſtreſs, and direct its conduct. hei deriv 
* heve therefore that I am the perſon ſent diſco 

reaſo1 


from heaven, to negotiate a full and ce 
& tain reconciliation between God and ma 


Believe the dignity of my character, tit 
* wildolt 


ed 1n 
ledu- 


ator 
if he 
uffer⸗ 
With 
Goch 


e wil 


viſdom of my precepts, the truth of my 
doctrines, the reality of my miracles, the 
veracity of my promiſes, and the inten- 
« tion of my arrival. Theſe truths, if conſtant- 
ly reviewed, and deeply impreſſed in your 
„ fouls, will 8 your hearts from be- 
ing troubled,” 


FIRST, then, we ſhall ſhow, That the be- 
lief of God's exiſtence and government is 
attended with as great difficulties as thoſe * 
the Chriſtian revelation. 


grcanns That the evidences which 


ſupport Chriſtianity are no leſs ſtrong, and 
[ul] more obvious. 


THIRDLY, We ſhall compare the difficul- 
ties that occur in natural and revealed reli- 
gion. 


FoURTHLY, Prove that the conſolations 


derived from the former are more clearly 
diſcovered by the latter, with others which 
reaſon could never inveſtigate. And, 


FIFTHLY, 
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— FiFTHLY, Deduce a few plain and natu- 
ral inferences from/the whole. 


SECTION I. 


SINCE then ſomething at preſent exiſts, it 
is certain that ſomething muſt always have 
exiſted. For no eternal chain of cauſes and 
effects can fupport themſelves, but muſt ne- 
ceflarily depend on ſome primary cauſe, 
which owes its being and energy to nothing 
elſe, but poſſeſſes the reaſon of its own ex- 
iſtence within itſelf from all eternity. There 
is no other rational account which we can 
give, why things began to be. And yet may 
we not appeal to the mind, whether it is not 
almoſt as difficult to conceive a thing begun 
without a cauſe, as an eternal and underr 
ved being ? 


Ac ain, from the diviſible and mutable 
nature of all material objects, it is plain that 
both their form and ſubſtance muſt depend 
on ſome immutable and imperiſhable caule; 
and yet we ſhall by no means find it eaſy to 
determine, whether the difficulty of fup 

poli 
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poſing theſe elements exiſtent from eternity, 
is leſs than to ſuppoſe them created from no- 


ritual. 


FURTHER, we cannot doubt but that mo- 
tion is extrinſic to matter; and yet how that 


ave Wl ſhould be impreſſed by a pure and uncom- 
and Wl pounded mind, which has neither ſolidity, 
ne- Wl extenſion, nor reſiſtance, muſt for ever remain 
uſe, 2 ſecret to us. That the motions of our bo- 
ung dies coincide with our own volitions, we 


er- know; but between the determination and 
here the motion, we are ſenſible of no interme- 
can ¶ diate exertion by which that change is pro- 


may Weuced. 

s not | 

coun WW ONct more, from the number and extent 
der. of God's works, his univerſal preſence muſt 


de granted; and yet how omnipreſence can 
de the attribute of any being which is not 
tended, how extenſion can ſubſiſt without 
viſibility, or how any ſubſtance can be di- 
nlible without being alfo mortal, we cannot 
ally comprehend, 


FROM 


thing, or the product of a nature purely ſpi- 
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From the changes which happen in nature, 
we ſeem to acquire a ſenſible demonſtration, 
that theſe are effected by ſome power; yet 
that energy operates ſo remotely from our in- 
veſtigation, that in vain we trace effects to 
their original cauſe. The primary ſprings Por 
of action for ever 'clude our moſt diligent 


tearch. K 
IHC peri 
- From the nice connexion and regular dif- {W'* © 
poſition of things, and from the accurate er 
fitneſs of means to ends, it appears that the I che! 
Cauſe of nature muſt be an intentional and neſs, 
voluntary cauſe. And as he ſuperintends hy But 
the principles of wiſdom, ſo he acts for the Don 
order and happineſs of his creation; or, in will | 
other words, bis principle of action is good rod 
neſs. But how a being thus qualified and E 
diſpoſed to govern his own works could pei-- ſhe 
mit the entrance and duration of evil, ſeem i 
to be a queſtion of no eaſy ſolution. F 
what viciſſitude in nature could eſcape the i” . 
PP11 


foreſight of infinite wiſdom ? what oppolit 
force could check the operations of almigh- 
ty power? what ſpecious appearance coul 
deceive, or what irreſiſtible motive induc 


infinite goodneſs to admit, and continue ut: ay Pl: 
| de 


he be 
d for 
ight; 
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der its government, actions and qualities di- 
ametrically oppoſite to its nature and ends: 
Nor is their number ſo few, nor their conſe- 
quences ſo light, as to be thought trivial, if 
the creation where they exiſt be of any im- 
portance. TY 


FroM the pre-eminence and dilliaguiſhed 
perfections of human nature, it is juſtly ſaid 
dä so bear the immediate ſignature of divinity; 
nor is it too much arrogance to think man 
the che lineal deſcendant of God's parental good- 

and neſs, and the peculiar object of his care. 
s by But who will ſay that this amounts to de- 
rte nonſtration? or what uninſpired tongue 
will pretend to aſſure us, that we are not the 
4 product of ſome inferior agent? or that our 
an being is not the refult of general laws eſta- 
blihed in nature, without any particular in- 


per- : 
be tention or exertion of providence? 
ſeems 
For | : 
* From the natural tendency of virtue to 


happineſs, and of vice to miſery ; and from 
he beneficent conſtitution of nature, enrich- 
d for our ſupply, and adorned for our de- 
ight; we may fairly conclude, that it wa; 
he plan of providence to exerciſe a mild do- 
Dd minion, 
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minion, and preſerve a favourable inter- 
courſe with man, to hear the language of 
his wants and pains, to be pleaſed with his 
admiration and gratitude. Yet wars, inun- 


dations, earthquakes, or peſtilence, ſeem to 


{et our nature in a leſs important light. The 
numerous triumphs of vice in its moſt ſiniſ- 
ter views, the frequent defeats of virtue in 
irs moſt public and diſintereſted ſchemes, 
ſeem to ſhake the connexion between hea- 
ven and earth, and inſpire fears, which no 
man can reſiſt, that human happineſs 1s no 
neceſſary end of the divine adminiſtration, 


No is this all: If in any one part af Gods 
univerſal dominion, or in any one period ot 
his reign, the natural tendencies and viſible 
ſanctions of virtue and vice do not operate 
their full and complete effect, what conclu- 
ſive arguments can we draw from the light 
of nature to prove, that in any other part, or 
in any other period, the diſtribution of good 
and evil ſhall be more juſt and equal? The 
philoſopher boldly anſwers, That this order 
ſhall take place in an immortal ſtate. But 
who told him this? If retributions are not 
equally adminiſtered here, whence can we 


inker 
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infer chat they will ever be ſo? Who inform- 
ed us that there is more juſtice or gcodneſs 


in nature, than we actually ſee exerted ? Is 
it from its effects that we conclude the ex- 


iſtence of a ſupreme Cauſe ? How then can 
we attribute to that Cauſe, either perfections 
different in kind, or higher in degree, than 
ſuch as are actually conſpicuous in his 
works? 


189 


NEITHER are the natural arguments 
which ſupport the ſoul's immortality more 
concluſive, A ſelf-moving power may, for 
any thing we know; be as compatible with 
matter, as the ſuppoſition that it is influen- 
ced by an immaterial being: And though 
we perceive mind actually diſtin from bo- 
dy, yet that perception is no demonſtration 
of its truth; nor can it ever prove, beyond 
all heſitation, that ſenſation is any more 
than external impulſe acting upon our 
nerves. Why then may not ideas be im- 
preſſions of impreſſions? And as their rela- 
tions or differences ariſe from their nature, 
and are conſequently parts of themſelves; 
what is reaſoning more than a regular ſeries 
of impreſſions? The ſame chain of argu- 
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the will. Pleaſing or painful impreſſions, 
produce pleaſing or painful ideas. Theſe 
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ment will hold in thoſe ideas which intereſt 


are examined, balanced, and compounded, 
whilſt the mind is in heſitation, till the at vi 
laſt repoſes in that which is moſt agreeable I ph 
or leaſt uneafy ; and this acquieſcence is the ¶ ſel 
determination of the will. Neither will the Wl pla 
dictates of conſcience aſſiſt our philoſopher; 
for theſe are very different in degree, at dif. 
ferent periods; and it is frequently difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the ſentiments of nature from 


thoſe of habit and prejudice. 1 

tian 

Tirar every impartial thinker will mect WM verſ 

with theſe obſtacles in the way to truth, ¶ relig 
cannot be denied; though, at the ſame time, 

it muſt be acknowledged, that all the trutis wy 

to which we have objected are attended with tions 


evidence fuperior to the gloom in which the 
are involved. But will it be ſaid that thef and 
evidences are demonſtrative? Are they ſuch with 
as place the human intellect beyond doubi¶ the & 
or heſitation? By no means. Much time he pa 
may be ſpent in honeſt, painful, and anxiou 
inquiry; reaſon may long wander by he 
own uncertain twilight, and never extrica 
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herſelf from the mingled maze of truth and 
error in which ſhe is placed. — Such was 
the helpleſs ſtate of human underſtanding, 
when our compaſhonate Creator revealed his 
will, formerly by the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, and in theſe laſt days by his Son 
ſeſus Chriſt. This 1 us, in the ſecond 


place, to ſhew, 


S EG rio 3 


THAT the evidences which ſupport Chriſ- 
tianity are equally ſtrong, and more uni- 
verſally intelligible than thoſe of natural 
religion. 


WHoEVER, with the moſt honeſt inten- 
tions, would attempt to compare the eviden- 
ces, or ſtate the difficulties of natural and 
and revealed religion, muſt expect to meet 
with the common objection, that he ſhakes 
the foundation to fix the ſuperſtructure; that 
he pays revelation a compliment at the ex- 
pence of nature; that he detracts from one 
diſpenſation of God, to enhance another. 
but the fallacy of thoſe cavils will eaſily 


appear, 
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appear, when it is conſidered, that, in our 
view of natural religion, the arguments are 
related, not obſcured ; and the difficulties 


recapitulated, not created. If, by repreſenting 


things as they are, and comparing them one 
with another, ſome ſhould loſe, and others 
gain by the contraſt ; ſurely this can reflect no 
blame on the impartial comparer. Do we then 
derogate from this excellent faculty of reaſon! 
God forbid. Though dim and depraved by 


| hereditary darkneſs, and by ſuperinduced 


prejudices, {till it retains many traces of 
the divine ſimilitude; ſtill its heavenly 
features, however diſguiſed, aſſert the ſubli- 
mity of its origin. Reaſon, it muſt be ac- 


Eknowledged, can ſurvey her own form, and 


recogniſe her own operations ; ſhe can look 
through material nature, and inveſtigate 
the chain of cauſes and effects, by which the 
vaſt and complex machine is preſerved and 
regulated ; ſhe can explore, to an indefinite 
extent, the various modifications andrelations 
of ſpace and quantity ; ſhe can diſcern the 
conſtitution of moral agents, detect their mo- 
tives, and judge from what characters and diſ- 


poſitions their actions flow; ſhe can weigh the 


force of moral evidence, determine the vera- 
; Fay city 
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city of teſtimonies, and fix the degree of 
credit which they - deſerve. But when ſhe 
extends the ſphere of her viſion to the na- 
ture, attributes, and counſels of that Being 
who is immenſe and eternal, can we wonder 
to find her loſt in the abyſs of Deity? All 
our percipient powers are ſuited to the ob- 
jects with which it is proper we ſhould be 
moſt converſant. Minuteneſs and magni- 
tude equally elude our corporeal ſenſes, when 
the objects in which they exiſt are too great 
or too ſmall. The mighty orb whoſe ſur- 
face we inhabit, is but partially beheld, e- 
ven by ſuch eyes as command the moſt 
extenſive proſpects 3, and how many my- 
riads of living atoms croud the ambient 
air, which entirely eſcape our perception? 
ls 1t then ſurpriſing, that our internal ſtruc- 
ture ſhould be fitted for thoſe objects, in 
which, during the preſent period of its pro- 
greſs, it is peculiarly concerned? 


Taz evidences of Chriſtianity are either 
external and poſitive, as the teſtimony by 
which it is ſupported, the viſible interpo- 
tions of God in its favour, the accompliſh- 
ment of prophecy, and others of the ſame 
kind; or they are intrinſic, and conſiſt in 

its 
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its congruity to the nature of God and man, 
or in the real and bliſsful communications 
of the Holy Spirit with the human ſoul. 


. IT muſtbe obſerved here, that from the na- 
ture and eſſence of different truths, different 
kinds and degrees of evidence become ne- 
ceſſary. Relations between ideas merely in- 
tellectual can only be aſcertained by reaſon; 
but {ſenſe alone, whether in an immediate or 
ſecondary way, is the proper and ultimate 
judge of facts. Reaſon may indeed examine 
and correct the inſtruments or medium of 
ſenſation; but we cannot prove, by abſtrad 
argument, that any event has, or has not 
happened. Neither can there be any appel 
from the teſtimony of ſenſe, in its right and 
and natural ſtate; for the very materials 0 
which the mind muſt form her concluſion 
are ſenſible : ſo that the deciſion of reafai 
concerning ſenſible objects, muſt depend ol 
principles originally derived from ſenſation. 
We may indeed determine the rectitude 0 
one ſenſe by another, or by itſelf in othehtem, 
circumſtances; but, beyond this, reaſon vie ir 
not carry us. When, therefore, any mati bey k 
of fact appears to the mind ſupported by a . 
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fulleſt ſenſible evidence, it ought from that 
moment to become a principle of action; 
but eſpecially when a ſeries of connected 
facts join their force to eſtabliſh one general 
concluſion. Theſe are the circumſtances of 
the witneſſes that atteſt Chriſtianity. If they 
themſelves are deceived, the deluſion muſt 
be conſiſtent, ſucceſſive, and uniform. Ic 
muſt be an effectual change i in all the natu- 
i] avenues of Perception. An 1 tion 
f this kind is unaccountable from all the 
powers of nature, and muſt conſequently be 
ie work of ſome ſuperior agent. Since 
hen a miracle muſt be ſuppoſed, whether is 
t more reaſonable to believe the change pro- 
ſuced in the ſenſe. of perceiving, or the ob- 
et perceived ? The one 1s an action wor- 
iy of God; the other would be mere trick 
nd childiſh impoſition. If it is urged, that 
he witneſſes are intereſted to deceive, we 
ould be glad to know how. Were their 
iews ambitious or lucrative? Had they not 
town before, experience now ſenſibly taught 
tem, that ignominy and poverty were all 
ie immediate portion they could expect. 
icy knew, both from the nature of things, 
d from the diRates of their Maſter, that 
8 the 
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but pour their radiance on the mind at ond 
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the beginning of their rh was a Galt and: 
an effectual adieu to eafe and pleaſure. They 

had no proſpect of aggrandifi ing chene 
for they relate their own faults, and thoſe of 
their brethren, with candour and impartiali- 
ty. Nor, for the ſame reaſon, could thei 
end be to raiſe the public character of their 
nation. They were at once to combat popu- 
lar and philoſophical prejudices. All the 
force of cuſtom, and all the propenſities of 
cortupted nature were againſt them. With 
theſe difficulties they were deſtined to ftrug: 


gle, independent of any | human reſource or 


viſible affiſtance. Nor were they interna w. 
qualified for ſo arduous a taſk by thoſe auf C! 
va ntages which the philoſophers and Rab. out tl 
bins of the times ſo loudly boaſted. Unin- ly t. 
ſtructed but by God himſelf, their wiſdon nous 
eclipfed all the ſophiſtical knowledge which rer b 
malice, cunning, or prequdtce could collcWrophs 
againſf chem. 1 * | here x 
as if he An 

As theſe evidences are clear and convinMenuin 
cing, ſo have they almoſt the force of intui ent u 
tive truth. For they are not concluſions od to c. 


merging frem a long and- jaborious ſeardi 


ant 
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and exibit, at one view, the full conviction 


wely 


hey WM of their reality. Neither are they confined 
es; Wl co the cloſet; but open and perceptible to e- 
ol very rational creature. Nor can any manifeſ- 


ations of truth be more ſimple and natural 
than thoſe of ſenſe and teſtimony. Beſides, 


heir Ait ought to be: conſidered, that, in natural 
pu- religion, the very principles of i inquiry led us 
"the to the difficulties we found; whereas, in the 


preſent caſe, no ſuch JiScultics are, or can 
be implied in ſenſible nnn, or N 


rug ⸗reſtimonies. 

ce of 5 
nally We come now to ths arguments in favour 
e f Chriſtianity reſulting from prophecy. 


ut this is a field fo capacious, that we can 
nly take a curſory view of the moſt conſpi- 
wous objects which it preſents. Let it how- 
er be obſerved, in the firſt place, That if 
rophecy be ſuſceptible of any interpretation, 
here muſt be one meaning more ſaitable to 
than all others, which is conſequently its 
enuine explication. Though therefore any 
rent may, in ſome circumſtances, be adapt- 
{to certain prophecies ; yet if the occur- 
ce predicted be not equal to the prediction 
its whole nature and extent, then muſt 1t 
SES be 
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be referred to ſome other object: Nor is 
there any abſurdity in ſuppoſing one even 
prefigured by another, or one prophecy e. 
qually ſignificant of both; whilſt its ult. 
mate completion is only found in the lat 
and greateſt. Theſe obſervations will ſole WM q 
the objection which modern infidelity boaſt 
as one of her moſt important diſcoveries, 


OTHmER evaſive arguments have been in- 
vented by the obſtinate Jews, to elude the 
force of particular predictions ;- but thek 
pertinacious ſophiſts have only diſcoveret 
the impotence of human knowledge, wha 
it forgets its proper ſphere, and oppoſes t 
Spirit of God. For though a number of pu 
ticular prophecies ſhould remain in ſcrutabſ⸗ 
to us; yet if, in the general tenor of pr 
phetic writings received both by Jews an 
Chriſtians, ſome grand and important rent 
lutions, as well in the natural as mor 
world, be implied, which are now actual 
accompliſhed; then is the validity of proph! 
cy in general confirmed. 


Non will it avail the cauſe of error to du 


ben particular oracles by the unavoidable! 
perfect 
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perfection of language. For the particular 
facts which they imply, are either neceſſa - 
rily promotive of the grand events in which 
all the prophecies terminate; or ſo cloſely 
connected with them, that prejudiced in- 
quirers alone can miſtake them. | 


ATTEMPTS to render particular prophe- 
cies equivocal, from analogy of circumſtan- 
ces, are no leſs vain : For though any pre- 
ſage ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, explicable 
by a partichlar occurrence; yet if it corre» 
ſponds not to the figures by which it is ſigni- 
fied in their utmoſt latitude, the interpreta- 
tion muſt ſtill remain imperfect, and can- 
not therefore be the ultimate intention of the 
divine Spirit. Hence it will follow, that if 
the ſolutions offered by us are moſt agreea- 
able both to the general ſcope and particular 
ends of prophecy, they have the beſt ow 
to our aſſent. 


To recapitulate all the prophecies which 
were ſignificant of the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, and are ultimately accompliſhed in it, 
would be a work incompatible with my pre- 
ſent deſign, which is only to compare the e- 

vidences 
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vidences of natural and revealed religion, 
that from thence it may appear, which of the 
two involves the ſtrongeſt conviction, and 
which is beſt adapted to the capacities and 
improvements of mankind in general. For 
this end, it will be ſufficient only to enume- 
rate a few of theſe prophecies concerning the 
nature, incarnation, offices, miracles, ddc- 
trines, life, death, and reſurrection of Jeſus, 
in which the divine Spirit gives its teſtimo- 
ny, in the cleareſt and moſt conſpicuous 
manner, to the goſpel. 


THAT the divine and human natures were 


to be united in the ſame perſon, appears 


from that enmity which God declares he will 
place between the ſeed of the woman, and 
the adherents of the ſerpent ; and from that 
ſolemn filiation, thus recited by the Pſalmiſt 
as the fixed decree of God, *© Thou art my 
* ſon, this day have I begotten thee; and 
from that other declaration, God, thy God, 
** hath anointed thee.” : It is alſo plain from 
the injunction given to the prophet, thou 
„ ſhalt call his name IMMANUEL,” a word 
in its primary ſignification importing, a God 
connected with human nature, and reſiding 

amonglt 
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amongſt men. It likewiſe merits our atten- | 
tion, that this miraculous child was to be 
horn of a virgin; ſee Iſaiah; chap. vii. 14 
collated with Matth. i. 23. His holi- 
neſs, and the eſtabhſhment of his religion '; 


among the nations, is thus predicted by I 
faiah, chap. xlii. 1.“ Behold my ſervant whom 


4 ] uphold, mine elect in whom my foul = 


„ delighteth! Ihave put my ſpirit upon him, 
© he ſhall bring forth Judgment to the Gen- 
© tiles.” And by Daniel in theſe words, 
which alſo imply the time of his arrival, 
* Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh” 

* the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of 
ns, and to make reconciliation for iniqui- | 
ty, and d bring in everlaſting righteouſ- | 
© neſs, and to ſeal up the viſiom and prophe- 

* cy, and to anoint the Moſt Holy.” This 
diſtinguiſhed æra is no leſs plainly pointed 
out by Moſes, when he tells us, Gen. xlix. 10. 
that, the ſceptre ſhall not depart” from 
* Tudah, nor'a lawgiver from bet:veen his 
feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him 
* ſhall the gathering of the people be. The 
word Sn1Lon, by the ſeventy interpreters, 
Is rendered the accompli eſpment of the promiſes ; 
a 
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a ſenſe of whichhe word can only be ſuſcep- t 
tible, from its reference to that important e- d 
vent to which the general ſpirit of the pro- ¶ di 


phecy leads us. But it deſerves to be re- cher 
marked, that as, after its wandering ſtate, N ce 
the firſt reſidence of the tabernacle was at . v 
Shiloh; ſo the perſon who ſhould once more MW ſe 
fix the ſtare of his church, by terminating hi 


the duration of typical rites, was properly 
ſignified by that name. There are likewiſe 
paſſages in Daniel and Iſaiah, though too nu- 
merous, and too long for quotation, which 
mark the period in the New Teſtament ſig- 
nified by the fulngſi of time, to be during the 
fourth monarchy, and within the - ſeventy 
years commencing from the publication of 
the edict for the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, and, in ſhort, during the conti- 
nuance of the ſecond temple. For the God 
of Hoſts declared by Haggai, that then“ the 
deſire of all nations ſhould come,” whoſe glo- 
ry ſhould fill that houſe, and render it mom 
illuſtrious than the former; and by Malachi, 
in whom the Spirit likewiſe teſtifies, © that a 
** meſſenger ſhould prepare his way before 
* him, when the Lord whom they ſought 


* ſhould ſuddenly come to his temple, even 
cc the 
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tlie meſſenger of the covenant; in whom they 
„delighted.“ This harbinger of incarnate 
divinity is undoubtedly the ſame whom o- 
ther propliets underſtood by the perſon, who, 
coming in the ſpirit and power of Elias, 
„vas as the voice of one crying in the de- 
ſert, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
his paths ſtraight ;” which clearly mark 
the character of John the e who pre- 
eded our Saviour. 


Ir farther appears, that Jeſus: was born at 
Bethlehem, the very place diſtinguiſhed by 
od himſelf for that event, when, by Mi- 
ah, he thus addreſſes the city: But thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
' among the thouſands of Judah; yet out of 


15 thee ſhall he come forth unto me that is 
Go 00 be ruler in Iſrael: whoſe goings forth 
« the have been from of old, from everlaſting.” 
glo- his, compared with the ſpeech of the an- 


els, Luke 11. 11. ought to ſtrike the mind 


* f incredulity with irreſiſtible conviction. 
bat hus alſo the prophets have deduced the 
\ofore leſhah ; from Abraham, for“ in him (ac- 
ugh cording to Moſes) ſhall all nations be 


bleſſed 3” from Iſaac, for“ in Iſaac (ſays 
Ff 3 
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the ſame inſpired author) ſhall thy ſeed be 
called; from Jacob, for © a ſtar ſhall a- 
+ riſe out of Jacob, and a ſceptre ſhall pro- 
ceed from Ifrael ;” and from Judah, as it 
appears in the ſublime and pathetic addreſ 
of his expiring father, who, in the moſ 
bold and lofty figures, deferibes his ſon'; 
behaviour, and that of his defeendents, till 
the arrival of Sy 1LoH. The original fignif- 
cation of the Hebrew word, as applied to 
perſon, ſeems to be a Peace-maker or K. 
wiour : And from the Jewiſh hiſtorians it is 
evident, that the tribe of Judah not only 
continued diſtinct in itſelf, but retained pecu- 
liar marks of precedency, and produced a 
ſucceſſion of. monarchs, which, beginning 
in David, reached even to the Babylon 
captivity. After which, regaining the fu- 
preme power, it continued to preſide, with 
little interruption, except from the Macc- 
bees, till the acceſſion of Herod, who aſcend- 
ed the throne under the tuition of Rome, 
and, at the birth of our Saviour, renderetf 
himſelf infamous by the execrable murder 
which he inflicted upon the infants; leſt in 
lis perſon the royal dignity ſhould again 
return to Judah. Laftly, They deduce his 
| : genealog 
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genealogy from David, from, whom. the Al- 
mighty promiſes, by the mouth of Jeremiah, 
to raiſe a righteous Branch.” All thefe 
circumſtances plainly unite in the birth, of 
ſeſus, whoſe deſcent is clearly derived from 
the patriarchs and the king by the evangeliſts. 


W1TH relation to his character and of- 
fices, any modeſt and impartial inquirer may 
be ſatisfied from an attentive peruſal of the ad 
and 110th pſalms, and from the 52d chap- 
ter of Iſaiah; where you will find the per- 
ſon ſo exactly delineated, his functions ſo 
preciſely ſpecified, and the ſtate of his king- 
dom ſo ſtrongly painted, as they are after- 
wards diſcovered in the goſpel, that invin- 
eible prejudice alone can reſiſt the ſacred ef- of 
fulgence of theſe divine truths. With no 
leſs ſublimity and accuracy do the prophets 
expatiate on theſe admirable exertions of ſu- 
pernatural power which conſpicuouſly ſhewed 
be ſuperior dignity of our Redeemer, ſince 
lerel BY the laws of nature can only be ſuſpended or 
ander A reverſed by her almighty Superintendant. 
ſt 1 The different fituations in which he acted, 
gan and the ſublime doctrines which he taught, 
e hug are alſo deſcribed by theſe inſpired ſages 
log) * with 
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with great perfpicuity ; when they inform ha 
us, that God would raiſe up a Prophet in ſor 
Ifrael, whoſe words ſhould be immediately WM dit 
inſpired from heaven, and who ſhould foe Fo: 
all that his Lord commanded him, Deut. im 
xviii. 18; when they aſſure us, that a p 
riod ſhall come, in which © many natiom © t 
* ſhall ſay, let us go up to the mountain of the 
„the Lord, and to the houſe of the God of MI par 
Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, iho 
„ and we will walk in his paths: for the def 
law ſhall go forth of Zion, and the word day 
* of the Lord from Jeruſalem, Micah iv. 2 dol: 
and when they tell us, That © the eyes offi dor. 
* the blind ſhall then be opened,” and ti the 
* ears of the deaf expanded; that the lam thei 
„ ſhall leap like harts, and the dumb * nal « 
their exultation with their tongues.” Thu ficer 
the diſciples of John, when ſolemnly ſent oF that 
inquire of Jeſus who he was, are deſired i {crib 


inform their maſter what they had heard and auth 
ſeen ; that © the blind received their fightM viſib 
„ the deaf heard, and the lame walked. perſo 
As events previous to the birth of our bi mark 
viour were clearly foretold, that they might cum{ 
be the ſignals of his appearance; ſo the mol the 
important viciſſitudes of human life whid © an; 
happenel 


. 
„ 
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happened poſterior to his arrival, and are, in 
ſome meaſure, its conſequences, have been 
diſcovered by the ſame omniſcient Spirit. 
For Daniel, after ſpecifying the time of this 
important occurrence, adds, that the“ Meſ- 

* ftah ſhould be cut off, not for himſelf, but 
for his people:” Soon after which, that 
the city ſhould be deſtroyed, its end accom- 
panied with an inundation, and deſolation 
ſhould attend the progreſs of the war till its 
deſtruction. Zechariah affirms, that on that 
day ſhould be extirpated the very name of i- 
dols, and their falſe divinities no longer a- 
dored in Iſrael. In vain is it objected among 
the Jews, that, by the prophetical account, 
their Meſſiah ſhould be inveſted with exter- 
nal dominion, and appear in all the magni- 
icence of a royal conqueror ; fince it is plain, 
that the glory of his kingdom was not de- 
ſcribed as conſiſting in outward power and 
authority, nor in the-noiſe and parade of 
viſible triumphs; but, on the contrary, his 
perſon and character, whilſt on earth, were 
marked by a number of humbling cir- 
cumſtances. For his compatriots hid 
their faces from him; he was deſpiſed 


and rejected by his fellow- creatures, a man 
| « of 


* - -q > ow 
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* of forrows, and familiarly acquainted with 
* grief.” He is likewiſe deſcribed as enter- 
ing Jeruſalem on an aſs's colt. Nor did the 
celeſtial oracles ever point him out as the 
temporal deliverer of Judea, who ſhould 
once more. reſtore it to independent authori- 


ty, and exerciſe a regal power over all its 


children. Even his ſpiritual kingdom, which 
the prophets delineated, was not intended far 
the Jews excluſive of others, nor deſigned to 
comprehend all the natural CAO of 
their r 


Tnus far concerning the validity and ac- 
compliſhment of prophecy in Jeſus. No 
if the teſtimony of witneſſes, as the im- 
mediate ſpectators of the facts which they 
relate, can merit our confidence, how much 
more cogent is that of men, who, by inſpi- 
ration, relate a ſucceſſion of events, conſ- 
derable in their number, peculiar in ther 
nature, remote in their completion, and im- 
portant in their effects, when, in the pro- 
greſs of human affairs, theſe very events at 
laſt ariſe in every circumſtance correſpondent 
to the original diſcovery ? 


\ 


AGAIN, 


perce 
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AG AlN: The evidence of any revelation 
has been ſaid to conſiſt in the excellence of 
its doctrines, and their congruity to the na- 
ture of God and man. But as this topic has 
been treated with great accuracy by others, 
and even occaſionally by myſelf, it may per- 
haps be leſs neceſſary to give a minute de- 
tail of it in this place. Let us therefore on- 
y recapitulate thoſe principles which are 
ellential to the Chriſtian religion, ſo far as 
they are condueive to the illuſtration of our 
preſent deſign; in which it is propoſed to 
ſhew, by fair arguments, that the doctrines 
of the goſpel are at leaſt equally evident, and 
much more conſolatory than thoſe which 
reſult from reaſon and che light of nature. 


As man is endued with the powers of 
perception and action, theſe faculties, eſſen- 
tial to his frame, muſt have their proper ob- 
jects. Hence the indiſſoluble relation of hu- 
man nature to truth and good. I call it in- 
4/oluble ; becauſe, notwithſtanding our pre- 
ſent degeneracy, truth and good are {till the 
mmutable objects of our purſuit. But pre- 
cpitated by violent impreſſions, ungovern- 
ible appetites, temerary judgments, or falſe 

opinions, 


— ——— Is 
= PREY * — 
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opinions, we miſtake reſemblances for 
things, and; deceived by ſimilar appearances 
explore ſubſtantial: truth and good; where, 
in reality, they cannot be found. Yet this 
wrong direction of our views and efforts de- 
ſtroys not our firſt propoſition, that man, as 
poſſeſſed of intelligence and motion, is in- 
violably related to truth and good. For, by 


his perceptive faculties, he is qualified to diſ. 


tinguiſh agreeable from diſagreeable, real 
from fictitious: 1mpreſhons; and, by his ac- 
tive powers, he is enabled and impelled to 
ſeek, obtain, and cultivate ſuch as yield ſub- 
ſtantial delight; or reject their contraries, 
Hence every principle of action eflentially 
implies ſomething to be known, and ſome- 
thing to be purſued or ſhunned. Thus the 
Chriſtian religion partly relates to faith, and 
partly to practice. Its theory conſiſts in the 
knowledge of God and man; its precepts 
are the duties reſulting from theſe diſcoveries, 
This ſcheme, under each of theſe forms, 10 
far as our plan propoſed will permit, we ſhal 
conſider. 


In the Chriſtian ſyſtem, then, we- are 
taught to believe, that there is one eternal, 
Rt indiviſible, 


Procee, 
lect Be 
Ineffab 
d him 
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indiviſible, ſelf-exiſtent, almighty, omni- 
ſcient, and infinitely good and juſt Being, 
who originally formed, and continually ſu- 
perintends, that univerſe which is the pro- 
duct of his omnipotent word; that he con- 
ducts every revolution, whether of rational, 
conſcious, progreſſive, or inanimate exiſtence, 
with the moſt unerring and conſummate rec- 
titude, but each by laws adapted to their va- 
rious natures, Thus, whilſt the inſenſible crea- 
tion is moved by attraction and impulſe alone, 
thoſe who partake the nobler gifts of con- 
ſciouſneſs, reaſon, and freedom, are conduct- 
ed and determined by uniform inſtincts, ſen- 
ible impreſſions, or moral motives, . accord- 
ng to their different degrees of perfection. 


Is this eſſential union eternally ſubſiſt 
three diſtin Perſons ; diſtin not in their N 
elence nor attributes, but in their properties 
and relations; the Father eternally beget- 
ng the Son, the Son eternally begotten of 
he Father, and the Holy Ghoſt eternally 
proceeding from both. This infinitely per- 
kt Being, in the moſt proper period of his 
neffable duration, created man, and impreſſ—- 
d him with his own image. But, to diffuſe 

G g fraternal 
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F 
fraternal ſentiments, and to eſtabliſh a ten- expe 
der relation amongſt all the ſpecies, he wiſe MW... 
ly ordained the whole race to ſpring from ¶ nuſ 
two original repreſentatives, one father and M gnce 
one mother. From theſe, as participants of N Intri 
reaſon and choice, he exacted ſuch terms as, they 
in their own nature, were equally incum- WM... 
bent on all their deſcendents, even univerſal, un 
perfect, and implicit obedience to all his apple 
commands. But as the glory of God is molt Hthe g 
effectually diſplayed in the happineſs of hu Kart 
creatures, ſo the good of his intelligent of- Munro! 


ſpring muſt have been peculiarly deſigned in 
their formation. 

Tavus man, as a moral agent, had facul- 
ties adapted to the perception and attainment 
of ſubſtantial good. Theſe taught him to 
_ diſcern not only what it was, but alſo to pur: 

ſue it by the moſt certain and praCticabk 
means. Thus did the moſt eſſential propet- 
ſities of his frame, and, of courſe, the molt. , 
important actions of his conduct, coincide 
with the will of his Creator. His obed ien 
therefore could not be tried, by enjoininy 
ſuch a character and behaviour as, prior u 
that commandment, he might naturally bt 

| expected 
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expected to aſſume; ſo that the ſignal of his 
obedience could either be no effectual teſt, or 
muſt ha ve been indifferent in its own nature, 
ſumce God could never inculcate what was 
intrinſically evil. Superficial thinkers, when 
they pronounce it inconfiſtent with the di- 
vine attributes to damn the whole race of 
mankind, becauſe their progenitors eat an 
apple, forget, that the crime confifted not in 
the imple action, but in that depravity of 
heart, that violation of obedience, which it 
involved, It would be wile in ſuch to recol- 
ect, that all actions, merely as ſuch, are e- 
quivocal, and only to be characteriſed as 
good or evil by the diſpoſitions which ani- 
mate, and the effects which ſucceed them. 


Max having diſobeyed his Maker and 
us Sovereign, not only polluted his nature 
and debilitated his powers, but became ob- 
oxious to death here and perdition hereaf- 
er. All the ſtreams which flowed from this 
ainted ſource, partook its malignant quali- 
ies. Human life became one ſucceſſion of 
zuilt and ſorrow, one race devoted to error 
nd involved in miſery, which were alter- 
lately inſtructed and chaſtiſed, as it appears 


882 ed 
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ed moſt conducive to the ends of divine ad- ou 
miniſtration, till the unerring wiſdom of 


Heaven ſelected from the reſt of mankind a M in 
peculiar people, who, under its own 1mme- WM co; 
diate tuition, governed by laws which wer WM mi 
confirmed with its own ſanction, and placed WE gr: 
in a ſituation remote from a vicious and i- wit 
dolatrous world, were thus prepared and ver 
deſtined at once to facilitate and confirm the WM ſen 
plan adopted by celeſtial wiſdom for the r. of « 
covery of human affairs. and 
| are 

Fox theſe the Son of God aſſumed hi pro. 
human nature, and, in that character, en: ,f o 
lightened the world with ſuch wife and ef imp 
cellent precepts both for life and falvation,M yiew 
as, if properly obſerved, muſt infallibly re: viva 
der us happy in all the periods of our being ver 
He taught us, that the native ſource of ili ſigns 


religious or ſocial duties was love to God 
and benevolence for man, as theſe ſent O: 
ments were variouſly modified by our dill and! 


rent relations to each; that our duty to Gol to th 
was dictated by the excellency of his nature admi 
the number and importance of his benefit ged 1 
the various relations in which he is diſcover impel 
cd to us, and the different circumſtances i in ac] 


0 
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ad- our nature, from whence theſe connections 
| of MW reſult. His infinite power ſhould naturally 
d 2 inſpire us with aſtoniſhment and awe ; his 
me- WM conſummate. wiſdom, with reverence and ad- 
were WW miration ; his boundleſs goodneſs, with love, 
acel W gratitude, and elteem ; his inflexible juſtice, 
ad + with veneration and watchfulneſs ; his uni- 
and MW verſal preſence, with different motives and 
1 the W ſentiments, according to the different reports 
e of conſcience, in its reviews of our temper 
and conduct. But when theſe perfections 
are preſented to reaſon, as exerted in the 
production, preſervation, and improvement 
of our exiſtence, all the ſentiments formerly 
impreſſed by theſe ſurpriſing and amiable 
views of Deity, will not only riſe in ardourand 
vivacity, but likewiſe ſpontaneouſly diſco- 
ver themſelves by ſuch external and ſenſible 
ſigns as are naturally ſignificant of them. 


Our ſenſe of power exerted in creating 
and ſuſtaining the univerſe, naturally dictates 
to the ſoul expreſſions of dependence and 
admiration. Wiſdom and goodneſs enga- 
ged in the ſame ſublime and amiable taſk, 


core impell the ſoul to pour forth all her feelings 
u acknowledgment and praiſe. The pain- 
ful 
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ful perception of native indigence, the fre- 
quent and ſenſible importunities of return- 
ing want, the uncertainty of life and health, 
the reſtleſs fluctation of all corporeal poſſe: 
ſions and enjoyments, force the heart and 
mind, by an irrefiſtible impulſe, to effuſe 
their unpremeditated wiſhes before their 
Creator. Conſciouſneſs of guilt ſhews the 
neceſſity of expiation, and that original im- 
purity, which we feel mixed with all our 
ſentiments and actions, is a living and ex- 
preſſive leſſon, that ſanctification is indiſpen- 
fible to our happineſs. | 


S1Nce therefore we feel our nature inca- 
pable of reſtitution by its own powers; ſince 
we can neither atone for our crimes, nor re- 
gain our primitive rectitude, we muſt have 
recourſe to God for both. Accordingly ]t- 
SUS, as the great repreſentative of our na- 
ture, having fulfilled all jrs obligations, 
and pointed out the true and living way to 
eternal happineſs, both by his examples and 
his precepts; at length gave himſelf a ranſom 
for our guilt, and re-aſcended in his human 
nature to the right hand of his Father, from 
whence he {hall once more return, in all the 

majeſty 


bis 
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e WM majeſty of diſplayed Ty to Bere 
n- his creatures. | 


eſ⸗ Ir is impoſſible for man to merit any 
nd ching from God; yet thoſe who have lived 
uſe agreeably to his example and injunctions 
eir WM {ball riſe with him to everlaſting life, and 
the thoſe of a contrary character fink to end- 
m- leſs perdition. Such are the n 
our views inſpired by the goſpel. 


ens THE duties which it dictates towards our 

neighbour, though often more particularly 

delineated, are ſummed up in this ſhort pre- 
neal cept, To do to others whatever, in fimilar 
ince Wl circumſtances, we might reaſonably expect 
re- from them. But on theſe doctrines it is 
have WW lels neceſſary to expatiate, as they only ſu- 
Js» peradd the eternal and revealed authority of 
God to the univerſal and permanent obliga- 


ions, ¶ tons of nature and morality, improved and 
LY t0 refined. 
5 and 


Taz fame thing may be ſaid concerning 
thoſe duties which we owe to ourſelves; 
they natively ariſe from our frame and cir- 
umſtances. Chriſtianity adds no new ex- 

| trinſic 
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trinſic or difficult obfervances ; the difpoſiti- 
ons which it preſcribes as eſſential to a perfect 
character, and the offices which genuinely a- 
riſe from them, are the dictates of Wiſdom in- 
tent on: the happineſs of her children. Tothis 
even the precepts of mortification are no ex- 
ception. But theſe have been ſo rigidly taught, 
and the principles from which they flow ſo 
diffuſely treated by other philoſophers, that 
the natural theologiſt, or moral ſtudent, can, 
with no propriety, impute to the Chriſtian 
religion as a fault, what the ſevere Stoic 
and relaxed Epicurean have conſpired to in- 
culcate as eſſential to human felicity. This 
however we have treated more fully in a 
diicourſe concerning the true dignity and 
happineſs of man. 


THE influences of the divine Spirit have 
likewiſe been hinted as arguments for the 
reality of Chriſtian doctrine. ]EsVs, in that 
valedictory oration, from whence the pallage 
now under our conſideration is taken, re- 
peatedly promiſes his diſciples ©* another 
* Comforter, even the Spirit of truth, whom 
* the world could not receive; becauſe, 
immerſed in the prejudices of ſenſe, and 


bewildered in the mazes of error, their per- 
" ceptive | 
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ceptive faculties were tao graſs to ſee him, 
their apprehenſions too turbid and obtuſe. to 
know him. In conſequence of a promiſe ſo 
frequently . reiterated, the Holy Ghoſt de- 
ſcended on the apoſtles, with viſible marks 
of divine interpoſition, before their depar- 
ture from Jeruſalem. But the operations of 
this celeſtial Power are now leſs conſpicuous, 
both in their viſible and internal effects; ſo 
that the conviction of their own reality, and 
of the truths which they teſtify, can be no 
where ſo lively and permanent, 28 in the 
ſouls which they immediately irradiate and 
refine. Nor is it ſtrange that the natural man 
ſhould not diſcern the things of the Spirit; 
for, in all other caſes, a ſimple perception 
can only be excited by its proper object. 
The ideas of ſound and colour, of propor- 
tion and ſymmetry, of beauty and harmo- 
ny, are never found in the mind, till the 
objects by which theſe pleaſing ſenſations or 
emotions are inſpired have been preſented 
to our obſervation. How then ſhould we 


nghtly apprehend the nature and effects of 
communicated grace, before they are felt? 
or how can we explain to others ſenſations 
for which language has no words, and to 

H h 


whach 
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which the perſons whom we would en- 
lighten - have no feelings analogous in 
their own minds? Beſides, the influences 
of the Spirit in ſuggeſting motives to 
the underſtanding, in arming the conſci- 
ence with ſuperior energy, or in warm: 
ing and refining the nobler affections, fre- 
quently co-operate with the natural facul- 
ties of the ſoul, and is not to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from them. But though the immediate 
interpoſition of theſe ſupernatural cauſes be 
often imperceptible, yet the effects which 
they produce are nevertheleſs real and ſen- 
ſible: nor can we otherwiſe account far 
thoſe inſtantaneous and total reformations 
which have ſometimes appeared in the hu- 
man temper and conduct, from the groſſeſ 
and moſt habitual depravity, to virtue and 
6 | 


CoMMuUN rod between God and the foul 
has been univerſally admitted amongſt the 
religious tenets of every age and country 
and, without the illuminations of a Spirit to 
whom all the revolutions of futurity weft 
obvious, it would be impoſſible to give an 
ſolution of thoſe prophecies, and their coi- 

: reſpondet 
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en- reſpondent events, which we have formerly 

in reviewed. From theſe reflections it muſt fol- 
ces low, that though infidelity cannot feel, yet 

o WM neither can ſhe refute, the reality and effects 
ſci- of inſpiration. Believers indeed may neither 
m. MW bc able to communicate their impreſſions, 
fre. nor the evidences which attend them, to o- 
ul. cher minds; yet the evidences themſelves 
iſh. are no leſs rational and perſuaſive to thoſe 
late WY underſtandings which feel their energy. 


bick IT has been objected, That ſuch ſuperna- 
(on- MY tural impulſes would be incompatible with 
for freedom of action. But ſurely if advice and 
ons inſtruction are compatible with liberty and 
bu. choice, the divine Spirit impreſſes no other 
ollen violence on the human will. Our faculties 
andre neither annihilated nor ſuſpended in 
their progreſs, but enlightened and aided by 

theſe emanations of ſuperior wiſdom. All 

Goul the powers eſſential to man, as an account- 
+ the able creature, are indulged in full and free 
ary; cxertion; ſo that every attainment in vir- 
tue, every relapſe 1n vice, may be aſcribed 

or imputed to the ſoul with equal propriety 
as the genuine effects of her own operations. 


HAR. IT 


1 
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I x remains then, in the third place, that we 
compare the difficulties that occur in natural 
and revealed religion. 


, 


SECTION UL 


Ir the votaries of natural religion would 
be conſiſtent with themſelves, let them re- 
member, that, upon ſome occaſions, gaping 
wonder and indecent ridicule are certain in- 
dications of ignorance and folly. This pre- 
caution will ſuppreſs their aſtoniſhment, and 
chaſtiſe their wit, when they obſerve the 
teachers of Chriſtianity recommending faith 
with ſo much ardour and aſſiduity. For the 
apoſtles tell us with one voice, that from 
this maternal grace all the other virtues l- 
neally deſcend ; and that by faith alone we 
are juſtified and ſaved. 


THe freethinker, who laughs at this doc. 
trine, forgets, that all the liberal or mechani- 
cal arts preſuppoſe theory as indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to practice: and ſhall the art 0 
life, to which all others are ſubſervient, pro- 
ceed upon no principles at all? 


SUREL! 


REL! 
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SURELY natural religion itſelf, however 
imple and univerſal, muſt enjoin its pupils 


to believe that God exiſts, and that he is the 


rewarder of thoſe who diligently ſeek him; 
otherwiſe, for what end is he worſhipped? 
Nothing can be more abſurd than to mains 
tain a poſhbility of rational action without 
motives, Motives eſſentially imply a per- 
ſuaſion that one courſe of action is pre- 
ferable to another, or that means and ends 
ire more or leſs eligible or practicable. What 
then is this perſuaſion but faith? They who 
imagine this divine principle a blind or un- 
enlightened impulſe, which ſuperſedes the 
force of reaſon, and confronts the under- 
ſtanding in all its determinations, groſsly 
miſrepreſent it. 


THE province of faith is not to counter- 
at, but to aſſiſt reaſon, and to determine 
concerning ſuch objects as lie beyond its 
proſpect. The intricacies which have alrea- 
dy embarraſſed our ſearch, when exploring 
the principles of natural religion, and other 


| obſtacles which may till occur, may ſuf- 
| ficiently convince us, that there is an intel- 


(tual, as well as material horizon, in 
which 
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which the proſpect of the ſoul, no leſs than 
of the body, terminates in darkneſs and con- 
fuſion. Effectually to diſcover ſuch truths 
as are eſſentially previous to action, and per- 
ſpicuous to reaſon, we muſt frequently take 
a remote and indiſtinct view of others 
which are too ſublime for our comprehen- 
ſion. Thus we know that God exiſts from 
eternity to eternity; but what eternity, as 
a divine attribute, 1s, we can by no means 
conceive, For all our notions of duration a- 
riſe from a perception of continued exiſt- 
ence, divided by the ſucceſſion of our own 
ideas, or the revolutions of external objects 
But the divine knowledge 1s one undivided 
idea, and the divine operation one continued 
act; from neither of which the idea of ſuc- 
ceſſion can proceed. 


Ws are alſo convinced that God is one; 
yet all attempts to demonſtrate this unity 
from reaſon have proved abortive. I it be 
ſaid, that ſelf-exiſtence can only belong to 
one being, I ſhould be glad to know why; 
for it is not ſufficient to deny the neceſſit) 
of ſuppoling more. One infinite being maſ 
ſerve all the purpoſes of creation and provi- 
dence; 
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dence; but this is no reaſon why others e- 
qually perfect may not exiſt. They deſerve 
no better name than metaphyſical quibblers; 
who affirm, that one infinite being exhauſts 
the whole genus or kind, and therefore two 
are impoſſible: For we might as well be told, 
that there could be but one infinite exiſtence, 
becauſe ſuch a one would neceſſarily abſorb 
and contain all the others; yet we find the 
exiſtence of - God highly compatible with 
that of inferior ſpirits, and even of matter. 
Number, ſpace, and duration, are infinite 
yet theſe infinites do not one devour another. 
Nay matter, though finite in itſelf, is pro- 
ved by philoſophers. infinitely diviſible: each 
infiniteſimal of which may again be in- 
finitely divided; yet theſe infinites, though 
ſubordinate one to another ad inſinitum, are 
ſtill real and diſtinct. Why then, by the 
lame reaſoning, may there not be infinite 
beings involving infinite beings without 
number? But it is ſaid, That from the uni- 
ty of deſign in nature, the unity of its de- 
ſigning agent may be inferred ; for different 
beings engaged in the creation and govern- 
ment of things, would have been different 
in their counſels and operations. This ar- 
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gument however is equally fallacious, ſinee 


any number of beings infinitely perfect muſt 5 
have adopted the ſame plan, and the ſame x od 
method of execution ; ſo that whatever num- "a 
ber of creators were employed, their pro- this 
ductions would {till be the beſt of all poſlible WM gie: 
ſyſtems, and conſequently the deſigns of each I for 
would be one. There is a much plainer 
proof, © Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord thy God F 
is one Lord. Once more, There be pre! 
* that are called Gods many, and Lord or h 
many; yet to us there is but one Lord, One 
Oc. even 
| | | if th, 
Ac ain: We believe that God created the ¶ tous 
world in time; for if it ſubſiſted from eter- 
4 FE Ja Perce 
nity, it ſubſiſted prior to creation, and "Way 


therefore had no need of a maker; but if i bit. 


was formed in time, what could induce inf muſt 
nite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, to pak 3 
an unactive eternity before they began to o- ate tl 


perate? for this muſt have happened at what- both 
ever period of duration their operations com- mat 
menced. Now, ſince it is allowed, that ner conce 
ther the parts of ſpace, nor thoſe of duration, n Sid 
can bedifferent onefrom another; what could Uh 


determine the divine mind in favour of anf neſs © 
particular 
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particular portion, for the period or ſituation 
of his works? For as no fingle part invol- 
ved a cauſe of preference in itſelf, why did 


the ſupreme Reaſon chuſe any at all! Though 


this will not diſprove the fact of creation, it 


ſhews how little we are qualified to account 
for it, 


FURTHER ; We are perſuaded that God 


foreknows and governs all the traniactions 
of his boundleſs and everlaſting daminion. 


One of two things mult be granted, that all 


events are either certain or contingent. But 
if the revolutions of the univerſe be fortui- 


tous, then the divine preſcience can enly 


perceive them as ſuch, and the moſt ſacred 
counſels of Gad muſt proceed upen proba- 
bilities alone. If events be certain, they 
muſt either be determined by the Deity, or 
ſome extrinſic power. Such a power to regu- 
late the courſe of things, without his inter- 
polition, muſt be ſaperior to his own ; ſo 
that God is either not omnipotent, or ſolely 
concerned in the government of things. 
Hence he muſt determine what courſe of ac- 
tion is purſued, and what degree of happi- 


nels or miſery ſhared by every creature of 
I 1 bis 
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his hand, in all the periods of its being. 
From this will follow confequences of no 
leſs importance than the doctrines of elec- 
tion and reprobation, ſo dreadful to ſome 


philoſophers. 
ſages, to whom the veil of nature and pro- 
vidence is ſo tranſlucent, reconcile ſuch te- 
nets with their notions of divine juſtice, or 
with the freedom of a moral agent. 

WHEN theſe difficulties are obviated, o- 
thers more formidable will {till remain. For, 
from the liberal profuſion with which con- 
ſcious and intellectual beings are ſo regu- 
larly ſupplied, we may fairly deduce. the 
goodneſs of the univerſal Benefactor. How 
then could evil enter into the world ? how 
could its empire become ſo extenſive, or its 
effects ſo fatal and permanent ? 


IT is urged, That the fall of man, by the 
abuſe of his original freedom, can be no ſa- 
tis factory account of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. It is therefore no more than e- 
quitable to demand of the philoſopher 2 
more plauſible ſolution. The fact is undent 


able; the whole ſenſible creation feel and de- 
| plore 


Now let theſe all-diſcerning 
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plore its reality, Whence then proceeded 


this diſtortion of nature? or why are defor- 
mity and miſery ſtill ſuffered to prevail in 
the works of a perfect and omnipotent Arti- 
ficer ? Is philoſophy ſilent? how then can 
ſhe pretend to fix the boundaries, or limit 


the duration of evil, whilſt its origin and 


progreſs remain inſcrutable myſteries ? Have 
we ſo fully explored the influence of exem- 
plary pains inflited on moral beings, ſo ex- 
aly aſcertained the full extent and ulti- 
mate ends of divine government, that we 
can appoint evil its proper deſtination, or 
preſcribe the period of its continuance, and 
the end of its progreſs. If we can actually 
trace but a few links in the chain of provi- 
dence, why do we ſo loudly recriminate, 
when we hear of eternal puniſhments ? 


THE univerſal preſence of Deity will be 
diſputed by no rational explorer of nature. 
It is a maxim confirmed by all who under- 
ſtand phyſical cauſes and effects, that no 
being can act where it is not. Muſt we 
then ſay with the ſchoolmen, that God 1s 
wholly and entirely preſent in every point 
of ſpace ; yet, at the ſame time, equally 
112 diffuſed 
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diffuſed through the whole immenfity ? Ot 
will it not be more candid to acknowledge 
the general truth, without pretending that 
the manner of its exiftence is intelligible ? 


 AFTEx theſe fruitleſs reſearches into the 
nature of the Divinity, and the conduct of 
his providence ; is it a matter ſo incredible, 
that three diſtin Perſons ſhould ſubſiſt in 
one indivifible eſſence ? The pretended ab- 
ſurdity of three intelligent Agents, in one in- 
telligent Agent, is not in the nature of the 
thing, but in the falſe conceptions of thoſe 
who would reduce it to an inconſiſtency. It 
is ſtrange to find that men, whoſe notions 
of perſonality, even in its moſt familiar ſenſe, 
are far from being clear and determined, 
ſhould underſtand ſo well in the divine na- 
ture, what they are at a loſs to aſcertain in 
their own. Are the ſame temporary and am- 
biguous indications of perſonal identity, by 
which it is aſcertained either in ourſelves of 
others, applicable to a perfe and immuta- 
ble exiſtence ? Is God the ſame yeſterday, to- 
day, and for ever, becauſe he has an eternal 
conſciouſneſs of identity, which unites al 
his thoughts and actions in the fame perſon, 


and, 
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and, by theſe recollections, diſcovers that the 
Ine of the paſt, is alſo the very 1p/e of the 
preſent ? Or does he manifeſt the identity of 


external repreſentations and uniform ap- 
pearances? The caſuiſtry of juriſprudential 
writers is famous even to a proverb; yet if 
my one will conſult them where they treat 
of perſonal rights, he will find their moſt ex 
quiſite ſubtility miſerably puzzled in deter- 
mining what conſtitutes a perſon. The word 
therefore, when cautiouſly uſed to point out 
a diſtinction in the divine nature which we 
do not underſtand, may be harmleſs and con- 
venient; but if limited to the ſame ſenſe in 
which it is employed when we ſpeak of hu- 
man beings, it will no more enlighten, but 
confound our inquiry. It is, however, ſufficient 
tor all the purpoſes of faith, that we believe, 
as the ſcripture teaches, a real diſtinction 
between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
without endeavouring to be wiſe above what 
is written, or attempting to explain that 
liſtintion, which to us, in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances, is veiled in ſacred and impene- 
table darkneſs, otherwiſe than by the ob- 

vious 


his divinity to his creatures, by exhibiting 
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vious relations and properties which it im- 


plies. 140. 


By it for us who are ſo little acquainted oP 
with the proper means employed in the di- 


vine adminiſtration, or the ſublime and in- 


ſcrutable gradations of its procedure, to af- C 
firm, that God, in all places, and in all times, imp 
is under a moral neceſſity to put the means tag 
of happineſs in the power of men? Whe- WE (ry, 
ther the doctrines of Chriſtianity are efſen- W 1, . 
tial to human felicity, or indifferent, |theſc fioni 
arrogant reaſoners will find their favourite WM ultin 
point refuted by fact. | For it muſt be ac- thers 
knowledged, that all underſtandings are not N other 
equally capacious, nor all minds © equally WM vant: 
ſuſceptible of moral impreſhons. But though WE of th 
the faculties of men were allowed equal, e ¶nerit, 
the neceſlities of life require that they ſhould ¶ creat 
be differently exerted. Hence ſome are more ¶ imm: 
at leiſure to cultivate their moral and ratio: of the 
nal powers, more devoted to thoſe attain” lion c 
ments and purſuits, than others. Wall it W(crib 
be ſaid, that the artiſan and the ſtudent, of his 
the ſavage and the philoſopher, are equal od, 
enlightened in the theory of human happ mm 
neſs? Will it be maintained, that Scythu]Mlcrive 


and 
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and Greece were in a ſituation equally fa- 
yourable to moral ſpeculation, or could e- 
qually regulate their conduct by the dictates 


of refined humanity, and the relations of 
ſocial life? FEVER Den: 


CoNCERNING the doctrines of merit and 
imputation, ſo warmly oppoſed by our an- 
tagoniſts, it may be ſufficient here to ob- 
ſerve, That the word merit, though original- 
ly a relative term, now admits of various 
ſignifications. Some things are 1 
ultimately, and on their own account; 10 - 
thers, as adapted to a certain end; a 
others, as communicating pleaſure or ad- 
vantage, which deſerve returns. In the firſt 
of theſe ſenſes, man might be ſaid to have 
merit, when recent from the hands of his 
Creator; becauſe his faculties were then pure, 
mmaculate, and fit for the original purpoſes 
of their formation : but, in the laſt accepta- 
tion of merit, it can with no propriety be 
aſcribed to man, in any period or fituation 
ot his being; for having received all from 
od, he could diſplay no excellence, nor 
ommunicate any favour, which was not 
erived from the divine bounty. Far from 
increaſing 
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increaſing the glory or happineſs of his Ma- 


ker, he could only promote his own felicity IN « 


and dignity, by exerting his powers in the Ml 1 
ſervice of him who gave them. But when 


guilt had deformed the original purity of M. \ 
his nature, it could no longer be called ne- bein 
ritor ious in any ſenſe. We muſt grant, ““ 
that the intrinſic worth or demerit of one I 
perſon cannot belong to another, but by com- objer 
munication: yet it is certain, that the con- bells 
ſequences of virtue in ſome, may diffuſe ther Nire, 
influence to others. Thus the wiſdom of x + 
legiſlator may direct the conduct of his ſub- 2 P 
jects; thus the goodneſs of a benefactor may MI. 4 
ſupply the wants of his dependents; thus Re 
the frugality and induſtry of a father may ; $99 
enrich his children. The Saviour. of ma M © 
being equally inveſted with the divine and uh 
ecting 

human nature, had every poſſible claim to. % 
merit. In conſequence of what he did and I ; 

ſuffered, the pollution of fin might be re- , f 
1 latura] 

moved by the communication of grace, and 


its obligation to puniſhment cancelled by the 
pains and ſorrows which he endured. F leq ; 
though there can be no merit in ſuffering x 
yet the diſpoſitions exerted by the ſuffere - .- 


may be highly meritorious, But theſe 
ſubjech 
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ſubjects have been more copiouſly explained 
in our obſervations from 1 Pet. ii. 24.; from 
Iſaiah Iv. 7. ; and from Gal. vi. 14. 


We have formerly hinted, that man is A 
being endued with contemplative and active 
powers, and that, by each of theſe conſtituent 
parts in his frame, he is related to a different 
object. His underſtanding neceſſarily im- 
pells him to the 1nveſtigation of truth; de- 
fire, choice, inclination, and averſion, with 
all his capacities of enjoyment, allure him to 
the purſuit of real or apparent good. Theſe, 
in the order of nature, are poſterior one to 
the other: for before any thing can be call- 
d good, the reality of its exiſtence and quali- 
ies muſt be aſcertained ; nor can any intelli- 
ent being act without ſuch motiyes for ſe- 
ecking and rejecting, as are either eſſential- 
y or apparently true. Thus, in all the prin- 
ples of rational conduct, ſpeculation is 
aturally prior to action; becauſe upon the 
mer neceſſarily depends the latter. Re- 
gion is therefore, with great propriety, di- 
ded into principles of faith, and rules of 
cactice; nor is this diſtinction peculiar to 
wriſtianity, but common to all religions. 
K k IN 
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In the theory of natural religion, the lig 
ſtudent may perhaps be ſurpriſed to find dis 
ſuch numerous and formidable difficulties; ¶ em 
but who would be willing to imagine, that ing 
the light which it throws upon practice, the ¶ anc 
rules which it dictates for our conduct, are 
likewiſe embarraſſed, and ſuſceptible of [ 


doubt? Is it not ſtrange, that the very cri- WM une 
terion of morality ſhould ſtill be a ſubjed ¶ and 
of heſitation and diſpute? yet ſurely no paſf 
queſtion can be more proper than what de. pain 
termines the morality of an action. from 
ci 
Ir the willor commands of a legiſlator be the * 
ſtandard of right and wrong, of good and eri he 
may we not ſtill farther inquire, how the hatet 
will is recommended to our attention, hat o 
authoriſed to determine our practice? If Hor re 
the power of rewards and puniſhments alone de 
then the moſt abject minions of tyranniallf fes t 
cruelty are the moſt moral of all beings. mus 
to avoid this rock, we ſay that theſe i benef 
junctions have intrinſic merit; we ſhouf voule 
be glad to know in what this excellence corthoug 
ſiſts. It will doubtleſs be anſwered, In tit 
beneficent deſign of a lawgiver, and in Ul He 
happy effects of his ſtatutes. But till Wiſe f 


what avenues of internal perception does i 
lig 
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light of nature convey theſe notices of the 
divine will to the mind ? Is it by the radiant 
emanations of truth upon the underſtand- 


ing, whence it diſcovers the eternal relations 
and differences of things? 


LET us obſerve, that there is a wide diſ- 
tinction between the perception of logical 
and moral truth. The one is entirely diſ- 
paſſionate, without yielding any pleaſure or 
pain, except the calm ſatisfaction ariſing 
from the activity of the mind, from the feli- 
city of diſcovery, or from the force of con- 
viction. Moral ideas, on the contrary, 
when preſented with all their amiable or 
hateful properties, are obvious to the mind 
at once, and branded with a turpitude, 
or recommended by a luſtre, a beauty, 
a decorum, which brightens and digni- 
fes them, even independent of their reality. 
Thus the ideas of magnanimity, temperance, 
beneficence, when preſented to the mind, 
would be eſteemed objects of approbation, 
though never beheld in any living character. 


How then do ſuch agreeable perceptions 
wile from moral ideas and relations, which 
Kk2 are 
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are not found in any ratio of difference ot 
agreement in mathematics? or, in other 
words, if moral obligation be founded mere. 
ly on the perception of relation and differ. 
ence, why do not theſe abſtra truths, 
which reſult from all the poſſible modifica- 
tions of {pace and quantity, whole relations 
and differences are recogniſed as more fixed 
and permanent than any other, inſpire the 
ſame pleaſing or painful internal ſenſations 
When I read the noble actions of Gideon, 
Samſon, or other aſſertors of public liberty; 
why ſhould they give me a joy different 
from the conviction, that the three angles ot 
a triangle are equal to two right ones? Why 
ſhould I feel a pleaſure in relating or perform- 
ing a char itable action, different from that 
which affects me, when I conclude with cer- 
tainty that two and two make four? 


BESIDESͤ: Though it ſhould be granted 
that the will and commands of a legiſlatot 
are recommended to our obſervation and 0: 
bedience by their beneficent tendency 3 yet 
why thould the diſpoſitions which prompt, 
and the actions which produce public or pn- 
vate happineſs obtain our preference? | 


the 
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the ſuppoſition impoſſible, that a creature 
may be ſo conſtituted, as to think every o- 
ther being and its intereſts aj —_ 
rent to him? 


Nay further: Might not a conſcious and 
reaſoning agent be formed, whoſe ſupreme | 
felicity ſhould conſiſt in the miſery and tor- 
ment of others? This is what the ancient 
Magi and Manicheans maintained, that 
from thence they might account for the e- 
qual prevalence of good and evil in the world. 
Such a poſſibility was objected to a late emi- 
nent Philoſopher who revived the doctrine 
of the moral ſenſe.. For, according to the 
antagoniſts of that great man, if moral ap- 
probation or diſapprobation ſhould depend 
on a thing ſo arbitrary as ſenſation; why 
might not the great Artificer of nature cre- 
ate beings ſuſceptible of pleaſure from pu- 
blic miſery, or of pain from public happi- 
neſs ? 


Thus, not only the reality of moral eſſen- 
ces themſelves, ſo explicitly maintained by 
ſome learned authors, but alſo that of the fa- 
cuties by which we e them, are 

warmly 
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warmly diſputed. In effect, the force, che re- 


ality, the beauty, the fitneſs of moral ideas 
and relations are, in ſome degree, univerſal- 
ly felt and recogniſed. But by what pencil 
are certain characters and actions illumina- 
ted with ſach living glory, and inſcribed 
with ſuch vivid marks of approbation ? or 
by what channels are theſe agreeable per- 
ceptions admitted into the mind: 


Is virtue rendered lovely in our eyes, be- 
cauſe we are connected by Benevolence with 
all reaſonable and conſcious beings, whoſe 
characters are not deformed with vice! 
No, it is replied by ſome, © Benevolence is 
* a blind and indiſcriminating inſtinct; it 
* flows at random with boundleſs effuſion 
on every object which it meets.“ 


THE principle of moral obligation there- 


fore is a Senſe of rectitude and order. But 


do we not daily appeal from theſe to public 
happineſs ? do we not eſtimate their very 
worth and exiſtence by it? 


MusT we then liſten to thoſe who tell us 
that Self-love is the ſource of all our actions 
and that, however diſintereſted our conduc 
may 
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may appear, it is our own intereſt alone 
which we inviolably purſue ? Upon this hy- 
potheſis, it will be hard to account for the 
liberal ſacrifices of wealth, eaſe, reputation, 
and even life itſelf, which have been offered 
for the good of others. In vain it is ur- 
ged, that though the ſocial affections tend to 
promote the good of others, yet they are gra- 
tified in ourſelves; for all things in which 
we are concerned, muſt either be eligible, 
offenſive, or indifferent. If eligible, let us 
know why, if not from ſome pleaſing ſen- 
ſation immediately felt, or ſome delightful 
gratification probably expected. It muſt be 
allowed, that the immediate tendency of ſo- 
cial affection is not to our own good, but 
that of others. The pleaſure therefore which 
we feel from the completion of benevolent 
deſire, is not antecedent, but poſterior to that 
propenſity; and therefore not its cauſe, but 
its conſequence. Nor are we charitable, be- 
cauſe it is pleaſing to promote the good of 
our fellow - creatures; but, on the contrary, 
it is delightful to diffuſe comfort and happi- 
neſs, becauſe we are charitable. In dividing 
the affections, their particular modes, for 
the moſt part, are denominated from the ob- 


jects in which they immediately terminate. 
Thus 
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Thus the ſentiment of kindneſs between bro- 
thers, is fraternal z that of children to their 
parents, filial 3 the paſſion ſubſiſting be- 
tween perſons of a different ſex, is love; the 
affection which unites amiable characters 
merely for their own merit and their ſimila- 
rity, is friendſhip ; the propenſity which we 
feel to oblige a benefactor, is gratitude. Why 
then are not the affections, which terminate 
in ourſelves alone, properly termed e 
and intereſted? Why are not thoſe delires 
which impell us to redreſs the misfortunes or 
augment the felicity of others, juſtly called 
benevolent or ſocial ? Is not this diſtinction as 
really founded on nature, as any. other 
But allowing benevelence to be the mother 
of the virtues, by what means 1s that gene- 
ral propenſity ſo ſuddenly and properly mo- 
dified, as to operate with propriety; 1 in every 
particular caſe ? gert 


Mus the theory of moral ſentiments, as 
we have been lately told, be deduced from 
Sympathy ? It may certainly be queſtioned, 
whether all the phenomena in the moral 
world can find their ſolution in this princi- 
ple. What connexion has fortitude and 
temperance 
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temperance in ourſelyes, or diſtributive juſ- 
tice to others, with ſympathy ? Do we ſub- 
ſtitute ourſelves for others, in ſituations 
where others are not concerned, and where 
the mind is conſcious of no ſuch ſubſtitu- 
tion ? Are criminals deſtined to the gibbet 
by the ſympathy. of their Judges ? We do 
not here deny, that ſympathy is the ſource 
of virtue; but ſimply defire its votaries to 
account for all the exertions of virtue from 
this principle. | | 


PERHAPS we ſtill err: Moral worth may 
conſiſt in the Balance of affections. Do we 
then admire this balance ultimately for it- 
ſelf, or as productive of ſome higher ends? 
Does the mind, in all the particular impul- 
les of benevolence or piety, ſurvey its own 
entire ceconomy, before it can perceive the 
pleaſure ariſing from the ſentiment which it 
feels? Or rather, is not the ſentiment ap- 
proved on its own account, without any re- 
troſpect to its relation with the other propen- 
ties of the mind? 


WHrrLsT the internal frame is thus ana- 
omized to find the ſource of moral perfec- 
LT: tion 


9 
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tion and approbation, is not the tranſition 
eaſy from doubt concerning the inſtruments 
of diſcovery, to hefitation concerning the 
truth of what they difcover? Nor would it [ 
be unnatural for a ſtudent of ethics to rea- 
ſon in this manner: In every corporeal i . 


cc 


* 


cc 


cc 


perception, I can with as much eaſe, and MI 8 
as little heſitation, aſcertain the ſenſe per-. I 
ceiving, as the object perceived. Modi- ba 
fications of light and colour are exhi- . 
bited through the eyes ; ſounds approach 1 
the ſoul by the ear; and as the capacity x 
of feeling is diffufed over the whole Ki 
ſenſative frame, ſo tangible objects are ob- Ch 
vious to every part which is in contad Tl 
with them. Such likewiſe 1s the caſe with M 
my internal ſtructure. By underſtanding, * 
I aſcertain my ideas; by memory, I recol- * 
let them; by imagination, I ſeparate or 3 
compound them; by reaſon, I compare in - 
them, and examine their congruities c þ 
; fg 2H ane, 
diverſities. But by what internal organ, Ig 
ar what conſtruction of organs, do I be- . 
come ſenſible of thoſe reflex or ſecondary a 
5 5 Philo! 
perceptions, which have cauſed ſo much 12 


ſpeculation? If theſe objects were ſub- 
ſtantial and real in themſelves, would not 


« the 


the very impreſſion of their exiſtence like- 
© wiſe inform me on what ſenſe it was im- 
« preſſed? Surely this might give riſe to 
« ſome ſuſpicion, that thoſe ideas of beauty 
and propriety, which attend ſome characters 
and actions, are nothing but mere prejudi- 
ces favourable to human life, politically in- 
vented, wiſely diffuſed, and zealouſly tranſ- 
* ferred from father to ſon, for common eaſe 
and ſafety.” 


THAT this concluſion, however' falſe, is 


not unnatural, will appear from fact: for it 


is well known, that Mr Hobbs maintained a 


{tate of nature to be a ſtate of war; and 


even in regular ſocieties, where ſubordina- 


tion was eſtabliſhed, offices aſcertained, and 
laws enacted, he thought natural or artificial 
ſtrength the only teſt of right and wrong; or, 
in other words, power and right were the 
ame, Thus the civil magiſtrate was only 
authoriſed to reward or puniſh; becauſe to 
him the powers of the many, which that 
philoſopher calls the Leviathan, are conſign- 
ed, and by him collectively exerted. 


112 Ir 
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Ix we ſtill chuſe to think this ſuppoſition 
too abſurd for the reſult of natural and can- 
did inquiry, let us conſult Mr Locke's Eſſay 
on Human Underſtanding ; where, by diſ- 
proving that any practical principles can be 
innate, he in effect denies their reality. His 
acknowledgment that ethical maxims are 
not only true, but capable of demonſtration, 
is a mere verbal conceſſion, which all his 
arguments, both before and after, evidently 
tend to refute. His notions however are 
widely different from thoſe of Cicero and 
the ſages, from whom that philoſopher im- 
bibed his principles. For, according to them, 
chere are ſome moral offices received by the 
mind as perfect, and ultimately eligible on 
their own account: this they rermed 
K2TlpSue, perfecium, It was only a claſs of 
duties 1uberdinate to theſe, named Ka9jzis 
Meia media, for which they allowed that a 
probable reaſon could be rendered. From 
the 74 &y»9%, or good; from the 7 zaxt, l 
beautiful ; from the 21 ve, or decent; which 
were in themſelves ſupremely amiable; theſe 
philoſophers eſtimated the genuine worth of 
characters and actions. Let us ſee how dit- 
ferent from this is Mr. Locke's opinion of 
morality: 
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morality: grant (ſays he) that the exiſt- 
* ence of God is ſo many ways manifeſted, 

and the obedience we owe him ſo conpru- 

* ous to the light of reaſon, that a great 
part of mankmd give teſtimony to the law 
of nature. But yet I think it maſt be 
allowed, that ſeveral moral rules may re- 
ceive from mankind a very general appro- 
bation, without either knowing or admit- 
ting the true ground of morality; which 
can only be the will and law of a God 
who ſees man in the dark, has in his 
hands rewards and puniſhments, and 
power enough to call to account the 
* proudeſt offender, For God having, by 
an infeparable connection, joined virtue 
and public happineſs together, and made 
the practice thereof neceſſary to the pre- 
ſervation of ſociety, and viſibly beneficial 
to all with whom the virtuous man has to 
do; it is no wonder that every one ſhould 
not only allow, but recommend and mag- 
nity, thoſe rules to others, from whoſe ob- 
* ſervance of them he is ſure to reap advan- 
tage to himfelf.” The ſame author, in 
another place, roundly aſſerts, that to aſk 


the old philoſophers why they thought vir- 


«c 


rue 
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tue ſelf-rewarded, and eligible on its own 
account, was the ſame thing, as if we ſhould 
demand of our cotemporaries, why ſome of 
them preferred apples, and others cheeſe: 
Whence it may be naturally inferred, that 
he thought all prepoſſeſſions for virtue, which 
were not derived from authority or utility, 
(the loweſt motives to goodneſs in an 
heathen), were merely conſtitutional, and 
dependent on the difference of organiza- 
t10n, : 


TRE confuſion and fallacy of his reaſoning 
proceeded from the principles whence it was 
deduced. For he thought that thoſe who 
contended for innate principles, ſuppoſed 
our nature, at its firſt production, poſſeſſed 
of every moral ſentiment in their full force, 
and impreſſed with diſtin notions of all 
the external circumſtances in which theſe 
ſentiments were deſigned to operate. Hence 
he maintained, that if practical principles 
were innate, they would be intuitive and 
univerſal. It ought however to be conſider- 
ed, that perceptions of the congruity or diſ- 
ſonance attending virtue or vice, are Very 
different from the perſuaſion inſpired " 

; ſelt⸗ 
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ſelf-evident truths. A ſentimental philoſo- 
ſopher would tell him, not without reaſon, 
that moral principles are themſelves intui- 
tive, but their proper application demands 
reaſoning and inquiry. Nor does their want 
of univerſality diſprove their exiſtence. For, 
as Mr Pope a weaned demands, 


If black * white blood, ſoften, and unite 
Ten thouſand ways ; is there no black nor white ? 


NEITHER let it be urged, that ſuch in- 
tricacies as involve the foundation of virtue, 
have no connexion with its practice. For, 
in truth, whoever inquires into the founda- 
tion of moral perceptions, muſt, by the ſame 
at, explore the nature of thoſe perceptions, 
and conſequently the propriety of ſuch ac- 
tions as flow from them. 


Tus we find the plaineſt dictates of na- 
tural religion, thoſe which are moſt eſſen- 
tial to the regulation of life and manners, 
* puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with er- 
* rors.” The revelation of IESUs, far from 
exploring the ſource of virtuous ſentiments, 
. their * ; and its teachers 

always 
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always appealed: to theſe as pre-exiſtent in 
the mind; by which their hearers were ca- 
pacitated to determine the propritty of thoſe 
precepts which they inculcated. Such then 
is the difference between natural and reveal- 
ed theology. The one, by ſearching into 
the nature of facts already eſtabliſhed upon 
feeling and experience, obſcures their very 
being, and debilitates their force; the other, 
by aſſuming them as fixed and certain prin- 
ciples of action, reſtores their cr 
and corroborates their influence. 


Tur the e which have hither- 
to engaged our attention, both in theology 
and morals, are not the mere reſult of mo- 
dern prejudices; that they are no tempora- 
ry complaints, occaſioned by accidental cir- 
cumſtances, but coeval with reaſon itſelf; 
the curious may be ſatisfied, by peruſing 
Cicero De finibus, and De natura Deorum. 80 
much then for the practical difficulties of 
natural religion. I beheve we may fairly 
challenge ſophiſtry and ſcepticiſm, with 
all their ſubtility and malice, either to point 
out the ſame number, or condeſcend upon 


any one ſo formidable in the preceptive part 
| of 


oint 
Pon 
part 


of the Chriſtian ſcheme, which is not com- 
mon to every theological ſyſtem, deducing 
its origin and authority from one ſupremely 
powerful, wiſe, and good Being; or from 
the powers, relations, and circumſtances of 
human nature. 


SHOULD it be demanded, how beings, 
whoſe actions are predetermined, can be 
found accountable? we might refer the 
queriſt to the Stoics for ſolution, who were 
2s abſolute predeſtinarians as the moſt rigid 
Calviniſt : nor is the Chriſtian obliged to 
offer any other anſwer than what might be 
expected from a diſciple of Xeno. It is eſ- 
ſential to a being endued with the powers 
of reaſon and volition, that he {ſhould be 
determined by motives. Prepollent good, 
whether real or ſuppoſititious, muſt, by its 
very nature, command our choice, even in- 
dependent of the divine decree, No prede- 
termination of Heaven influences the wall, 
otherwiſe than by the arrangement and ap- 
phcation of motives. Thus all the facul- 
ties eſſential to our nature may operate with 
full freedom; and thus all the praiſe which 
it would have merited, all the blame which 

M m it 
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it would have incurred in ſimilar cireum- 
ſtances, - antecedent to the divine decrees, 
will be found its juſt portion, as they are the 
genuine reſults of its conduct. Predeſtina- 
tion, however, is not equally admitted by al 
ſects of Chriſtians. The determinations of 
God do not infallibly neceſſitate the bad to 
be happy, or the good to be miſerable; for, 
in the plan of providence, cauſes are no leſs 
neceſlary than effects, and he who is fated 
to miſery, muſt incur it by guilt. 


SHOULD it be objected, That the Chriſtian 
precepts exact a perfection of which we are 
incapable ; let it be remembered, that every 
ſtandard of moral rectitude which can be 
truly uſeful to a progreſſive agent, muſt be 
ſuperior to his attainments at any given pe- 
riod. For ſhould he reach or ever. approach 
it, his faculties ceaſe to aſpire, becauſe they 
have either no more improvement to hope, 
or too little to excite his ambition. In the 
fine arts, the caſe is ſtrictly parallel; and 
we may be abſolutely certain, that, if the 
moſt eminent maſters had been as ſucceſsful 
in their performances as their own ideas of 


perfection required, we never ſhould have 
ſeen 
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{cen the arts, of which they were enamoured, - 
arrive at that degree of excellence, to which 
ſuperior genius, and a happy concurrence of 
external circumſtances, conducted them. Be- 
ſides, if perfections unattainable by man are 
exacted, ſupernatural aſſiſtances are alſo pro- 
miſed. Frailty and weakneſs are favoured 
with all proper allowances ; ſincere inten- 
tions, and faithful, though imperfect obe- 


dience, are accepted. 


ONcg more: If our adverſaries ſhould 
urge, that the injunctions of Chriſtianity are 
harſh, if not impracticable, becauſe they 
check the ſtrongeſt impulſes and warmeſt 
wiſhes of nature; let ſuch reflect, that no 
violence is offered to nature in a refined and. 
rectified ſtate. Chriſtianity eradicates no 
principles of action, inſpired and approved 
by the Author of our nature; it only mor- 
tifies the redundancies, and reſtrains the lu- 
xuriance of innocent deſire; whilſt it ex- 
tinguiſhes the fervour, and obliterates the 
ſtains of vice. But will any perſon contend, 
that vice is happy in its fruition, and pro- 
ſperous in its iſſue, though Chriſtianity had 
never been known? Surely the paths of 

M m 2 guilt, 
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guilt, by an eternal and irreverſible neceſſi- 
ty, lead to perdition. Nor does the Almigh- 
ty fave the criminal, without reforming the 
degeneracy. In a word, Chriſtianity im- 
poſes no reſtraint upon our inclinations, but 
ſuch as may qualify us to aſcertain the va- 
lue of objects, to weigh the conſequences of 
things, and to preſerve the native dignity 
and purity of the ſoul. 


IT has been aſſerted, with ſome degree of 
triumph, that neither our Saviour nor his 
apoſtles inculcate friend{hip as a Chriſtian 
duty. The original author of this objection 
did not perhaps intend that it ſhould be uſed 
to the diſadvantage of religion. In him it 
was no more than a ſarcaſtic digreſſion, to 
punith the clerical ſpite and arrogance which 
at that time were the plague and reproach 
of the Fpiſcopal church. But others of more 
ill-nature, and leſs penetration, took the 
hint, and propoſed it as a formal argument 
againſt Chriſtianity; which ſucceeding di- 
vines rendered ſtill more important and for- 
midable, by their anſwers. Thus when the 
ſeeds of diſcord are kindled amongſt coach- 


men and porters, if ſuperior ranks ſhould 
| | catch 
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catch the flame, and engage-in the quarrel, 
the folly of the city immediately ferments ; 
the war becomes general; peers and lac- 
queys, beaux and chimney-ſweepers, grap- 
ple in the univerſal tumult, and all the 
chaos of human brutality roars. In effect, 
if example be more attractive than precept, 
the peculiar tenderneſs and intimacy which 
appears between JEsUs and the beloved 
diſciple, is a motive to friendſhip beyond 
the force of injunction. It merits regard, 
that, in every moral inſtitution, thoſe virtues 
which appear to the mind with a particular 
luſtre derived from their own free, gene- 
rous, and voluntary nature, ought to be 
treated with ſuperior tenderneſs and digni- 
ty; and will be more effectually diffuſed by 
perſuaſion and example, than inforced by 
authority. Amongſt the more ſhining vir- 
tues, we may juſtly reckon friendſhip. It 


naturally ariſes from the conſtitution of a 


ſocial creature; but the objects of its union, 
the degrees and permanency of its ardour, the 
vigour and ſeaſons of its operation, are mat- 
ters of free choice, and not to be determined 
by any authority, either human or divine. 
Hence its eſſential character is delicacy; and 

whatever 
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whatever conſtrains its liberty. exterminates 


| | . . F be all 
4 its being. Let us remark, with what 7 
Godlike benignity our Saviour recommends 10 


the ſpirit of univerſal charity to his follow- 4 
ers. He does not aſſume rhe magiſterial all 
air, the voice of thunder, or the rod of iron, 
to threaten them with eternal fire and brim- 
ſtone, as the puniſhment of miſanthropy: 
„ But again, (ſays he), a new command- 
* ment I give unto you, That ye love one 
* another as I have loved you; for ſo ſhall 
all men know that ye are my diſciples. 
When ſentiments like theſe are enjoined, 
and ſelected as the characteriſtic of a reli- 
gion; when, by ſacred inſtitution, benevo- 
lence takes full poſſeſſion of the ſou}, can 
we imagine that friendſhip will not be a- 
mongſt the favourites of her lovely retinue! 
On the contrary, is there not ſome danger, 
that a mind conſtantly inured to exertions 
and offices of tenderneſs, may concenter all 
its ſoft affections in one object, and thus not 
only loſe the comprehenſive pleaſure ariſing 
from univerſal beneficence, but circumſcribe 
that utility, which might have diffuſed its 
influence through diſtant periods and exten- 
ſive nations, to one ſingle individual ? 
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IT has likewiſe been ſaid, that rewards 
and puniſhments are principles too ſordid 
and illiberal to influence a moral agent. Vir- 
tue, according to theſe refined ſages, muſt ei- 
ther be loved for her own charms, or not at 
all. The paſſion which ſhe inſpires is free, 
ſpontaneous, diſintereſted. —Alas ! how little 
are theſe Gentlemen acquainted with com- 
mon life? How little do they conſider, that 
the croud of mankind, engaged in external 
purſuits, and attentive to the voice of exi- 
gence alone, are ſcarcely ſuſceptible of that 
immaterial grace and beauty, which attracts 
the eyes of indolent contemplation upon re- 
gular affections, amiable diſpoſitions, or 
propriety of action? If the labourer and me- 
chanic have any inward determinations to. 
virtue, without culture, without indulgence, 
without light, they can only operate in par- 
ticular circumſtances, by ſudden fits ; they 
extend not to all the -virtues, but are only 
impulſes directed upon ſome one. If they 
admire a character, its vices and infirmities 
are generally gilded and ſanctified by its a- 
miable qualities, in ſuch a manner, that 
both are equally recommended to imitation. 
How far theſe * impreſſions, theſe in- 

diſtinct, 
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diſtin, though lovely and neceſſary preju- 
dices, can be principles of action; whether 
they are vigorous and ſteady enough to re- 
gulate life and manners, to wield the hu- 


man machine with ſufficient energy and un- 


erring rectitude; let the philoſopher judge. 
We forget that the very nature of a pro- 
greſſive being implies gradations. If the 
beſt and wiſeſt of men have not, even to 
this moment, aſcertained the abſolute crite- 
rion of virtue and vice by all their reſearch- 
es ; how little reaſon have we to expect that 
the conſtant labourer, whoſe inceſſant toll 
for the ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his de- 
pendents ſcarcely permits him the neceſſary 
hours of relaxation, who never beſtowed a 
thought on his own internal ceconomy, 
ſhould be very intelligent in the theory of 
morals ? Neither is it ſo practicable as the 
penſive ſage may think, to initiate a mind, 
wholly engroſſed by its own wants and in- 
conveniencies, in the principles of diſinter- 
eſted virtue. The ligatures that bind hu- 
man ſociety, are too ſubtile for faculties 1m- 
merſed in ſenſe and matter to perceive, un- 
leſs the affections connected with them be 


ſufficiently ſtrong to force the mind out of 
itſelf, 


a 
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itſelf, and extort its attention. And as the 
taſk of procuring and aſcertaining private 
utility is found difficult, fo much more re- 
luctant will men appear to engage in any 
public cauſe. This is not mere conjecture, 
but hypotheſis confirmed and ſupported by 
experience. It 1s therefore one of the wiſeſt 
and kindeſt inſtitutions of providence, that 
legiſlative authority ſhould give ſanction to 
the dictates of virtue; ſince the language of 
rewards and puniſhments will be univerſally 
underſtood, and uniform in its operations, 
when the mind is leſs ſenſible to thoſe plea- 
ſing emotions which are inſpired by regu- 
larity of character, refinement of diſpoſitions, 
or propriety of condutt. Diſcite juſtitiam 
noniti, et non temnere Divos, is a call ſo loud 
and ſtriking, that it muſt controul the blind- 
eſt inſtincts, and moſt violent propenſities 
of the mind, till caſual perceptions of inter- 
nal beauty, and repeated experiments of the 
pernicious conſequences attending vice, pro- 
duce and confirm ſalutary habits. Then in- 
deed will be the period, when virtue becomes 
eligible for her own ſake, and when perfect 


love extinguiſhes all fear. 


Nn LouDLY 
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_ LovpLy have the opponents of revelation 
exclaimed, that the Chriſtian religion ener- 
vates the obligations of morality, by reject- 
ing the claims of human merit, by exhibit- 
ing a full and perfect attonement for all 
crimes, and by denying that good works are 
eſſential to ſalvation. But though a Chriſtian 
will not admit that man can merit any 
thing from his Creator, he 1s far from de- 
nying, that there are different degrees of 
worth and excellence in human characters. 
Nor does the righteouſneſs of a Saviour im- 
ply any diſpenſation from the eternal and 
immutable obligations to virtue, but rather 
enhances their force, by ſhewing the dread- 
ful effects of their violation, and by render- 
ing the infinite love and grace of their di- 
vine Author more conſpicuous. Nor is the 
neceſſity of good works, when conſidered as 
means of ſalvation, denied. But to ſuppoſe 
them conditions, by which God is obliged 
to beſtow eternal life, is abſurd even to rea- 
ſon and the light of nature. For where is 
the inviolable contract, either tacit or ex- 
preſſed, which can bind a lawgiver to ren- 
der his ſubjects happy independent of their 


own conduct? And fince none can urge the 
| claim 
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n claim of perfect rectitude, neither can any 
r- one plead his right to felicity acquired by 
t- good works. But as the acquiſition and 


t= practice of any art are neceſſary to the ac- 
all compliſhment of its end; fo are virtuous ha- 
re bits and diſpoſitions neceſſary to the fruition 
an of active, ſocial, and contemplative good, 


ny Now if the happineſs of heaven be ſuitable 
le- to the nobleſt faculties, the moſt refined and 


of permanent affections of our nature, as at 
TS, preſent conſtituted; if the torments of hell, 
m- as delineated in the Chriſtian ſcheme, be di- 
nd rely oppoſite and diſagreeable to them, 
her then ſurely the cultivation of our active, ra- 
ad- tional, and ſocial powers muſt be neceſſary 
er- to capacitate them for a happineſs proper to 


di- Wl their nature, and proportioned to their de- 
the grees of perfection. Thus, in ancient times, 
| 25 when public rewards were 'decreed for 
zole ſtrength and agility, the athletic did not 
ged obtain his garland, merely as a token of for- 
rea- tuitous victory, but as a public declaration, 
> is chat he actually poſſeſſed thoſe qualities and 
acquifitions by which the conqueſt was 
gained. What ſhall we ſay then? ſhall 
* we continue in fin, that grace may a- 
bound? God forbid: how ſhall we that 

Nn 2 * 
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“are dead to fin, live any longer there - ric 
* 1n? Know ye not, that ſo many of us as de 
* were baptized into JesUs CHRIST, were MW pre 
* baptized into his death? Therefore we MW an 
* are buried with him by baptiſm into ver 
* death: that like as CHRIST was rai- Ml fur 


* ſed up from the dead by the glory of the ¶ bit 
* Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in int. 
« newnels of life.” kin 
and 

TraT paſſive diſpoſition, that prompti- nat 
tude to forgive injuries, ſo warmly recom- dec! 
mended by JEsus, and ſo faithfully obſerved cies 
by his earher diſciples, have been termed brat 
puſillanimous, if not impracticable. Pride and tion 
reſentment are frequently too fierce and tion 
impetuous for the deliberate counſels of pru- ange 
dence, or the gentle though perſuaſive dic- ¶ to ct 
tates of religion and humanity, Nature, WO paſli 
precipitant and vindictive in its preſent MW vror 
ſtate of depravity, cannot ſeparate the idea /cnti 
of glory from revenge, nor conceive victory, ¶ bitio 
but in the miſery or extirpation of its ene- 11nd 
mies. Theſe ſentiments however differ no ¶ cade 
leſs from true magnanimity, and genuine will | 
heroiſm, than light from darkneſs. It is 59410! 


an infallible and conſtant leſſon of expe- 
| rience, 


ICE, 
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rience, that revengeful characters only ren- 
der themfelves more obvious to inſult and 
provocation, as they are more frequently 
and conſpicuouſly exerted. Senſibility to e- 
very flight affront, or caſual injury, con- 
ſumes the heart, and torments the ſoul with 
bitterneſs; it blaſts every ſocial diſpoſition, 
interrupts the circulation of kind offices, 
kindles hell in the boſom before its time, 
and involves its votaries in premature dam- 
nation, It is beſides juſtly interpreted as a 
declaration of war againſt the human ſpe- 
cies, oppreſſed with continual hoſtilities, 
branded with eternal and univerſal deteſta- 
tion, Cicero forbids all wrathful vindica- 
tion of injuries, becauſe it is impoſſible for 
anger to adapt or proportion puniſhments 
to crimes, and ſeems to with theſe corroſive 
paſſions never exerted in the retaliation of 
wrongs. But having already declared my 
ſentiments concerning thoſe ſalutary prohi- 
bitions of our Saviour, which reſtrain the 
vindictive paſſions, I ſhall only refer the 
reader to. thoſe obſervations which he 
will find in a diſcourſe concerning the obli- 
gation and degrees of benevolence. 


IT 
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IT onght not to deduce from the value, WW ed « 
nor to diminiſh the votaries of the Chriſtian W aug: 
ſcheme, that its external rites are fewer, WW tor a 
ſimpler, ang more fignificant than thoſe of ¶ exter 
any other inſtitution under heaven. But in tura] 
vindication of pure and divine truths, it ¶ ardo 
muſt be obſerved, that the followers of I- ¶ cite 
SUS are by no means anſwerable for the MW heart 
groſs figments and legendary notions, which N publ. 
politics and ſuperſtition have introduced into ¶ eleva 
faith and practice. It would be diſhoneſt I dejec 
and unhandſome to reproach primitive Stoi- hence 
ciſm with that abſurd and ridiculous apathy, Worief, 
ſo warmly inculcated by its modern ſecta- hence 
ries. Nor can we impute to Epicurus that indig 
groſs and boundleſs ſenſuality which was {Wdiſco! 
afterwards the darling tenet of his ſchool. MWeuilt 
Whilſt the ſoul of man, however immortal Hund e 
and independent in its nature, is clothed Hroke 
with material organs, it can only receive ions, 
and communicate its ideas by ſenſible ſigns Ninpre 
and impreſſions. The diſpoſitions of theFicati 
heart, and the principles of the underſtand-Mayiſit 
ing, are perceived by God, without the in- Huch 
terpoſition of any medium. Yet there at enſit) 
certain exertions and attitudes occaſioned in ivers 


the ſoul by involuntary motion, when affect- Mial pa 
el 


v 
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ed with the conſciouſneſs of a preſence ſo 


ian auguſt and venerable, as the ſovereign Crea- 
er; tor and univerſal Mover of things. Theſe 
of external appearances, if expreſſive and na- 


tural, not only heighten and increaſe the 
ardour from whence they flow, but alſo ex- 
cite ſimilar feelings in every ſuſceptible 
heart. Hence the origin of private and 
public devotion; hence the ardent gaze and 
elevated mein of celeſtial love; hence the 
dejected look and diffident air of penitence; 
hence the plaintive expoſtulations of tender 
grief, beneath the preſſure of affliction ; 
hence the pathetic importunities of painful 
that Nindigence; hence the - conſcious bluſh, the 
iſconcerted behaviour, of ſelf- convicted 
guilt; and hence admiration lifts its hands 
and eyes to heaven, vhilſt ſtarting fear, with 
broken accents, in ſhort and abrupt ejacula- 
ions, deprecates impending calamity. Theſe 
npremeditated efforts of nature, in commu- 
icating her emotions to that ſupreme and 
and nviſible Being on whom ſhe depends, are 
uch convincing proofs of an original pro- 


e are Fecnſity to devotion, that all the ancient law- 
ed inWivers conſidered divine worſhip as an eſſen- 
fect-Wal part of their diſcipline. 


AFTER 
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Ak TER vice and ignorance had diſguiſed 
the ſimple and genuine charms of religion ¶ pu 
with external trappings, then was the ido- effe 
latry of Egypt imported into Greece, and of 
- there re-modelled by prieſts and poets ac- Wa! 
cording to the genius of the country. Nu- i eſca 
ma Pompilius, authoriſed by a pretended Por- 
intercourſe. with Egeria goddeſs of health, divi 
whom, in the ſpirit of modern gallantry, 
ſhe admitted to nocturnal aſſignations, di- 
geſted all the fuperſtitions of Etruria into 
fyſtem ; and abundantly fupphed the Ro- 
man creed with fables, omens, and augu- 
ries, which were afterwards judiciouſly ſe- 
lected and tranſplanted into the catholic 
faith, for ſecular ends, by the infallible ſub- 
ſtitute of St Peter. But amongſt all the 
Heathen or Chriſtian mythologiſts, who e 
ſtabliſhed arbitrary modes of faith and di 
cipline, ſome dangerous extreme was always W'ural 
adopted. Religion was either ſo wretchedlyMward. 
disfigured with. apparatus and dreſs, that ſheWand v 
could no longer be known; or ſo abſolutelyMcomm 
diveſted of all form and appearance, fo re-Wicr: 
fined and ſpiritualized, that ſhe entirely e 
laded the groſs apprehenſion of vulgar c 


pacity. But the firſt of theſe errors being 
embracei 


% 
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embraced with the greateſt avidity by po- 
pular ignorance and ſuperſtition, and moſt 
effectually calculated to promote the ends 
of carnal policy, has ever obtained the 
warmeſt and moſt univerſal reception. Ta 
eſcape this danger, and yet impreſs incor- 
porated minds with a ſenſe of religion, the 
divine Wiſdom found it neceſſary, whillt it 
rejected all unnatural and ſuperfluous forms 
of devotion, to retain a few ſimple and ex- 
preſſive rites, by which might be ſignified 
the eternal and neceſſary dependence of man 
upon God; his various and indiſſoluble re- 
lations to his Creator, Lawgiver, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier; the degenerate ſtate of his 


powers, and the wonderful method of cheir 
reſtoration. 


di- THEss conſiderations will afford us a na- 
ways tural and ſatisfactory account of ſuch out- 
zedly ward. obſervances as are required by the beſt 
it ſhe and wiſeſt of all religions. Hence we are 
commanded, to read and underſtand the 
ſcriptures; to offer God the warmeſt wiſhes, 


ely end moſt exalted conceptions of the rational 
r cxMWoul in praiſes ; to pour forth all our hearts 
being before him, in grateful acknowledgments of 


COW; => | his 
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his favours ; to deprecate his wrath, and im- 
plore his mercy, in prayer; to be publicly 
initiated in his viſible church, by waſting 
with water, in the name of the FaTHExR, 
SON, and HoLY GHrosr; a te ſurpriſingly 
emblematical of our natural depravity, as well 
as the neceſſity and efficacy of grace for our 


purification: and, laſtly, hence we are in- ” 
Joined to declare our. acquieſcence in the a- _ 
tonement of JESUS CHRIST, and our adhe- 7 
rence to his doctrines, by ſocially partaking 5 
the ſymbols of his complete and perfed I mer 
ſacrifice. A full detail, and minute - mat 
plication of all the practical difficulties in 
any religion, would be inconſiſtent with our 1 
preſent plan; we only here attempt to *M 
ſhow how impartial inquiry may be {ati ll 
fied, WY 
: ſtand 
in wi 
SECTION IV. wher 
1 ' "Af taine( 
Thus far we have travelled a long jour ellip] 
ney, through paths interrupted by frighttu which 
obſtacles, and perplexed with 1nextricabk M br 
mazes, guided with ambiguous and deful Plats, 
tory light, without perceiving where. ot 


: OC O 
wanderig | 


* 
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wandering ſteps might find ultimate reſt. 
But lo! the gloom is gradually diſpelled; 
the whole horizon glows with a more vivid 
and diffuſive ſplendour; objects before but 
800 dimly ſeen, reſume their form and colour, 
and all the variegated ſcene of intellectual 
dur beauty and order ſhines diſplayed. Already 
we approach the celeſtial world; it is un- 
© WF created day! it is God himſelf, whoſe diſ- 


Ihe- tant glory flaſhes on the ſoul with ſtronger 
ding and more enlivening effulgence, as ſhe e- 

riect merges from guilt and ignorance, and ani- 

key mates her progreſs to perfection. 


* Wk have formerly propoſed the difficul- 
© OW ties which occur in natural religion ; we 
at have confidered the evidences that recom- 
mend the Chriſtian doctrine to our under- 
ſtandings; we have revolved the intricacies 
in which thoſe diſpenſations are wrapt: from 
whence it appears, that the myſteries con- 
tained in the goſpel are at leaſt equally in- 
telligible, and leſs numerous, than thoſe 
which ariſe from the theology of unaſſiſted 
reaſon. It remains to ſhow, That the con- 
ſolations derived from natural religion, are 
not only more clearly diſcovered and au- 

O00 2 thenticated 
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thenticated by revelation; but others more 
glorious and ſublime, which reaſon could 
never inveſtigate, ſhine conſpicuous 1n the 
evangelical diſpenſation. 


In the times of Greece and Rome, when 
philoſophy ſhone in her meridian ſplendour, 
ſtill the inexplicable poſture of human af- 
fairs wrapt all her luſtre in baneful and 
portentous darkneſs. Oft had the anxious 
ſage beheld with ſad ſuſpence, and mute re- 
gard, the cruel inſolence, the wanton and li- 
centious triumphs of vice. Oft had he view- 
ed with filent, yet with ſorrowful aſtoniſh- 
ment, the fierce repulſes, the fatal diſcom- 
fitures of modeſt virtue. Wounded even to 
the depth of his ſoul with theſe incongruous 
appearances, he racked his mind to find their 
latent cauſe, with unavailing efforts. In one 
Place, he might obſerve the patriot's wiſdom 
and public zeal, vainly ſtruggling with ſel- 
fiſhneſs and luxury, to diffuſe and eſtabliſh 
their falutary ſchemes : in another, Partiality 
conſtituted by general ſuffrage the ſole arbi- 
treſs of merit, from whoſe determination 
there was no appeal. In one region, livid 


Peſtilence tinged the burning e 
wit 


Id 
he 
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with death, inviſible Deſtruction ſtalked at 
large through the wide expanſe of heaven, 
and all the fluid element was impregnated 
with poiſon; nor ſtopped the dire Conta- 
g10n to examine what dreadful conſequences 
his havock might produce, but aimed his 
undiſcriminating ſhafts with equal rage at 
guilt or 1nnocence: in another, Ambition 
fired the breaſts of kings with wrath, or 
fanned the flames of inteſtine ſedition. Hot 
from burning hell, grim Diſcord iſſued forth 
to open day, transfuſing from boſom to bo- 
ſom all the vengeance of her native abode. 
War, horrid War, the curſe of life, and re- 
proach of nature, contracted his angry 
brow, fermented nations with his brazen 
voice, and flaſhed deſtruction from his roll- 
ing eyes, that never gaze with pleaſure but 
on blood and carnage: before him, inexo- 
rable fury and precipitant revenge; behind 
him, all the kindred ſentiments of nature, 
and all the ſocial virtues, attended with po- 
verty, confuſion, and deſpair, pierced the 
vault of heaven with unavailing cries, and 
wept ſuch tears as flow from irreverſible diſ- 
treſs. Here Virtue periſhed by the frown of 
deſpotiſm ; there, led a victim to popular 

prejudice, 
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prejudice, ſhe breathed her laſt, in cruel, 


yet protracted torments, purſued by inſults 4 
and execrations, which ſhe neither merited ar 
nor provoked. But though language could Ve 
outſtrip the career of time, and number all H 
its moments by diſcriptions, in vain ſhould Ga 
we attempt the various and complicated ills, 5 
that, like inſatiable harpies, riot on the th 
comforts of public life. | nil 

WHEN the philoſopher explored the calm - 
domeſtic ſcene in hopes of conſolation, how the 
miſerably was, he ſtill deceived? Alas! the m 
little world is a mere epitome of the great. bu 
The ſeeds of miſchief and misfortune are e- ant 
qually diffuſed through human nature. In- mc 


fidelity, or diverſity of intereſts, blaſted eve- 
ry conjugal endearment. Faction breathed 
through families her venom, that mocked 
the force of antidote. Here parental ten- 
derneſs mourned the premature deſtiny of 
its darling offspring: there widowed worth 
and beauty, incumbent over the tomb of all 
its happineſs, deplores the eternal abſence 
of its deareſt good; nor feels a wiſh, but to 
mingle with its native duſt, 


\ 


AM1psST 


the 
at. 


DST 
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AM1DST the conflict of elements, the diſ- 
cord of paſſions, the colliſion of intereſts, the 
diſſonance of opinions, the wrecks of peace 
and order ; where can the attentive ſage in- 
veſtigate the hand af a beneficent providence? 
How does it appear that man 1s the care of 
ſuperior Beings, whilſt he becomes a prey 
to all the winds of heaven, to all the ſtorms 
that agitate the ſea, to all the forked light- 
nings of the ſky ? Nor. is he only deſtined to 


ſuſtain the war of elements againſt him, 


however unequal to the mighty conflict; 
the howling wood pours forth her hoſtile 
multitudes, and every ſanguinary inſtinct 
burns to deſtroy him. But winds, and ſeas, 
and forked lightnings, and all the ſavage 
monſters of the deſert, are mild and gentle e- 
nemies compared with man to man, Their, 
violence is not directed by ill intention; 
they do not torture with deliberate cruelty, 
nor explore the means of aggravating and 
protracting pain; they plead no fraternal ti- 
tle to our confidence, that they may leave us 
diſarmed and open to deſtruction. Man a- 
lone refines and improves on theſe deteſtable 
precedents; it is his diſtinguiſhing preroga- 
tive to reſemble, and even to emulate the ſpi- 

rits 
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rits beneath in their own execrable pro- 
VInce. 


IMPRESSED with ſuch a ſad, yet obvious 


ſpeQacle of nature, will not the contempla- 
tive 1nquirer be tempted to entertain medi- 
tations like theſe: 


“ FROM what ſource do I derive this con- 
ſcious being? Who was it that placed me 
in my preſent circumſtances? For what 
end have I been produced? I find myſelf 
no indifferent ſpectator of nature. There 
are ſome ſtates and objects towards which 
I tend with indefatigable propenſity, as to 
my ſupreme good ; and others, from which 


TI fly with inextinguiſhable averſion, as 


from ultimate evil. It is indeed certain, 
that I can only feel pain or pleaſure from my 


own perceptions and ideas. But from this 


it will not follow, that happineſs or miſery 
are always in my power. For ſuch is the 
connexion eſtabliſhed by nature between 
my own-' exiſtence and the objects which 
ſurround it, that ſome by their preſence 
neceſſarily excite pleaſing, and others 


painful ſenſations. Theſe become ſources 
| of 


6 


| 
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of deſire or abhorrence according to their 
nature; and as the mind. is variouſly af- 


* fected by either of theſe ſituations, the 
* ſtate in which ſhe then perceives herſelf 


6c 
6c 
6c 


6c 


likewiſe becomes either a ſubject of choice 
or rejection. It is not ſufficient to ſay, 
that a number of theſe connexions, by 
which objects give me pain or pleaſure, 
may be artificial, and owe their being to 
wrong aſſociations of ideas, to falſe opi- 
nions, or to ſome other accidental cauſe. 
Still it muſt be allowed, that the greateſt 
number of agreeable or diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions, are founded in the real nature of 
things. Nay even the artificial, or, if 
you pleaſe, the arbitrary ſources of de- 
light and miſery, of which you ſpeak, are 
not without their cauſes, which, though 
mutable in themſelves, and inconſtant in 
their effects, are yet neceſſary in their in- 
fluence and operations on my mind, till 
their force be counteracted or deſtroyed 
by ſome ſuperior efficient. I know that 
corporeal impreſſions vary in their degree 
of poignancy, according to the different 
ſtates and habits of my organs; but from 
this it will by no means be concluſive, 
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extravagant varieties, they are fixed and 
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that they are either capable of change or 
annihilation. Experience convinces me, 
that, in myſelf, through all their moſt 


uniform. The intention of nature in 
producing active beings, is an irrefraga- 
ble argument, that ſhe likewiſe defigned 
them to exert the powers of choice. And 
what 1s choice, but the ultimate determi- 
nation of my conſcious and dehberative 
faculties towards ſuch things as are, or 
ſeem agreeable ? Since then I am a part 
of a more extenſive ſyſtem, and by this 
union ultimately concerned in its order 
and welfare; can I poſſibly ſurvey its re- 
volutions with inſenſibility? 


* IT is plain, that T myſelf, and every 
thing around me, have relations and ten- 


dencies beyond our own exiſtence ; and 


do not terminate in ourſelves, but in that 
whole of which we are parts. It is hke- 
wiſe clear from intuitive and conſtant per- 
ception, that there is ſomething in me 
which diſtinguiſhes me from every other 
being, and conſtitutes me what I am. Nor 
can I forbear to reaſon by analogy from 

** myſelf 


6 


e 
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myſelf to every thing elſe around me, and 
conclude, that as they are likewiſe indi- 
viduals, there muſt be ſome eſſential cauſe 
of their diſtinction. Can therefore parti- 
cular beings have their conſtituent princi- 
ples, whilſt the whole ſyſtem from which 
they flow, and a which they terminate, 
has none at all? Is there no univerſal 


Genius, no ſacred Superintendant of na- 


ture, whoſe care and delight 1s to ſuſtain, 
to nouriſh, to preſerve her ample frame? 


* AGAIN: I feel that the principle, what- 
ever it is, by which I am preſerved and 
animated, 1s neceſſarily determined to 
promote the good and order of that ſubor- 
dinate ſyſtem over which it preſides ; and 
though obnoxious to error and miſtake, 


yet never can be the deſigning or volunta- 


ry cauſe of its own evil. Muſt I not then, 
by parity of reaſon, transfer the ſame im- 
mutable principle of action to that Being, 
whoſe energy ſuſtains and actuates, whoſe 
preſence pervades and circumſcribes, 


whoſe wiſdom informs and regulates the 
whole? If ſo, then as, in the human in- 
dividual ſyſtem, there is a communica- 
tion 
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tion or intelligence from every part to the 


whole, and reciprocally from the whole to 
its parts; thus, in the great and univer- 


ſal frame, it is natural to ſuppoſe that, 
from the ſame common intereſt, the ſame 
internal perceptions, the ſame inviolable 
ſympathy, an intercourſe of the ſame 
Kind, ſhould reſult. 


„TELL me then, thou almighty Artifi- 
cer, and wiſe Superintendant of the ſpa- 
cious all! whence thoſe irreconcileable 
appearances, that rapid ſucceſſion of viciſ- 
ſitudes, thoſe eternal hoſtilities in nature! 
Thou haſt formed us with deſires and ca- 
pacities of pleaſure from things extrinſic 
to our being; thou haſt alſo expanded 
ſources whence we may derive it. But 


hy are not theſe treaſures equally acceſ- 


ſible to all thy intelligent offspring? Why 
are ſome overwhelmed by their intempe- 
rate effuſion; whilſt others, denied that 
happy exuberance, can neither force, not 
importune one dear ineſtimable drop for 
the refreſhment of laſſitude and affliction! 
why are they ſo uncertain in their ebbs 
and flows, that he who at this moment 
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imbibes the full collected ſtream, may be 
deſtined the next to pant and burn with 
inextinguiſhable thirſt? Why ſhould they 
fly from the lips of unaſſuming merit, 
whilſt hardy and ſucceſsful vice, inebri- 
ated with their ſwelling current, drinks e- 
ven to dull ſatiety ? 


* IF it be true, as ſome wiſe men have 
taught, that theſe inferior attachments 
are beneath the ſublime deſtiny of our 
nature; if we are formed by thy divine 
hand to draw from living and perennial 
fountains eternal draughts of intellectual 
good ; why are not thoſe nobler and more 
extenſive capacities ſooner gratified? This 
might exalt the ſoul above her preſent 
aims, extinguiſh every groſs deſire, and 
raiſe her wiſhes from ſuch fruitions as 
contaminate her powers, to objects refined 
as her nature, permanent as her exiſt» 
ence, diffuſive as her. conceptions, ' and 
adequate to her demands. 


* WE are thought progreſſive beings, to 
be trained for happineſs by the diſciphne 


of proſperous or adverſe occurrences. If 
| | then 
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then the univerſe be but one vaſt acade- 
my, for the perfection of its intelligent 
offspring, why are they ſo long confined 
in the rank of exoterics? why are they 
not for ever conducted by their ſmiling 


tutreſs, Pleaſure, whoſe impulſes might 


be ſufficiently ſtrong to diſſipate all their 
miſtakes, and conquer all their reſiſtance, 


without the harſh reſtraint, the ſmarting | 


correction of her ſtern and inflexible bro- 
ther, Pain? 


* AMIDST thoſe frightful inequalities, 
thoſe inſolvable alternatives of good and 
evil, how ſhall reaſon labour to penetrate 
the gloom that involves it, and trace, 
through all the paths of nature, that uni- 
verſal idea of beauty, order, and good, 


which ought to be the great, the original 


prototype of all her works? This philo- 
ſophical anxiety for the fate of things, 
might, in ſome meaſure, be conſoled, if, 
inſtead of faint preſages and inconcluſive 
arguments, we were bleſſed with the cer- 
tain conviction of immortal exiſtence. It 
is indeed allowed, that conſciouſneſs, lite, 
and motion, ſeem unaccountable from all 
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the known principles of mechaniſm ; nor 
is it improbable that qualities fo inherent 
in their fubject, may exiſt in ſome indivi- 
ſible eſſence. The progreſſive nature of 
the mind, whoſe capacities for ever en- 
large, and whoſe improvements are capa- 
ble of advancing without end, may doubt- 
leſs inſpire the moſt agreeable anticipa- 
tions. But whilſt I feel this living, mo- 
ving, voluntary principle within me paſſive 
to every external impreſſion ; whilſt expe- 
rience convinces me, that her moſt eſſen- 
tial powers and 1mportant operations may 
be ſuſpended, and even appear annihila- 
ted ; how can L aſcertain that independ- 
ence which ſeems to be the neceſſary pre- 
rogative of immortality ?!—Alas ! how 
ſhort, how evaneſcent, how replete with 
evils is human life ! To-day, we exiſt, we 
feel, we agitate ourſelves and all around 
us ; to-morrow, we are extinct, and filent 
as the vaſt abyſs, before the potent and 
omnific word called nature to being, if 
there ever was a time when things began 
to be, 


ALMIGHTY 


* the univerſe ! whoſe intelligence I partici- 


* whoſe exiſtence and attributes I inveſti. 
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* ALMIGHTY Mind! eternal Sovereign of 
* pate, by whoſe power I am ſuſtained, 


gate, whoſe impulſes I ſeem to feel incef- 
* ſantly prompting all my active powers to 
* exert themſelves for univerſal good; to 
** what ſacred light, what unexplored ſource, 
* ſhall I fly for information? How ſhall 1 
diſſipate the gloomy uncertainty, whoſe WM « |, 
* 1ncumbent horror depreſſes all my being, [ 
* and leaves its brighteſt hopes, its nobleſt MW *« p 
u 

b 


* enterpriſes abſorbed in endleſs and infinite MW « 
* deſpair ? In vain am I told that, upon the 


mixture of the human character, depend M © © 
* the varieties of its fortune. Miſery is in- * a, 
* deed the native conſequence of vice; but *© ir 
% why ſhould vice take place in human na- * & 
* ture? That error and miſtake are the re- 
“ ſalt of limited powers, I can eafily grant; cc 
* but will it follow from thence, that unin- th 
e terrupted peace and tranquillity areincom-W * thi 
« t er 


“ patible with finite exiſtence ? Is there n0 
« ſuppoſable ſtate, in which a mind © em 
„though circumſcribed in its powers, ande © ſtil 
“ confined to a particular ſphere of action © gf 


“ may be free from miſery ? * ſep 
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* Gop of nature! to whoſe eyes the 
depth of eternal wiſdom, the numberleſs 
viciſſitudes of infinite poſſibility are ob- 
* vious! why am I, and all the fraternal race 
“ of men, born to the wretched inheritance 
“ of inexpiable guilt and immoveable wo ? 
* As images reflected by the poliſhed fur- 
face of an opaque body, vaniſh in ſwift 
* ſucceſſion, without impreſſing any mark 
* of their exiſtence, and leave the open ex- 
* panſe unoccupied for others ; ſo ſwiftly 
* paſs the fluctuating race of men, but not 
* unheard nor unobſerved. Departed vir- 
tue forſakes its friends and allies robbed 
* of half themſelves, diſſolved in tears and 
* anguiſh ; whilſt expiring guilt entails on 
* 1ts connexions the deteſtable heritage of 
" ſhame and execration. 


* FATHER of the human ſpirit ! amidſt 
this general confuſion of things, in which 
the beams of thy gracious countenance al- 
* ternately fink in impenetrable darkneſs, or 
emerge in celeſtial glory to mortal eyes; 
* ſtill, ſtill my ſoul perſuades me, not only 
* of thy exiſtence, but of its infinite and in- 
* ſeparable perfections. For whence this 


Qq ſpark 
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* ſpark of reaſon, but from thee? What is 
e every ſenſe of order and beauty, but pro- 
e penſities which find their objects finiſhed 
* in thy glorious nature? Who but thou 
© 'couldit kindle and expand that reſtleſs with 
* which glows for univerſal felicity ? Is 
„ then my ſoul intereſted in the happineſs 
* of all conſcious and rational beings, and 
«* can[think her divine Author leſs generous, 
* leſs benevolent, than ſhe? Such are my 
1 views whillt every tempeſt in the natural 
I * or moral world ſubſides: But when vice, 
* perturbation, or deformity, reſume their 
province; once more my mind relapſes in- 
to anxious doubt; again my fruitleſs ex- 
** poſtulations riſe to heaven.“ 


8 / 
14 
| 


THESE are certainly the natural feelings, 
theſe the fluxes and refluxes of a philoſophic 
ſpirit, unenlightened by the kind acceſſion 
of evangelical truth. Let us then fſohcit 
comfort from her genuine abode, even the 
boſom of the Deity, propitiated to man by 
the merits and interceſſion of a dying Sa- 
viour. 


It 
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IT ſufficiently appears from that melan- 
choly ſuſpenſe between hope and deſpair, in 


ed W which we have found the diſquiſitions of 
ou human wiſdom involved, that the exiſtence 
th of natural and moral evil is the ſole, the eſ- 
Is ſential cauſe of heſitation concerning the 
els W being and attributes of God, or the origin 
nd and end of human nature. Nor was it poſ- 


fible for reaſon to detect the latent connexion 
between the vices of men, and the diſorders 
of the material world. 


1elr EXPERIENCE indeed had ſhown, that 
in- luxury is the parent of diſeaſe ; but, except 
ex- Wl this, the puniſhment of vice, feemed limited 

to the remorſe which it inſpired, and the re- 

ward of virtue to the internal ſatisfaction 
ngs, which it produced. For though reaſon was 
phic willing to ſuppoſe that rapid lightnings, im- 
petuous tempeſts, and all the vindictive ex- 
ertions of nature were inſtruments of divine 
uſtice for the chaſtiſement of enormous guilt ; 
yet this concluſion, however natural, was not 
atified by obſervation and experience, be- 
auſe innocence and virtue proved as fre- 
quently the victims of external accident as 
ice: nor were all theſe perſons equally cri- 


Qq 2 minal 


It 
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minal upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
Thus all the inward diſorders, and all the ex- 
ternal cataſtrophes to which human nature 
was ſubjected, appeared entirely inexplica- 
ble; nor could ſages agree, from what ori- 
gin they were deduced, or to what purpoſes 
they were applied. 


" 4 9 2 if © -m 


PHILOSOPHY had indeed perceived a 
ſtriking and evident difference between W 


mind and matter. The latter was found en- hi 
tirely paſſive, and blindly actuated by im- ſe] 
pulſe or attraction alone ; the former moyed of 


by intrinſic energy, which could only be im- th 
pelled or ſuſpended by the interpoſition of on 
moral or rational motives. Hence the 1dea tut 
of a free and voluntary agent, whoſe natu- Pr 
ral powers, uncircumſcribed by outward re-: the 
ſtraints, left them, though not equally in- Pre 


different in their choice, yet equally capa- inc 
cious of goed or evil. Upon this conſtitu- que 
tion, it appeared obvious, that all moral go- MM 7 
vernment muſt be founded. Nor was any lacy 
violation of this liberty of choice compati- ©! 
ble even with the eſſence of an accountable Pre 
being. That free agents therefore, in ſome the 
tern 


caſes, might abuſe their liberty, was a natu- 
ral 
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ral ſuppoſition: but, from this poſſibility, it 
could neyer be prefumed, that moral evil 
would vniverſally prevail; much leſs, that 
external pain and miſery, under the admi- 
niſtration of a wiſe and good providence, 


n be the undiſtinguiſhed Norden of al: 


By revelation, however, weare taught, char 
the abuſe of free and unconſtrained choice 
was the ſource of evil. And as the whole 
human race was then united in two repre» 
ſentatives, who rationally accepted the terms 
of happineſs propoſed by their Creator ; ſo 
their violation of that original covenant not 
only polluted and diſarranged the conſti- 
tuent principles of their nature, but im- 


preſſed the ſame hereditary ſtains on all 


their deſcendents, and ſubjected the whole 


progeny to thoſe penalties which had been 


incurred by its firſt propagators. In conſe- 
quence of this dreadful change, the Almigh- 
ty Power, which had formerly eſtabliſhed 
ſacred order and harmony amongſt the ex- 
ternal elements, now, in ſome meaſure, im- 
preſſed a permanent curſe upon nature, that 
the effects of her diſcord might aid the in- 


ternal ſanctions of vice and virtue. For as 
«+ the 
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the empire of vice was now univerſal; ſo it 
became neceſlary that the ſphere of puniſh- 
ment ſhould be no leſs extenſive. And 
though the influence of general laws, 
which, in every regular ceconomy, muſt 
take place, might, in many particular 
caſes, diſproportion the degrees of vice and 

miſery; yet the ſufferings inflicted upon 
each delinquent, by turning his reflec- 
tions upon himſelf, and upon that inward 
rectitude which alone could render being 
ſupportable, had a native tendency to his re- 
formation. Thus the divine Spirit vindi- 
cates the ways of God to man. Thus we 
learn, that natural evil, far from being un- 
neceſſarily or wantonly inflicted, is a ſalu- 
brious medicine for the diſorders of the ſoul, 
— Theſe conſolatory views of God and na- 
ture ought to be ſtill more highly eſteemed, 
as they are not confined to the learned recels, 
nor diſcovered by long and abſtract re- 
ſearches, but intelligible to every thinking 
being, and ſupported: by ſuch evidences as 
are within the reach of popular apprehen- 
ſion. 


THE 
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THE ancient philoſophers did not labour 
ſo much to diſcover the final, as the origi- 
nal cauſe of evil; for if they could deter- 
mine whence it flowed, that diſcovery would 
conſiderably enlighten their opinions con- 
cerning its tendency. Through this laby- 
rinth revelation conducts our inquiry with 
ſucceſs never before attained; for it inſtructs 
us whence both natural and moral evil 
deduce their being and influence, in what 
manner they are connected one with an- 
other, and how the firſt becomes a happy 
inſtrument in correcting the laſt. If, then, 
you demand of a Chriſtian, whence moral 
depravity ? he will not heſitate to derive it 
from the perverſion of freedom. If you aſk 
him, whence pain and every natural diſtreſs 
or calamity? he will anſwer, that they are 
the reſult of divine appointment, as bitter 
potions to redreſs the diſorders of the moral 
conſtitution. 


CLEANTHES indeed, and others of the 
Stoics, had maintained the connexion be- 
tween natural and moral evil. Thou 
3 | bringeſt order out of confuſion, (ſays that 

" poetical philoſopher, in his hymn to the 

* ſupreme 
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« ſupreme Deity); ant fuch things as are 
* aifagreeable in checalelves, become apree- 
* able under thy adminiſtration.” For 
though they deny the exiſtence of evil, it is 
one of their favourite tenets, that the finiſ- 
ter events of external nature are deſigned to 
cure and rectify moral diſorders. Their 
manner of reaſoning upon both theſe topics 
may be ſeen in Simplicius's commentary up- 
on Epictetus. According to him, the great- 
eſt of natural evils is diſſolution, which only 
reſtores things to their primitive ſtate, and 
can therefore be no real evil: for as that 
portion of earth which compoſes our bodies, 
was inſenſible to all misfortunes before it af- 
ſumed that form; ſo when reſolved into 
its original duſt, it is no longer capable of 
diſagreeable feelings, and conſequently no 
longer capacious of evil. 


Taz efficacy, however, of theſe argu- 
ments will not be ſenſibly felt by one who 
groans in excruciating angutſh. Men may 
change the names of things, but their na- 
tures remain ſtubbornand inflexible. Pain wil 
be the eternal antipathy of a ſenfarive being, 
notwithſtanding che gentle appellations it 

| may 
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: may obtain from ſpeculative men, when re- 
- ſolved to extort a particular concluſion, which 
reaſon and experience confront with all their 
force. We may perhaps be induced to ſuf- 
fer miſery by the proſpect of its agreeable 
conſequences. Theſe may balance, but not 
annihilate, the diſtreſs which precedes them. 
Painful or pleaſing viciſhtudes may give us 
a more exquiſite reliſh for their contraries 
but neither of theſe can be a proper apology 
for the exiſtence and prevalence of evil, much 
leſs can they deſtroy its eſſence, or change 
it into good. For ſtill the inſolvable queſtion 
occurs, why is the courſe of things ſo de- 
termined, that good may be in any degree 
the effect of evil? why are we ſo conſtituted, 
that our ſenſe of the one muſt be heighten- 
ed by impreſſions of the other? If adverſi- 
ty be the miniſter of Heaven for the correc- 
tion of vice, why is not guilt the ſole aim 
gu" Wl of his envenomed ſhafts? why are they ſhot 
with equal rage at innocence and virtue? 
In a word, it is the Chriſtian ſcheme alone 
which can reconcile phenomena ſo hetero- 
geneous in themſelves, ſo eternally and eſ- 
ſentially oppoſite one to another, as good and 

R r | evil, 
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evil, in the plan of a wiſe and benevolent 


adminiſtration. 
BuT though we ſhould 3 the 


unenlightened ſage gratuitouſly ſuppoſes, 
that natural evil is a courſe of chaſtiſement 


in 

for vice; yet let it be remembered, that 8 
moral evil is, in ſome meaſure, eternal and * 
boundleſs in its conſequences : for the ac- 
| 7 | bot 
tions of intellectual beings are no leſs neceſ- a 


ſarily connected by providence, than phyſical 
cauſes and effects. Thus an inſult as neceſ- 1 
ſarily provokes retaliation, as heat and 
moiſture facilitate the growth of vegetables, 
Herbs may be prematurely nipped with froſt, 
or blaſted with lightening; reſentment of 
injuries may be checked by conſcious im- 


potence, or impending danger; but the ef- ¶ cauſ 
fects of both are equally certain and deter- ¶ to pr 
mined, when no ſuperior cauſe interpoſes, yet t 
Nor is vegetation a more natural product of I from 
warmth and humidity, than vengeance of nor f 
hurt and injury. Thus moral evil has a native WM form. 
tendency to propagate and diffuſe itſelf with- inter] 
out end, and without limits. Nor is the ¶ effort. 
ſame concluſion leſs obvious from its conta - ¶ and a 
gious and exemplary nature. One malevo- W fore t 


lent 


— 
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lent action not only produces another of the 
ſame kind; but the malignity ſpreads from 
heart to heart, and the ſpectator becomes 
too quickly enamoured of the miſchiefs 
which he beholds, nor heſitates to mingle 
in the ſcene of horror. Thus neither from 
the human character in general, nor from 
the nature of the thing itſelf, can any 
bounds be aſſigned to its progreſs and du- 
ration. | 


N 


THoUGH the beneficent adminiſtration of 
providence has, with admirable wiſdom and 


benignity, ſuſpended the career, and cir- 
ſt cumſcribed the influence of evil; though its 
of native propenſity to extend and perpetuate 
2 its own empire is controuled by ſuperior 
ef- 


cauſes, and diverted from its original aim, 
to produce effects of a quite oppolite nature 
fes. yet theſe conſequences are neither deducible 
from the intention of the primitive agent, 
. nor from the nature of the actions he per- 
tive forms, but from the happy and ſucceſsful 
ith- interpoſitions of a mightier Power, whoſe 
the WM efforts are directed by conſummate wiſdom, 
nta - and animated by infinite goodneſs. If there- 
evo - fore the native influence of evil be indefinite, 
lent R r 2 | both 
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both in its progreſs and duration, it can be 
checked by no pofitive law, whoſe fanctions 
are not equal to all the dangers that can 
poſſibly ariſe from impunity. Thus we fee; 
that the ſpirit of the divine laws, which 
promite eternal happinefs to their obſervers, 
or threaten delinquents with endlefs miſery, 
is inſpired by the ſtricteſt equity, and con- 
fiſtent with the moſt tender mercy. What- 
ever motives may produce or regulate the 
procedure of individuals, we know that pu- 
blic tranſactions muſt be inſpired and deter- 
mined by public cauſes; ſo that, in the di- 
vine government, poſitive laws, armed and 
ſupported with external ſanctions, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Theſe rewards and forfei- 
tures muſt by no means be arbitrary either 
in their extent or continuance, nor ought 
therefore to be debilitated by partial appli- 
cation; for theſe unhappy imperfections 
conſiderably fruſtrate the defign of all hu- 
man inſtitutions, render their ſucceſs doubt- 
ful, and prove the moſt fruitful ſources of 
iniquity, 


W1THOUT an adequate atonement, there- 


fore, no ſinner can poſſible eſcape the hands, 
| | * 
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or elude the awards of juſtice. But ſuch a 
compenſation can by no means be given, 
if the delinquent's capacities of ſuffering be 
limited, or his ſtation and character of no 
higher importance than thoſe. of his bre- 
thren; for the malignity of moral evil is 
too diffuſe and permanent to be cured by a- 
ny exemplary; puniſhment, whoſe duration 
and extent are circumſcribed. Even peni- 
tence itſelf cannot obliterate the evils which 
it deplores. Tranſgreſſions already paſt, and 
recorded in the books of heaven and fate, 
are not to be reverſed; by reſolutions of fu- : 
ture reformation. The pureſt virtue of which 
human nature is capable, extends not to the 
ſanity of thoſe laws whach are preſcribed 
for its obedience. Our beſt actions demand 
the exertion of mercy and forgiveneſs ; how 
then can we atone for ſuch as are bad? Thus 
it appears, (as in another diſcourſe we have 
more fully attempted to prove), that without 
an expreſs and poſitive revelation from hea- 
ven, ſinners have no reaſon to expect par- 
don. 


Ir may therefore only be added on this 
ſubject, that if the laws of eternal and uni- 
verſal 


\ 
: 
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verſal government demand a ſanction ade- 
quate to their own importance and dignity; 
if the nature of moral evil be to extend its 
influence, and protract its duration; if the 
continuance of the human ſoul be immortal, 
and its poſſibility of ſuffering be indefinite, 
ſurely no conſolation can be more important 
or more welcome to a deſpairing criminal; 
than overtures of pardon and reconciliation. 
But for theſe we are indebted to Chriſtiani- 
ty alone; nor has reaſon the ſmalleſt autho- 
rity, either from analogy, or the nature of 
things, to conclude, that God will be pro- 
pitious to the guilty, unleſs her informa- 
tions be derived from his own mouth. 


THE powers of perception, of ſponta- 
neous motion, of conſcience, and reflection; 
the progreſſive nature of the ſoul ; the inex- 


tinguiſhable deſire of exiſtence, and horror 


of annihilation ; the unequal diſtribution of 
good and evil in this ceconomy of things; 
are indeed preſumptive arguments for 1m- 
mortality, ſufficient to inſpire us with the 
moſt delightful hopes, and to influence our 
courſe of action. But theſe preſages, how- 
ever flattering and perſuaſive to the mind, 
are 
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are far from producing that acquieſcence, 
that ſerene ſatisfaction, which reſults from 
demonſtrative proof. In the converſation of 
Socrates with his friends, immediately be- 
fore he drank the poiſoned bowl, though he 
urges all the arguments which we have now 
recapitulated, and others leſs cogent, he fre- 
quently diſcovers a ſenſible heſitation, and 
tells his diſciples, that, if the proofs which 
he then offered ſhould appear inconcluſive, it 
would be neceſſary to explore others more 
valid and ſatisfactory. Cicero, in his Tuſ- 
culan queſtions, De contemptu mortis, though 
he endeavours, with all the force of his ge- 
nius, to aſſert the doctrine of immortality, 
yet declares himſelf its votary rather from 
the pleaſure of its proſpect, than the convic- 
tion of its arguments. In the firſt ſection 
of this treatiſe, we have endeavoured to 
ſhew, that the arguments ariſing from per- 
ception, from intrinſic motion, and from 
the operations of the mind, are too weak to 
bear the weight of a ſuperſtructure ſo im- 
menſe as human immortality : and whatever 
conjectures may be derived from the ſupe- 
rior nature and diſtinguiſhing faculties of 
the ſoul; yet perhaps they are not akogether 

equal 
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equal to the force of this general axiom, 
„ That all things which have had a begin- 
ning, may likewiſe have an end; and that 
generation implies corruption.” Even the 
Stoics, who taught that the ſouls of men 
were 2d ernwnreo part, 'OT parts {eparated from 
the divine eſſence, did not think them im- 
mortal; for which they are ingeniouſly ri- 
diculed by Cicero, who tells them, That 
& ſince they allowed the mind to ſurvive the 
* body, it was no mighty ſacrifice to com- 
* pliment it with a longer duration than 
„the life of a crow.” Many of the primi- 
tive fathers in the church explicitly main- 
tained the natural mortality of the ſoul, 
which, according to them, was only exempt 


from diſſolution by baptiſm. And though 


perhaps ſome confuſed notions of its future 
exiſtence might be implied in the funeral rites 
and deifications of early ages; yet before 
Fericides the Syrian, and Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos, the eternal exiſtence of the ſoul was not 
admitted as a topic in philoſophy. Thus 
from the nature of things, and the ſenti- 
ments of men, it appears, that all the indi- 
cations of human jiinmortality were dark 
and ambiguous. With what joy therefore 
ought 
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ought we to receive the happy tidings, that 
© God is not the God of the dead, but of 
* the living ;” and that JEsus, when he 
died, only went © to prepare a place for us, 
* that where he 1s, there we might be 
“ alſo.” | 


IN all religions, and in every period of 
life, it was a. general principle, that the 
withes of men fincerely offered to the throne 
of God, if they were ſuch as became rational 


creatures to indulge, or the ſupreme Diſpoſer 


of nature to hear, aſcended grateful to the 
ſkies, and found acceptance in the ear of 


Mercy. But it would perhaps be no eaſy 
matter to account for the univerſal eſtabliſh- 


ment of this opinion. For when we con- 


template the charaQer of God as an eternal 
and immutable Intelligence, it mult appear, 
that he acts upon principles agreeable to his 
nature, and that the plan of his adminiſtra- 
tion 1s like himſelf, eternal, immutable, and 
uniform. Whatever therefore 1s conducive: 
to the great ends of providence, will cer- 
tainly happen unſolicited ; and, on the con- 
trary, whatever tends to retard or fruſtrate 
is purpoſes, can never be accompliſhed, 

81 though 
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though implored with all the importunities 
of heaven and earth. Nor does the courſe of 
nature preſent any ſolution for theſe difficul- 
ties. The laws of her operation are not 
adapted to particular exigencies, but gene- 
ral in their ends, and univerſal in their in- 
fluence. Gravitation, and all the mechani- 
cal powers of nature, admit no ſuſpence, 
but from the interpoſitions of that Power 
by whom theſe biaſſes were originally im- 
preſſed on her frame. Such interpoſitions 
however appear improbable in themſelves, 
and have accordingly been ſeldom or never 
obſerved : for if infinite wiſdom hath eſta- 
bliſhed general laws, they are certainly cal- 
culated to accompliſh all the ends which the 
ſovereign Intellect propoſed; ſo that any 
exertion to ſuſpend or retard their courſe 
would be ſubverſive of their original inten- 
tion, and contrary to the ſpirit of the divine 
government. Nor can we imagine that God 
will, at any period, counteract himſelf, or 
reverſe with one hand what he has produ- 
ced with the other. The tenor of human 
affairs perpetually ſuggeſts the ſame irreſiſti- 
ble concluſion. The fixed and invariable 


relation between cauſe and effect is not to 
| - = 
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be ſeparated by any accidental emergence'of 
individual creatures, nor by any defires 
which they may breathe to Heaven, inſpi- 
red by theſe peculiar ſituations. Beſides; 
the wiſhes of men are as incompatible as 
their intereſts; and the gratification of 
one, is the neceſſary diſappointment of an- 
other. Two armies in the field of bat- 
tle will doubtleſs pray with equal ardour 
for deciſive victory; but how can this be 
granted to both? Deeply impreſſed with the 
inviolable order of nature, and the intri- 
cacy of human affairs, the Athenian ſage 
injoined his pupil not to be too minute and 
particular in his petitions to Heaven, but 
confine his wiſhes to what was really good, 
and implicitly reſign all other events to the 
wiſe and gracious determination of ſuperior 
Intelligence. 


From theſe views of the material world 


and the courſe of providence, though it may 


appear that the welfare and happineſs of the 
whole is conſulted, yet the weight and dura- 
tion of particular calamities may ſtill be 
dreadful. Man is often too weak to redreſs, 
and oftener too inſenſible to feel, the ſuffer- 
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ings of his fellow-creatures. Where then 
ſhall afflicted virtue and innocence explore 
a remedy for their diſtreſſes, if God and na- 
ture be deaf to the effuſions of their ſorrow ! 
And yet, from all the concluſions of reaſon, 
what happier preſages can they deduce ? But 
he who, from eternity, knew the ſecret coun» 
ſels of the divine boſom, gives us a very dif- 
ferent account of things, and, with all the 
ſpirit of his Father's benignity, commands 
us to aſk, and we ſhall receive; to ſeek, 
and we ſhall find; to knock, and it ſhall 
* be opened unto us.“ How grateful to 
the human ſoul is that ſacred promiſe, that 
% whatſoever we ſhall requeſt in his name, 
* he will give us, that the Father may be 
« glorified in the Son?“ For if that inſenſi- 
ble judge, who was neither actuated by fear 
of God nor man, had ſo much regard for his 
own quiet, as to gratify the inceſſant impor- 
tunities of a ſuppliant widow, how much 
more will God, who is prompted by eternal 
and inherent goodneſs, liſten to the juſt and 
natural deſires of his people? Earthly pa- 
rents, when their children aſk bread, do 
not tantalize chem with a ſtone ; nor, when 
they crave a filh, mock their wiſhes with a 

ſerpent 3 
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ſerpent; nor, when an egg is neceſſary, in- 
ſult the demands of nature with a ſcorpion. 
Do we therefore, inſpired by the faithful in- 
ſtincts of nature, know to give good things 
to our offspring; and ſhall the original Source 
of wiſdom, beneficence, and happineſs, be 
inexorable to the intreaties of his children ? 
See An attempt ta falve the objefions againſt 
prayer, in a diſcourſe from Phillip. iv. 6. 


TrosE limits which neceſſarily circumſcri- 
bed the human being in its moſt exalted ſtate, 
ſtill left it infinitely beneath the incompre- 
henſible glory and dignity of its ſupreme 
Creator. But when the ſtains of guilt were 


added to its na tive imperfection, with what 


ſucceſs could it hope to interpoſe in its own 
favour with the offended Sovereign of hea- 
ven and earth? To reunite theſe diſtant ex- 
tremes, it was abſolutely requiſite that ſome 
perſon ſhould be found, who, participating 
both the divine and human nature, might 
be qualified to repreſent the one, and render 
the other acceſſible. Hence, in the perſon 
of man, all the demands of God's law were 
ſatisfied, all the crimes of human nature a- 


toned, and all the pernicious conſequences 
of 
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of its apoſtacy removed. Nor are we alone 
purified from guilt by that blood of 
* {prinkling, which cleanſeth from all fin;” 
but have likewiſe an Advocate with the Fa- 
ther, whoſe unwearied and efficacions inter- 
ceſſion aſſiduouſly importunes his goodneſs 
to forgive our iniquities, to ſanctify our 
natures, to promote our happineſs, and to 
ſave our ſouls. As this glorious Perſon is 
inveſted with the adminiſtration of human 
affairs, he is fully impowered to make all 
the incidents of providence, all the outward 
means and internal operations of grace, ef- 
fectual inſtruments of our preſent improve- 
ment and future happineſs; ſo fruitful of 
ſubſtantial comfort is the word of God de- 
livered by Jesus CHRIST. 


EXPERIENCE will demonſtrate, how 1g- 
norant we are of our duty, and how reluc- 
tant to perform it when diſcovered. The 
convictions of reaſon are too cool and unin- 
tereſting, to impreſs the mind with ſteady 
principles of action. Even precepts and in- 
junctions, however authoriſed, have no force 
ſufficient to command our obedience, to en- 
lighten the. darkneſs of our underſtandings, 


t0 
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to controul the perverſity of our inclinations, 
to rouſe and ſtimulate our conſciences. All 


the leſſons of experience, and all the means 


of human inſtruction, are frequently impo- 
tent. It were therefore greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the goodneſs of God would interpoſe for 
our relief upon ſuch occaſions, to diſſipate 


the ſhades of ignorance, to quench the 


flames of impetuous appetite, to excite and 
animate our progreſs in virtue, and to deter 
us from vice, by proper views of its native 
deformity and dreadful conſequences. Hence, 


in the remoteſt climes and moſt barbarous 


ages, a notion of intuitive communication 
with Heaven univerſally prevailed. But the 
ſtrange ceremonies by which theſe divine e- 
manations were ſought, the legendary facts 


which ſupported their credit, the various 


and inconſiſtent opinions which were propo- 
gated by their pretended authority, and, a- 
bove all, the abſurd and immoral lives of 
thoſe who boaſted of ſuch extraordinary 
gifts, were more than ſufficient to refute 
the confidence with which they were enter- 


tained, One nation alone, confined in a 
diſtant corner of the world, unknown to the 


reſt of mankind, or r deſpiſed by them, could 
produce 
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produce ſuch credentials as were proper to e- 
ſtabliſh a principle ſo generally believed, and 
ſo weakly ſupported every where elſe. Deject- 
ed therefore with ſuch gloomy reflections, as 
the abſence of the Deity from the human mind pr 
muſt naturally inſpire, how could the pious 


heart, involved in any dilemma of conduct, hi 
or oppreſſed with unforeſeen calamity, for- tu 
bear to exclaim in anguiſh, * My God, my ab 
God! why haſt thou forſaken me? 5 


AM1DsT the horrors of intellectual dark- 
neſs and moral depravity, which ſeemed to 
extend their baneful and portentous ſhade 
over all the viſible works of the Creator, how 
comfortable and welcome muſt it have been 
to every ſoul that was conſcious of its weak- 
neſs, and tenacious of its duty, to learn, that 
the interceſſion of JIEsus would be employed 
in procuring from the Father another Pa k4- 
CLETE, whoſe intimate preſence ſhould irra- 
diate the minds, inſpire the tongues, and re- 
gulate the conduct of all who fincerely im- 
plored his aſſiſtance? By this divine nate 
this heavenly Preſence, the mind is enlighten- 
ed and animated in its progreſs, conſoled 
and ſupported in its afflictions, informed 

| | and 
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and determined in its difficulties. And 
though the filent, yet emphatic intimations 
of this internal monitor, are now of a more 
private and limited nature; though they do 
not, as in ages paſt, tranſport the ſoul in vi- 
ſions of futurity, but co-operate with the na- 
tural powers of man, in a way more agree- 
able to themſelves; ſtill however the Chriſ- 
7 tian may feel and bleſs their ſacred influence; 
ſtill he may hear the gentle, yet intelligible; 
whiſpers of celeſtial wiſdom, transfuſing cou- 


* nge through his heart in every danger, illu- 
5 minating his underſtanding in every doubt, 
de 


and ſuppreſſing the agitations of his ſpirit in 
every adverſe oceurrence. Numerous and 
ſublime are the panegyrics which philoſo- 
phy beſtows on the mind of man; but that 
the living God himſelf ſhould prefer the hu- 
man boſom, when pure and holy, to every o- 
ther temple, was a diſcovery reſerved for him, 
* who ſpake as never man ſpake. 


AMONGST all the religions dictated by na- 
ture, which admitted the doctrine of immor- 
tality, none ſeems to have aſſigned the ſoul 
ſuch taſks, nor promiſed ſuch enjoyments, as 
were ſuitable to the extent of her capacity, e- 
5 qual 
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qual to the dignity of her powers, and a- 
dapted to the purity of her eſſence. The 
heathen Elyſium was capricious and fanci- 
ful; the Mahometan paradiſe, groſs and 
ſenſative. The claims of unaſſiſted reafon 
to future happineſs are extremely modeſt 
and humble. All the heaven which the 
mere philoſopher can, with any degree of 
probability, anticipate, is the free and natu- 
ral uſe of his ſocial and rational powers ex- 
empted from pain and uneaſineſs. But how 
far does this idea ſink beneath the glory and 
happineſs which Chriſtianity promiſes its 
votaries in the world to come? If beyond 
the preſent life we look for ſocial felicity, 
where can a nobler ſociety be found, than 
the general aſſembly and church of the 
* firſt-born which are written in heaven; an 
* innumerable company of angels; the ſpi- 
* rits of juſt men made perfect; IEsus the 
* mediator of the new covenant, and God 
* the judge of all!“ If we are enamoured of 
rational enjoyments, what entertainment 
can be more ſublime, than to contemplate 
intelligence and truth in their original foun- 
tain, to ſtudy the plan in which they ope- 
rate, and to admire the various forms which 


they 
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— they aſſume ! If eternal and abſolute immu- 
e nity from pain, ſorrow, danger, and death, 
* delight us; what proſpect can be more a- 
d greeable to thoſe who navigate their way 
on through the various tempeſts of this tumul- 
4 tuous and fluctuating life, than the harbour 
he 


of profound and endleſs repoſe, which Chriſ- 
tianity propoſes to our hopes! In this con- 
ſummation of rational exiſtence and beati- 
tude, every deſire of the ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied 
to its full extent, and every faculty exerted 
in its utmoſt perfection; whilſt, in everlaſt- 
its ing progreſs, the human being riſes to more 
ond Wl diſtinguiſhed heights of improvement and 
ity, Wl happineſs. —But in vain ſhould we attempt 
han WF to deſcribe things which are unutterable and 
the WF incomprehenfible. The height, the depth, 
3 an che length, and breadth of theſe immenſe 
ſpi- poſſeſſions, are only known to that infinite 
the Liberality who beſtowed them. 


d of MM wur the beneficent purpoſes of virtue 
ment ¶ are fruſtrated by oppreſſive injuſtice, when 
plate I detraction endeavours to involve her amiable 
luſtre in darkneſs, ſhe naturally anticipates 
OPc” i a period, when her efforts will prove more 


rhich Wl ſucceſof ul, and her reputation be freed from 
they Tc the 
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the malignity of unjuſt cenſure. But theſe 
agreeable preſages are rather the effect of our 

wiſhes, than of our concluſions ; as, they 
are neither ſupported. by any induction of 
reaſon, nor favoured by any. analogy 1n the 
courſe of things. The few inſtances in 
which merit is properly rewarded, or vin- 
dictive juſtice aſſerts its authority, too rarely 
occur, and are of too little importance to re- 
move all difficulties, and firmly eſtabliſh 
the principle of univerſal retribution. So va- 
rious are the ſucceſſes of vice and virtue 
both in public and private life, ſo different 
from their natural tendencies are the iſſues 
of actions, ſo precarious is the tenor of hu- 
man events, that reaſon has no fixed, no in- 
variable data, from whence to deduce the 
reſtoration of univerſal order and harmony 
in the works of God. For if, in any period 
of the divine government, virtue be depreſl- 
ed, and vice triumphant, why may not other 
periods, and other inſtances, produce the 
ſame unhappy cataſtrophes? or what grounds 
has the diſappointed inquirer to imagine, 
that any future circumrotation of things 
{hall place them in a better or happier ſtate! 


It is therefore from the word of God alone 
| . that 
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that we can derive ultimate ſatisfaction in 
theſe intricate reſearches. Hence only we can 
be informed with certainty, that there is an 
important æra to come, when the righteous 
Judge of all the earth will render to every 
man according to his deeds ; to them who 
by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek 
for glory, honour, and immortality, eter- 
nal life: but unto them that are conten- 
* tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
* unrighteouſneſs: indignation, and wrath ;, 
e tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul 
“ of man that doth evil, of the Jew firſt, 
* and alſo of the Gentile, But glory, ho- 
„ nour, and peace, to every man that work 
eth good, to the Jew firſt, and alſo to the 
* Gentile. For there is no reſpect of perſons 
ny * with God.” 


10d { 

efl- THvs, according to our primary inten- 
her tion, we have attempted to prove, that the 
the conſolations derived from natural theology 


ads are confirmed by revealed religion; and that 
ne, the doctrines of JEsUs have opened other 
ags ſources of comfort, which philoſophy could 
ate! never explore, It remains that we conclude: 
one | with 
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with a few natural and obvious improve- 
ments from the whole . 


SECTION 


Sr the plan of this work was laid, and in a 
great meaſure executed, the deſign of the following re- 


fleftions has been anticipated by a much more maſterly 
hand. That gentleman has diſcovered, wich ſo much 


energy and ſimplicity, with ſo much warmth and mode- 
ration, how the ſoul of man may derive comfort from 
religion, that, had the laſt diſcourſe of his Comparative 
View been preſented to me before digeſted the enſuing 
reflections, 1 ſhould have referred the reader to that 
elegant and beautiful eſſay, as a more faithful interpreter 
of my ſentiments than I myſelf could have proved. The 
whole performance is calculated to refine and dignify hu- 
man nature, by enumerating the various advantages of its 
animal, rational, and moral frame, and by ſhewing how 
theſe may be moſt effectually cultivated and improved, 
for producing the higheſt utility and entertainment to 
their poſſeſſors. But how is all his ſoul warmed and ele- 
vated; how are the nobleſt feelings of his heart awaked; 
how does his genius riſe even above itſelf, when he incul- 
cates religion as a fruitful ſource of felicity and conſola- 
tion to the mind]! Theſe obſervations would need no o- 
ther apology, it I ſhould acknowledge, that they were 
intended as a juſt tribute of gratitude to the moſt exqui- 
fire talents effectually exerted for the beſt and moſt ſalu- 
tary purpoſes ; but to this apology I have no claim, fince 


I candidly own, that my motive was not to compliment 


the Author, but recommend the Eflay, 
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SECTION V. 


NoTHING more clearly diſcovers the im- 
paſſible limits which are aſſigned to human 
underſtanding, than when it explores the 
being and perfections of God, or the wiſ- 
dom and extent of his works. How par- 
tial and contracted are the views of truth 
and nature, of which our faculties are capa- 
cious in this immature and progreſſive ſtate! 
Our intellectual light may be clear enough to 
diſcover the exiſtence and reality of ſuch grand 
objects; but it is too faint and ambiguous to 
contemplate their qualities and relations, or 
to diſcern their ſymmetry and proportion. 
Hence all the doubts and difficulties which 
perplex our inveſtigations of the divine 
exiſtence, character, and government. Some 
truths, in their very nature, are incompre- 
henſible to reaſon, and muſt be conveyed to 
the mind by other channels of diſcovery 
than mere obſervation and inquiry. Theſe 
conſiderations ought. juſtly to mortify the 
pride and arrogance of falſe wiſdom ; they 
ought 
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ought to diſpoſe the mind for reviewing its a 
own attainments, with a modeſt, humble, tl 
and diffident eye. Cautious of fixing prin- I 
ciples, jealous of external appearances, open IT 
to rational conviction, ſhe ought to ſurvey m 
herſelf, and every thing around her, with Lo 
views of acquiſition and improvement. al 


Bor are theſe the maxims; is this the pro- 
cedure of modern infidelity ? Are not her pu- 
pils dark in their conceptions, prejudiced in 
their irtquiries, limited in their views, and 
precipitate in their concluſions ? Theſe are 
the ſole obſtacles, whoſe malignant interpo- 
ſition can blind the ſoul, and render her in- 
ſenſible to the luſtre of evangelical diſcove- 
ries. Infected with a ſpiritual calenture, 
they behold nothing 1n 1ts genuine colours ; 
but are tempted, by falſe and illuſive pro- 
ſpects, to purſue their own perdition. For 
ſince the exiſtence and attributes of God, the 
great motives that influenced him in ery, 
ting the world, the plan of his procedure 
with his rational creatures, the laws of his 
moral government, the degeneracy and alie- 


nation of human nature, the pardon of fin 
and 
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and reſtoration of man by Jzsvs CHRIST, 
the communion with God, and the ſalutary 
interpofitions of his Spirit upon earth, the 
intricacies of providence, the general judg- 
ment, the certainty of eternal retribution, 
and the complete re-eſtabliſhment of order 
and happineſs, are placed in a light ſo ad- 
vantageous by the Chriſtian diſpenſation; 
can we eſteem thoſe minds to be leſs than in- 
fatuated who pertinacioufly reſiſt the united 
force of rational evidence? 


Ir is acknowledged, that we cannot de- 
duce from principles 4 priori the eſſential 
facts which are contained in the hiſtory of 
Chriſtianity, But it is equally true, that 
theſe occurrences are conveyed to the human 
mind, and impreſſed on its faculties by the 
only medium through which they could 
paſs, which is the teſtimony of competent, 
faithful, and diſintereſted witneſſes. It 1s 
alſo certain, that the goſpel contains inex- 
plicable myſteries; but ſuch as are neither 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, nor contradictory 
in themſelves. Beſides, the difficulties which 
occur from reaſon are more numerous and 


formidable than they. Let us therefore, 
U u with 


4 
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with humble hearts, and docile underſtand- 
ings, receive and imbibe that wiſdom of God 


deſcending © from above, which is firſt pure, { 
then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be in- t 
*.treated, full of mercy and good fruits, f 
“„ without partiality, and without hypocri- 0 
_ ſy.” P 
V 

From our former reſearches it appears, b 
that our attachment to happineſs is coexiſt- pe 
ent with our being; nor can we diveſt our- fo 
ſelves of the one more than of the other, W 
Since therefore the few enjoyments of our co 


preſent ſtate are unſatisfactory in their na- 
ture, and precarious in their duration; ſince 
all the efforts of reaſon to extend her pro- 
ſpect, or diſcover more ſubſtantial and per- 
manent good, can yield us little more than 
favourable conjectures; is there any thing 
more agreeable in nature, or more conſiſtent 
with reaſon, than to improve thoſe lights 
which confirm and elevate our hopes ? Whilſt 
we remain ſuſceptible of happineſs and mi- 
ſery, whilſt the firſt is only partially enjoy- 
ed, whillt her viſits are ſo unfrequent, and 
their continuance ſo momentary, in vain 
would Philoſophy pretend to ſecure the heart 

from 
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from trouble by all the conſolations which 
ſhe can dictate. It is not in mere ſpecula- 
tions, nor inactive theories, that human 
felicity muſt conſiſt. Happineſs is a ſuc- 
ceſsful and habitual exertion of mind in the 
purſuit or enjoyment of its proper good, 
What then 1s the proper good of the mind, 
but the contemplation and artainment of 
perfection? and where can perfection be 
found, but in that eternal and infinite Mind, 
which is its original ſource and ultimate 
conſummation? It is in communion with 
him alone that a conſcious and rational crea- 
ture can be bleſſed. Without this, all its 
miſeries are real and eſſential bitterneſs, all 
its joys illuſive and chimerical. But if the 
Chriſtian religion, which alone bears the ſig- 
natures of its divine original, be fictitious, 
then even the exiſtence of a powerful, wiſe, 
and gracious Superintendant in nature be- 
comes a ſubject of diſmal heſitation. The 
attributes of his eſſence, the ſpirit and rules 
of his conduct, the ends of his govern- 
ment, and the laws intended for the regula- 
tion of its ſubjects, are covered with im- 
moveable obſcurity. All this gloom is at 
once diſſipated by the celeſtial radiance of 

Uu 2 the 
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the goſpel ; which ſhining at firſt with a mild 
and gentle luſtre, gradually diffuſes its ſplen- 
dour, till all the intellectual horizon flames 
with uncreated day. | 


* War, then, art thou caſt down, O my 
* ſoul? and why art thou diſquieted within 
% me? hope thou in the Lord, for I ſhall 
« yet praiſe him, who is the health of my 
** countenance, and my God.“ No more 
ſhall my heart be troubled: for as, by the 
works of nature, I am taught to believe 1n the 
exiſtence of one ſupreme Creator and Diſpo- 
ſer of all; fo, by the diſcoveries of grace, | 
am taught to put my truſt in one Mediator, 
who {hall reſtore virtue, peace, and order, 
through the univerſal kingdam of God, 


F R 1 


Concerning ſome Points contained in 
the Laſt Diss8ERTATION, 


DEAR SIR, 


FTER having read the Conſolation 
which I have attempted to deduce 

from Revealed Religion, which, with that 
of Cicero, and my remarks on both, I ſub- 
mitted to your review, you ſtill ſeem to ima- 
zine, that it is poſſible for human wiſdom, 
without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance, to inveſ- 
tigate and eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of natural the- 
ology, not only ſatisfactory in itſelf, but 


armed 
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armed with ſufficient energy to regulate the 
conduct of mankind : ſuch a ſyſtem, you 
ſay, may be found in the ancient philoſo- 
phers, which, though not complete in any 
one, may at leaſt be collected from the 
whole. But, allowing your aſſertion to be 
true, is ſuch a ſyſtem calculated for vulgar gu 
capacity, or for the exigencies of common 
life? Can the peaſant or mechanic either 
find leiſure or opportunity, though aſſiſted 
with all the lights of philoſophy, to deduce 
for himſelf ſuch a ſeries of principles as are 
ſufficient in every caſe to inform his doubts, 
to regulate his paſſions, and to direct his 
behaviour? To me, however, it appears no 
great difficulty to prove, that your poſition 
is not true; and that ſo far were the philo- 
ſophers from exhibiting a refined, conſiſtent, 
and evident ſyſtem of natural theology, that 
the ſuperior lights and advantages which they 
poſſeſſed, had no other effect, than to involve 
them in deeper and more impenetrable dark- 
neſs: for though from the viſible things 
* which God has made, the inviſible things 
„of him, even his eternal power and god- 
te head, may be clearly diſcernible” yet 
that inveſtigation requires a mind prediſ- 


poſed 
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poſed to acquieſce in a diſcovery founded on 
ſufficient evidence, without protracting its 
inquiries, or exploring ſuch myſteries of 
the divine nature as to us are inſcrutable. 


THE indications of a divine Artificer and 
Superintendant, which reſult from the frame 
of the natural and moral world, are obvious 
and ſtriking: profound and abſtract re- 
ſearches can ſerve no other purpoſe, but to 
confound or efface the pleaſing and ſaluta- 
ry impreſſions of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
which we receive from our firſt view of the 
conſtitution of things. Thus, © after that, 
* in the wiſdom of God, the world by 
* wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed God 
* by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave 
them that believe.” But to aſcertain this 
fact beyond all hefitation, if you will ad- 
mit the authority of Cicero, I ſhall tranſ- 
late a few paſſages from the introduction to 
his treatiſe on the nature of the Gods, and 
from the ſpeech of Velleius, with which the 
dialogue is opened. / 


You will not, I hope, fly to that common 
and unmeaning ſubterfuge, that Cicero was 


. a 
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a follower of the new academics, and in that 
character was not at Hberty to decide. Vet, 
at the ſame time, his probability was no leſs 
convincing than the certainty of other ſects. 
Experience indeed will ſhew us, that the 
ſame principles may be attended with diffe- 
rent degrees of conviction, as inquirers are 
differently prediſpoſed to receive them, or 
influenced by the arguments employed to 
ſupport them. Yet it muft be granted, that 
when any tenet admits of heſitation, when 
any reaſonable objection can be offered a- 
gainſt it, an academic may fairly maintain 
his ground, and affirm, that perhaps we 
may approach to certainty, but never Can 
reach it. Cicero, therefore, had good reaſon 
to ſay, That in diſquiſitions concerning the 
nature of the Gods, it was much eaſier to 
perceive what was Talſe, than what was true, 
The moſt ſuperficial initiate in metaphyſics 
will eaſily diſcover, that there is a neceſſary 
and infeparable connection between the na- 
tural and moral attributes of God ; and that, 
without preciſe and determined ideas of the 
former, it is impoſſible to conceive how the 
latter can ſubſiſt. Unleſs, for inſtance, we 
bclicre the ſpirituality, indivifibility, and 
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ubiquity of the divine Nature, his power muſt 
be circumſcribed, his wiſdom ſucceſſive and 
partial, his goodneſs limited in its opera- 
tions. When therefore it appears, what i- 
dea the philoſophers entertained concerning 
the phyſical conſtitution of the Deity, (if 
you will allow me the expreſſion), we ſhall 
{ce upon what foundation all their fine re- 
flections concerning his character and go- 
vernment proceeded. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that a number of 
theſe reflections are admirable in themſelves; 
but they rather flow from traditionary hints, 
and the dictates of a good heart, than from 
rational deduction. This your candour will 
allow me, when you have examined what 
chimerical notions the moſt enlightened ſa- 
ges of antiquity entertained concerning the 
form, ſituation, and employment of their 
Deity, as delineated by Velleius. It is not 
ſufficient to urge, that, as an Epicurean, his 
account muſt be dilingenuous; becauſe it 
was taken from manuſcripts then extant, and 
publicly known. Beſides, had it not been 
given with candour, there were great men 
of every capital ſect in philoſophy preſent, 
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who muſt have vindicated their leaders, and 


refuted the falſe aſſertions of their antago- 


niſts. But though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch an interview never happened, and that 
the dialogue written by Cicero is entirely 
imaginary ; yet the ancients, in this manner 
of writing, never could pardon the ſmalleſt 
deviation from the truth of characters, nor 
the leaſt violation of probability. It was 
therefore the indiſpenſible duty of Cicero, in 
the character of Balbus and Cotta, to havere- 
preſented them as clearing the philoſophers, 
under whoſe ſtandards they arranged them- 
ſelves, from every falſe imputation ; and 
which, as being an academic himſelf, he 
would have taken care to have done. 


THESE are his own words, in his addreſs 
to Marcus Brutus : | 


* As there are many things in philoſophy 
* which remain till now by no means ſuffi- 
* ciently illuſtrated; ſo, Brutus, it is a fact 
* of which you cannot be ignorant, that 
* an inquiry concerning the nature of the 
* Gods is involved in great difficulty and 


5 obſcurity: Let the knowledge of this is 
** not 
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d not only one of the greateſt ornaments of 
* * the human mind, but abſolutely neceſſa- 
at ry for the regulation of religion. Concern- 
at “ ing this the opinions of the moſt learn- 
y ed men are ſo various, and even ſo incon- 
er « fiſtent, that from thence we may deduce 
ſt * a concluſive argument, that the only data, 
or the true principle upon which philoſopy 
As can proceed, is that intuitive knowledge 
in «* whichexcludes all heſitation; and that, with 
e- « great wiſdom, the academics reſtrain their 
85 * aſſent from ſuch concluſions as were ob- 
n- « noxious to uncertainty: For what is ſo 
ad * culpable as raſhneſs of judgment? or what 
he * ſo precipitant, ſo much beneath the dig- 


„ nity and gravity of a wiſe man, as either 
* to think falſely, or to defend, without the 
eſs © leaſt heſitation, ſuch opinions as have 
neither been examined nor eſtabliſhed with 
* ſufficient accuracy and deliberation? Thus, 


by * 1n the preſent queſtion, the greateſt number 
H- * of philoſophers have acknowledged, what 
act * is in itſelf extremely probable, and what, 
lat by the impulſe of nature, we are ſtrongly 
he * inclined to believe, I mean, the exiſtence | 
nd „of the Gods. Of this, however, Prota- 1 
is goras doubted; Diagoras of Melos, and 1 


10t - "Theodorus 


„ 


* Theodorus of Cyrene, abfolutely denied it. 
© Thoſe, however, who acknowledge that 
* there are Gods, have adopted notions ſo 
* different and inconſiſtent, that it would be 
ce troubleſome to recapitulate their opinions. 
For much has been ſaid concerning the 
* form, the fituation, the abode, and the 
* employment of theſe Divinities; and on 
“ theſe topics philoſophers diſpute with the 
« greateſt warmth, and moſt irreconcileable 
« inconſiſtency. But the grand, the eſſen- 
* tial inquiry is, Whether they are totally 
« inactive, without attempting or perform 
“ ing any thing? whether they are entirely 
* detached from the care and adminiſtration 
* of nature? or, on the contrary, whether 
* things were not originally formed and 
* diſpoſed by them? and whether the world, 
* during its whole indefinite exiſtence, 1s 
* not moved by their power, and ſuperin- 
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Y e tended by their wiſdom ? Upon the firſt 6 
"34 of theſe ſubjects, the diſcord is ſtill wider, « 
* ce and leſs capable of accommodation: yet 


* unleſs this is properly decided, men muſt, 
© by neceſſary conſequence, be ignorant of 
* the moſt important truths, and entangled 


* in the mazes of inextricable error. For N 
© there 
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there are at preſent, and have formerly 
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been, philoſophers who affirmed, that the 


Gods were entirely unconcerned in hu- 
man affairs. If their opinion be true, 
what muſt become of piety, of religion, 
and of every thing ſacred? For all theſe 
ſentiments and acts of devotion can only 
be offered to the Divinity from a pure 
and ſincere heart; becauſe we preſuppoſe 
that they are the objects of his attention, 
and that from him proceed gifts and ad- 
vantages of importance to the human race. 
But if the Gods are neither able nor wil- 
ling to aſſiſt us; if they ſurvey us with 
unmoved indifference, nor are at all con- 
cerned in what we do; if they adminiſter 
nothing comfortable, nothing uſeful to 
human life; what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why we ſhould offer them the tribute of 
worſhip, of praiſe, or of prayer? For- 
the other virtues exhibited by men may 
be counterfeited by pretence and diſſimu- 
lation: but the eſſence of piety is to be 
ſincere; which, if deſtroyed, muſt of con- 
ſequence annihilate religion, and all that 
is holy in life; and, by removing theſe, 


vyou introduce boundleſs anarchy and con- 
- cm 
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« fuſion into the world. Nay, if you ex- 
tinguiſh piety towards the Gods, I am 


6c 
6c 


cc 


uncertain whether you would not extir- 


pate all fidelity in human intercourſe, 


break the moſt ſacred bands of ſociety, 
and 'baniſh from the world juſtice itſelf, 
though the moſt excellent of the virtues, 


There are, however, other philoſophers, 
and theſe too of excellent genius and diſ- 


tinguiſhed name, who think the whole 
world is governed and adminiſtered by the 
will and direction of the Gods: nor this 
alone, but likewiſe that the life of man is 
under their tuition; that they conſult its 
intereſt, and provide for its exigendies. For 
it is their opinion, that the immortal Gods 
beſtow upon the human kind both grain 
and every other neceſſary of life which the 
earth produces, with all the bleſſings which 


reſult from the ſeaſons, from the viciſh- 
| tudes of time, and from the revolutions 


of the heavenly bodies, whoſe happy in- 
fluence brings all the productions of the 
earth to proper maturity. Theſe ſages have 
collected many obſervations which are 
contained in this dialogue, which are fo 


ſtriking, that one would imagine the im- 
* mortal 
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mortal Gods had framed the objects from 
whence they are drawn, ſolely for the uſe 
and accommodation of man. Againſt 
thoſe Carneades advanced ſo many ſtrong 
arguments, that by theſe, men of no in- 
active genius were excited with an ardent 
deſire of exploring the truth. For there 
is no queſtion in which the opinions not 
only of the vulgar, but even of the learn- 
ed are ſo widely different: whoſe ſenti- 


le 

' ments, as they are ſo various, and ſo pal- 
ig pably inconſiſtent among themſelves”; on 
is one hand, it is poſſible that all of them 
tg * may be falſe; on the other, it is impoſſi- 
or ble that more than one can be true.“ 

ds 

in Tus much from Cicero's introduction. 
he Whence it appears, by his own authority, 
ch that the queſtion concerning the nature and 
B- exiſtence of the Gods was embroiled in end- 
ns leſs difficulty; and that, in general, this 
n- important point remained ſtill undetermi- 
he ned, whether they were concerned in human 


ve affairs; or, on the contrary, whether they 


are pailed an eternity in that tranquil indolence 
fo IM deſcribed by Lucretius: 
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Omnis enim per ſe Divùm natura neceſſe eft, 
Immortali ævo ſummi cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe ; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ir, 


We ſhall therefore immediately proceed to 
the ſpeech of Velleius, where the various o- 
pinions mentioned by Cicero are enumerated 
in detail. a 

“ Liſten, ſays he, not to ſuch fooliſh and 
* fictitious reveries, as that the God deſcri- 
* bed by Plato, in his Timæus, was the pro- 
jector and artificer of nature; or the old 
* prophetic female, by the Stoics called 
% Uebe, Which may be tranſlated Prov 
* dence; or a world animated and endued 
** with the powers of thought and ſenſation, 
* a God whoſe figure is round, whoſe ap- 
* pearance ſplendid, and who is whirled in 
* one eternal eddy: theſe are the monſtrous 
e brood of ſuperſtition and blind aſtoniſh- 


ment; the dreams, not the diſquiſitions 


* of philoſophy. For with what eyes could 
* your favourite Plato ſurvey the complex 
* and laboured ſtructure of things, or de- 


” duce the plan upon which he ſays that 
“ his 
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* his God has formed and diſpoſed the 
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whole? What mighty efforts, what me- 
chanical inſtruments, what pullies and 
levers did he uſe? Who were his miniſters 
in a toll ſo immenſe and prodigious? In 
what manner could theſe unruly elements, 
the air, fire, and water, be reduced to o- 
bedience, and rendered obſequious to the 
will of an architect? From whence pro- 
ceeded theſe five forms, of which all the 
others are conſtituted, and which of them- 
ſelves ſo natively tend to generate a mind, 
and produce the powers of ſenſation ?. Long 
15 the journey, and perplexed the road to 
thoſe retired truths, which are of ſuch a 
nature, as rather to be the objects of our 
wiſhes, than of our diſcovery. But this 
notion is indeed extraordinary, that he 
who had affirmed the world to be produ- 
ced in time, and almoſt formed with 
hands, ſhould again tell us, that its exiſt- 
ence is eternal. Do you think ſuch a perſon 
can be pronounced even a novice in na- 
tural philoſophy, who imagines that any 
thing which had a beginning can poſſibly 
ſubſiſt without end? For what aggregate 
is not capable of diſſolution? or what ob- 
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je can be found which is acknowledged 
to have an origin, without any boundary 
in which it terminates? But if you, Lu- 
cilius, patronize that Ilpwaz, or Providence, 
the ſame objections may be urged againſt 
this as formerly: What were her ma- 
chines? who her miniſters? who drew 
the entire plan of the world upon which 
ſhe operated? and what was her appara- 
tus? But if we muſt ſuppoſe another 
Creatreſs, why did ſhe form the world ca- 
pable 'of diflolution ? why not, like the 
God of Plato, create it eternal? From 
both I would gladly demand, why theſe 
world-builders appeared ſo late? why they 
paſled numberleſs ages before in an inac- 
tive lethargy? For prior to the formation 
of the world, ages ſtill ſubſiſted. I do 


not here mean thoſe portions of duration 


which are meaſured by the ſucceſſion 


of days and nights, in their annual 
returns; for 1 grant that theſe could 
not. be accompliſhed without the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies: Yet there 
was from -infinite duration ſomething 
which we call eternity, which was not 
meaſured, \ as now we meaſure time, by 


periods. 


cc 
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periods. What ſort of continuity this 
might have been, or what its extent, we 


cannot poſſibly comprehend; for that 


time ſhould at once be exiſtent and non- 
exiſtent, is inconceivable. During this 


immenſe ſpace, however, I aſk you, Bal- 


bus, why your Providence remained in 
total inaQion ? Did the Lady feel herſelf 
reliant to toil? A ſenſe of fatigue from 


labour is incompatible” with the divine 


nature; nor was there any fatigue to be 
undergone, ſince the whole extent of nature, 


the heavens, the earth, the ſeas, would 


ſpontaneouſly obey the will of the Deity. 
But what could inſpire this Divinity with 
ſo ſtrong an inclination to adorn the 
world, like an ædile“, with torches and 
flambeaux? Was it that the place of his 
reſidence might be better and more com- 
modious; yet for a whole eternity before 
that time he had contentedly lodged in 
darkneſs, as in a gloomy cell? After this, 
can we imagine him amuſed by that va- 


riety with which the heavens and the 


earth are adorned ? what entertainment 


The Roman ædile ſuperintended the police of the city, 
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can this be to God ? or, if it could, why 


was he ſo long without it? Did God, as 
you moſt frequently ſay, create things in 
this manner for the uſe of man? Of 
whom, pray? of the wiſe and good? How 
few then can reap the pleaſure and advan- 
tage of a work ſo complex and laborious? 
Was then creative power exerted for the 
fooliſh and profligate ? But, in the firſt 
place, there can be no reaſon aſſigned why 
God ſhould endeavour to deſerve well of 
the wicked: Further, what end has he 
obtained, ſince the fooliſh and the bad 
muſt, by theſe qualities, be rendered con- 
ſummately miſerable ; for what more 
fruitful ſources of miſery can we conceive 
than vice and folly | ? Beſides, there are 


ſo many inconveniencies in life, that the 


wiſe muſt ſooth the uneaſineſs which they 
feel, by balancing its advantages in the 
contrary ſcale; but fools can neither a- 
void future, nor bear preſent misfor- 
tunes. 


- 


„ HowEvER, thoſe who have ſaid that 
the world was animated, and poſſeſſed the 


powers of intelligence, have by no means 
* underſtood 
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underſtood the nature of mind, nor in 


what form it can ſubſiſt. Of this never- 


theleſs, I ſhall ſay more afterwards. In 
the mean time, I muſt be aſtoniſhed at 
the dulneſs of thoſe who chuſe to call it 
endued with ſpirit, immortal, ſupremely 
happy, and round in its figure, becauſe 
Plato denies that any form can be more 
agreeable than this. For my own part, I 
ſhould think a cylinder, a ſquare, a cone, 
or a pyramid more beautiful. But how 
is this ſpherical Deity ſuppoſed to paſs 
his time? in whirling round with ſuch 
prodigious ſwiftneſs as exceeds imagina- 
tion? A motion in which I do not perceive 
how a tranquil intelligence, or a happy 
being can ſubſiſt. And why ſhould not 
the ſame thing which, when felt in the 
leaſt degree by our corporeal frame, gives 
us uneaſineſs, be likewiſe uneaſy and diſ- 
agreeable to this God? Now, fince the 
earth is a part of the univerſe, it muſt 
likewiſe be a part of the Deity: but we 
ſee vaſt regions of the earth uninhabitable 
ard uncultivated; becauſe ſome of them 
are ſcorched by the near approach of the 


ſun, others ſtiffened with froſt and ſnow, 
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by its great diſtance. And ſince the uni- 


verſe is God, as theſe are parts of the u- 
niverſe, we muſt ſay, that ſome members 
of the Deity are burning hot, others NE 
numbed with cold. 


„ TREsE, nens are the ſentiments of 
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your ſect: what thoſe of the other philo- 
ſophers are, we {hall ſee; by tracing them 
from the earheft of the ancients. For 


Thales the Mileſian, who firſt inquired in- 
to theſe ſubjects, thought water the firſt 


principle of things, and God the intelli- 
gence which formed every thing from 
that element. If the Gods can exiſt with- 
out the powers of thought and ſenſation, 
why unite them with water? If, on the 
contrary, mind can ſubſiſt without body, 


why ſuppoſe any thing corporeal neceſſa- 


ry to it? It was the opinion of Anaxi- 
mander, that Gods were generated, emer- 
ging to exiſtence, and departing from it, 
by long intervals; and that there were 


innumerable worlds. But how can we 
conceive a God whole exiſtence is not 


from eternity to eternity? After him A- 


naximenes aſſerted the air to be God]; that 
16 he 
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he was produced ; that he was infinite, 
immenſe, and in perpetual motion : as if 
air, without any determined figure, could 
be God; fince God, in particular, ought 
not only to have ſome form, but even the 
moſt beautiful : or as if any thing which 
could be generated, was not likewiſe ob- 
noxious to corruption. Then Anaxago- 
ras, who received his doctrine from Ana- 
ximenes, firſt determined that the whole 
plan, and all the revolutions of things, 
were deſigned and accompliſhed by the 
power and counſels of an infinite Mind, 
In this he did not perceive, that no 
motion “ can ſubſiſt in any infinite ſubject, 
intimately connected with ſenſe; and that 
no ſenſation could be felt by ſuch a ſub» 
jet, which was not at the ſame inſtant 
impreſſed on all the parts of nature. 
Moreover, if he thought that this mind 
was a kind of animal, there muſt be ſome 
internal principle, ſome eſſence, which 
conſtitutes it what it is ; but what princt- 
ple can be more eſſential, more internal, 


* Senſation ſeems to preſuppoſe corporeal organs, which 


can neither be infinite, nor exert a power of infinite motion. 
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than mind itſelf Let us therefore clothe 
it in corporeal and external organs. But 
if this ſuppoſition be diſagreeable, a pure 
and unimbodied intelligence, not joined 
with any medium by which ſenſible per- 
ception can be conveyed, to me appears 
inconceivable, even by the higheſt efforts 
of underſtinding. But Alcmzon the Cro- 


tonean, who aſcribed divinity to the fun, 


the moon, and other ſtars, as well as to 
the mind, did not confider, that he in- 
veſted things, mortal in their own na- 
ture, with 1mmortality. Pythagoras too, 
who imagined, that a ſoul was mixed with, 
and diffuſed through the whole maſs of 


things, from which human intelligences 


were extracted, did not reflect that, by 
the extraction of theſe intelligences, his 
God muſt be dilacerated, and torn in 
pieces; and that when ſuch intelligences 
were affected with miſery, which the 
greateſt number of them muſt at ſome 
time feel, then a part of the divine mind 
muſt be miſerable, which cannot poſſibly 
happen. But why ſhould the ſoul of man 
be ignorant of any thing, if it be a God! 


or how {ſhould that God, if he be nothing 
| put 
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but an univerſal mind, be connected or 
mixed with the univerſe? Likewiſe Xe- 
nophanes, who 1magined that, joined with 
a mind, every thing elſe to which infi- 
nity could be attributed, was God, may 
be refuted by the ſame arguments with 
other philoſophers who unite their corpo- 
real divinity with intelligence ; but on 
him they fall with ill greater weight, 
as he ſuppoſes the whale, to be infinite, in 
which nothing capable of ſenſation or ac- 
ceſſion can ſubſiſt, Parmenides invented a 


0, ** ſort of extraordinary figment, in the form 
th, of a crown or garland, which he called 
of * E7{2amm, Circumſcribing the univerſe with 
es * a blaze of light, which ſurrounds the hea- 
by * vens, and which he terms Gop; but in 
h1s this no mortal can trace either the form or 
in * ſenſibility which are ſuitable to the divine 
ces * nature. The ſame extravagant philoſo- 
the * pher likewiſe deifies a thouſand mon- 
me * ſtrous chimeras, ſuch as War, Diſcard; 
ind * Deſire, and other phantoms of the ſame 
bly * kind, which are obliterated by diſeaſe, 
nan * by ſleep, by forgetfulneſs, or even by 
od! a long courſe of time. The ſame refuta- 
ing * tions which we applied to others wha a- 
but Z 1 2 * ſcribe 
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* ſcribe godhead even to the conſtellations, 


though they are likewiſe againſt him, 
&* ſhall not be recapitulated. As for Empe- 


docles, whoſe miſtakes in other things are 
egregious and frequent, in his notions of 
the Gods his error is ſhameful and pal 
pable. For he thinks the four elements, of 
which, according to him, all things ſub- 
ſiſt, are Gods: but that theſe are capable 
of production and annihilation, that they 
are void of all conſciouſneſs, we may clear- 
ly perceive. Nor does Protagoras ſeem to 
have formed any idea of the divine nature, 
who tells us, that concerning the. Gods he 
knows nothing diſtinct or certain, whe- 
ther they exiſt or not, nor what ſort of be- 
ings they are. What ſhall we ſay of De- 


mocrites, who attributes divinity to the 
images of objects which ſtrike us, to that 


nature from whence theſe images proceed, 
and to that knowledge, that improvement 
of underſtanding which we derive from 
them ? are not theſe tenets involved in 
endleſs error? As the fame philoſopher 
abſolutely denies that any thing can be e- 
ternal, ſince nothing remains fixed in any 
one ſtate, does he not by this means en- 
« tirely 
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tirely extirpate his divinity, ſo that all his 


former opinions are rendered void? What 
of the air, which by Diogenes the Apol- ; 
lonian is acknowledged to be God? What 

conſciouſneſs, or what forms does it poſ- 
ſeſs? from whence we can aſcertain its di- 
vinity ? It would be tedious to enumerate 
the inconſiſtencies of Plato, who, in his 
Timæus, tells us, that the Father of this 


world cannot be named; in his books 
"concerning laws, thinks we ought by no 


means to inquire what God is. His aſ- 
ſertion, that God can be without a body, 
or, as the Greeks ſayf, incorporeal, is 
quite unintelligible: for ſuch a God muſt 
neceſſarily be without ſenſation, without 
wiſdom, without agreeable perceptions, all 
which are included in the notion of God- 
head. The ſame perſon ſays, both in his Ti- 
mzus and in his Laws, that the world is a 
God, and the heavens, and the ſtars, and the 
earth, and human minds, and thoſe whom 


* wereceiveas ſuch by the inſtitutions of our 


40 


anceſtors; which in themſelves are plainly 
falſe and inconſiſtent one with another. And 
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likewiſe Xenophon is guilty almoſt of the 
ſame errors, but in fewer words: for in 
theſe converſations of Socrates, which he 
repeats, that philoſopher is repreſented 
aſſerting, that the form of God is not an 
object of our inquiry; afterwards as call- 
ing the ſun and the human mind Divi- 


* nities; and ſometimes acknowledging one, 


ſometimes more Gods; which are almoſt 
the ſame errors juſt mentioned in Plato. 
Antiſthenes too, in his treatiſe on natural 
philoſophy, admits a number of Gods 
worſhipped by the populace, yet acknow- 
ledges only one true Deity 1n nature, and, 
by thus dividing the Godhead, deſtroys 
the power and ſimplicity of its eſſence. 
Nor is Speuſippus much different; affirm- 
ing, that there is a certain force by which 
all things are governed, and that this is 
an animal, In this manner, he endea- 


vours to eradicate from the mind all 


knowledge of the Gods. Ariſtotle, in his 
third book of philoſophy, gives his ſenti- 
ments with no leſs confuſion, but faith- 
fully follows his maſter Plato: for ſome- 
times he attributes all the powers of divi- 


nity to mind; ſometimes he calls the world 
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4 God; ſometimes he ſpeaks of another 
ſuperintendant, to whom he aſſigns the 
office of preſerving and governing the 
world by a certain revolving motion. A- 
gain, he calls the ſplendour of heaven a 
God; not reflecting that heaven is a part 
of the univerſe, which in another place he 
ſtyles a God. But how can the heavens, 


carried on with ſuch rapidity, retain that 
ſerene conſciouſneſs which we attribute to 
the Deity. Where then ſhall we find ha- 


bitations for ſuch a number of Gods, if 


heaven be one? But ſince the ſame philo- 
ſopher deprives his God of a body, he 
muſt likewiſe rob him of all ſenſation and 


wiſdom. Beſides, by what means can he 


move the world, ſince he wants a body? 
or how preſerve his own tranquillity and 
happineſs, ſince he himſelf is in continual 
rotation? Nor was his fellow- pupil Xeno- 
crates more enlightened on this ſubject: 
for he has aſſigned no figure to the Gods, 
in his books wrote concerning their na- 
ture; but contented himſelf with in form- 
ing us, that they are eight in number. 
Five of theſe he aſſigns to the planets; one 
he collects from all the fixed ſtars : as if 
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the Simplicity of a divine eſſence could 


ſubſiſt in ſo many ſcattered members. He 


adds the ſun as a ſeventh; and the moon 
completes the number. But in what ſenſe 
theſe may be called happy, no mortal can 


underſtand. Heraclides of Pontus, from the 


ſame Platonic ſchool, has filled his books 


with childiſh fables : yet at one time he 


thinks the world, at another the mind a 
Divinity. He likewiſe attributes divinity 
to the planets, denies that God is conſci- 
ous, and thinks his form changeable. A- 


gain, in the ſame book, he enumerates the 


earth and heavens amongſt the Gods. 


Nor is the inconſtancy of Theophraſtus 


ſapportable ; for at one time he attributes 
divine ſovereignty to the mind, at an- 
other to heaven, and again to the conſtel- 
lations and planets. Nor can we liſten 
with patience to his pupil Strato, who is 
called the Phyfologift ; who thinks the 
whole power of the Godhead 1s placed in 
nature, which contains the cauſes of pro- 


* duction, augmentation, and diminution, 
« but is void of all form and conſciouſneſs. 


Burt Zeno (for now, Balbus, I come to the 


* ſect which you acknowledge) thought the 


« law 
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law of nature divine, and that it poſſeſſed 


a power of enjoining what was juſt and 
proper, and forbidding their contraries. 
But how he endues this law with body 
and ſpirit, we cannot underſtand ; yet we 
certainly allow that God 1s an animated 
being. And the ſame philoſoper, in an- 
other place, calls the æther God; if that 
can be conceived a God, which feels no- 
thing, which never is propitious to us, 
neither for prayers, nor ſupplications, nor 
vows. Elſewhere he tells us, that there 
is a certain reaſon diffuſed through all 
nature, which he thinks inveſted with all 
the powers of divinity. The ſame com- 
pliment he pays to the ſtars, to months, 
to years, and their revolutions: For when 
he interprets the Theogony of Heſiod, he 
totally denies all the received and eſta- 
bliſhed notions of the Gods: nor will he 
admit amongſt the number of the Gods, 
either Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, or any to 
whom theſe deſignations may be given; 
but thinks theſe appellations beſtowed up- 
on certain mute and inanimate things by 
a ſort of alluſion, His diſciple Ariſto is 
no leſs erroneous in his opinion, who nei- 
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* ther thinks the form off the Gods can be 
* underſtood, nor allows them to be con- 
* ſcious; nay, he is extremely doubtful 
* whether God is a living being or not. 

* Cleanthes , who attended the leſſons of 
Zeno at the fame time with him I laſt 
named, not only ſays that the world is a 
* God, but gives the ſame denomination to 
* theſoul and intelligence of all nature; and 

* he judges that effulgence, which we call 
* ether, which is the higheſt, the laſt, every 
* where circumfuſed, the moſt remote, ſur- 

“ rounding and embracing all things, un- 
* queſtionably a Divinity. 'The ſame au- 

* thor, as if affected with a delirmm, in 
© thoſe books which he wrote againſt plea- 
F* ſure, in one place imagines a kind of form 
and appearance belonging to the Gods; 


in another, aſcribes all divinity to the 


* ſtars; laſtly, thinks nothing more divine 
than intelligence. Thus it happens, that 
* the God whom we recogniſe in our own 
* minds, and whom we would preſerve in 


+ The poetical hymn of this philoſopher to Jupiter is 
quoted in the Conſolation ; and, if we change the names, 


might be eſteemed almoſt truly evangelical, 


e the 
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* the 1dea of our underſtanding, which is 
* the impreſſion of his nature, no where 
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appears. But Perſeus, a diſciple of the 
ſame Zeno, tells us, that thoſe were e- 
ſteemed Gods by whom any arts and in- 
ſtruments of great importance to human 
life were invented, and that ſuch things 
as are uſeful or ſalutary, were called by 
the names of Gods; ſo that, in his opinion; 
they are not the inventions of the Deities, 
but themſelves divine. Now, what can 
be more abſurd than to dignify with di- 
vine honours ſuch things as are baſe 
and deformed ; or to deify men long ago 
removed by death, who could no other 
way be worſhipped with propriety, unleſs 
in groans and tears ?, But later than theſe, 
Chryſippus, who is reckoned the moſt ſub- 
tile interpreter of the Stoical viſions, col- 
lets an immenſe multitude of unknown 
Gods; and indeed ſo totally unknown, 
that we can form no notion of them, even 
by conjecture, though it ſeems poſhble 
for the human mind to conceive every 
thing ; for he ſays, that the divine power 
conſiſts in reaſon, and in that ſoul and 
intelligence which animates univerſal na- 
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care. He likewiſe calls the world and 


its intelligence, which, according to him, 


is univerſally diffuſed, each a God: a- 
gain, that dominion which it exerciſes 
by virtue of conſciouſneſs and reaſon, 
and that principle which is common 
to the nature of things, comprehend- 
ing the univerſal whole : again, that ſha- 


dowy being named Deſtiny, and the ne- 


ceſſity of certain effects from their pecu- 
liar cauſes: beſides theſe, fire and æther, 
which I have juſt before mentioned: more- 
over, both ſuch things as were by their 
nature fluid, and in perpetual agitation, 
as water, earth, air; the ſun, the moon, 
the ſtars, and the univerſal aggregate of 
things, in which are included all the parts 
of nature; and likewiſe thoſe men who 


had attained immortality. The ſame per- 


ſon maintains, that the æther is he whom 
men call Jupiter; and that air, which 1s 


extended and mixed with the ſea, Nep- 


tune; the earth, Ceres. In the ſame man- 
ner, he explains the names of the other 
Gods. This very writer calls the force of 
the eternal and immutable law, which is 
as it were the guide of life, and the ſource 


of duty, Jupiter; the ſame thing he calls 


too 
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too fatal neceſſity, and the eternal truth 


of things to come: Of all which there is 
nothing which ſeems to comprehend the 
idea of divinity. This account he has 


given in his firſt book concerning the na- 


ture of the Gods; in the ſecond, he la- 
bours to accommodate the fables of Or- 
pheus, Muſæus, Heſiod, and Homer, to 
the deſcriptions which he has given of 


the immortal Gods in the former: ſo that 


the moſt ancient poets, who never dreamed 
of ſuch a thing, might appear Stoics. 
Him Diogenes the Babylonian follow- 
ing, in that book which is entitled Miner- 
va, transferring the birth of Jove and 
the origin of the virgin Goddeſs to natu- 
ral philoſophy, metamorphoſes the ſtory 
from a fable to an allegory. Thus far 1 
have laid before you, what may be rather 
called the dreams of madmen, than the o- 
pinions of philoſophers.” 


VELLEIUS then proceeds to the fictions of 


the poets, the Magi, and the Egyptians, 
that from thence he may take an opportuni- 
ty to introduce, a panegyric on his maſter. 
But, after all, the ſentiments of Epicurus were 


not 
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not leſs abſurd than any of the former; for 
he only acknowledged the Gods, that he 
might be free from the imputation of a- 
theiſm ; a character then unpopular and 


odious. His Gods were neither concerned 


in the formation nor government of nature; 
their form was human, becauſe they muſt 
have had ſome figure, and none could be more 
beautiful: yet they had no blood, but ſome- 
thing like blood; no * but ſomething 
like one. 


SUCH, my dear Sir, was the ſtate of phi- 
loſophical theology from the earlieſt records 
of learning to the times of Cicero. Eternal- 
ly embarraſſed with matter and motion, the 
labouring mind could neither, by its utmoſt 
efforts, form an idea of the Deity abſtracted 
from theſe, nor ſuppoſe them united with 
him. It was a bold aſſertion to pronounce 
him 1ncorporeal; becauſe it ſeemed then 
unaccountable by what means he formed 
and regulated this complex frame of things. 
Beſides, how coutd an immaterial exiſtence 
be ſuppoſed capable of ſenſation, without 
theſe mediums that convey ſuch perceptions 
to our minds? The other alternative was 

not 
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not more eligible; for a material Divinity 
muſt, by its very nature, be diſcerptible and 
circumſcribed, ſince all bodies within our 
knowledge have dimenſions. An infinite 
mind united with matter, as the human 
ſoul with the body, muſt, from that con- 
junction, be ſuſceptible of pleaſing or pain- 
ful impreſſions, and conſequently paſſive in 
the ſame degree. This was the cauſe why 
Epicurus and his followers, who ſeemed to 
have placed their ſupreme good in the ab- 
ſence of pain and uneaſineſs, eſtabliſhed their 


Divinities in a calm receſs, widely diſtant 


from us and our affairs. Even thoſe WhO 


had ſome dark and perplexed ideas of an 
immaterial being, ' ſeemed to have expreſſed 


their ſenſe of the matter with much timi- 


dity and confuſion. It will, I think, be ac- 
knowledged, that Greece and Rome were the 
moſt enlightened nations in the world ; that 
they were not only indefatigable in purſuit 
of diſcoveries bythe exertions of their on un- 
derſtanding, but anxious in their induſtry to 
collect whatever might facilitate their im- 
provement from others. In that diſtinguiſhed 
period when Cicero reſigned himſelf wholly to 


retirement and philoſophy, the world had 
2 probably 
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probably ſubſiſted four thouſand years. 
Now, ſince during that immenſe ſeries of 
time, the wiſeſt of men had obtained no 
juſter notions of God and religion, what 
preſumptive argument can be urged, that in 
any future period their inquiries would have 
been more ſucceſsful? Or though, in com- 
plaiſance to the antagoniſts of Chriſtianity, 
we ſhould ſuppoſe an event, which univer- 
fal experience from the birth of time con- 
tradicts; yet how could theſe diſtinguiſhed 
fages propagate and eſtabliſh their opinions 
in ſuch a manner, as to become powerful 
and univerſal principles of action? In ef- 
fe, there never was nor ever will be found 
a religion invented and eſtabliſhed by phi- 
loſophy. The modes of faith and worſhip 
which, till the Chriſtian æra, obtained cre- 
dit in the Gentile world, were either the reſult 
of tradition, accident, ſuperſtition, or ſacer- 
dotal policy. Whence elſe could they pro- 
ceed ? Since theſe noble enthuſiaſts in fa- 
vour of nature, who ſo warmly aſſerted the 
beauty of her frame, the wiſdom and 
munificence of her laws, when ſeverely 
preſſed with the evils and diſorders of hu- 


man life, were forced to make the moſt 
graceful 
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graceful retreat in their power, by urging 
ſuppoſitions for arguments, and conjecture 
for demonſtration, Of all the ſages who. 
imbibed this ſpirit of philoſophical gallan- 
try, it ſeems to glow with the moſt intenſe 
warmth and brighteſt luſtre in Plato amongſt 
the ancients, and in Shafteſbury amongſt the 
moderns. And how have theſe inamoratos 
attempted to diffuſe their paſſion, and re- 
commend their goddeſs to our affections? 
If we objected againſt any particular evil, 
their anſwer was prepared; Pray, gentle- 
men, be contented ; learn to make a virtue 
* of neceſſity: If you were freed from the 
<* preſent inconveniency, a thouſand others 
* more grievous and inſupportable muſt fol- 
* low. Beſides, you are no more than a part 
* of your own ſubordinate ſyſtem, and that 
* itſelf is but an inconſiderable part of the 
„ ſpacious univerſe. When this dawn, this 
* infancy of your progreſhve being is over, 
* golden times, halcyon days ſhall ſucceed.” 
But Theocles and his maſter have made 
no new diſcovery, when they inform us, 
that the removal of one evil may be pro- 
ductive of greater and more numerous diſ- 
treſſes than that which we deplore. Still 
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we aſk, why things were ſo conflituted as 
to render this miſerable alternative neceſſa- 
ry ? That there is a ſubordination of beings 
and intereſts in this world, and that par- 
ticular muſt yield to general good, I grant; 
but what hoſtile principle in nature pro- 
duced this unhappy competition? Why 
might not all beings enjoy equal independ- 


ence and felicity? Suppoſing, however, 


that the veſtiges of a connexion, formed by 
the ſubordination of parts, could be tra- 
ced through the whole planetary ſyſtem, 


what authority have I to carry the ſame 


idea beyond it? Analogy will no longer 


conduct my wandering ſteps : its light was 


indeed ambiguous and uncertain whilſt it 
remained, but now all is darkneſs and ſoli- 
tude; fancy and hypotheſis muſt ſupply the 
reft. But with -theſe weak and irreſolute 
auxiliaries, how ſhall I maintain my ground 
againſt Voltaire's Optimiſt and Micro-Me- 
gas? I tremble for the cataſtrophe. It would 


be tedious and unneceſſary to recapitulate 


my expoſtulations with ſuch philoſophers 
as attempt to prove human immortality 
without the affiſtance of revelation. Theſe you 


have already ſeen in the foregoing treatiſe. 
IN 
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In a word : If we would conſult our own 
happineſs; 1f we would be reconciled with 
the conſtitution and adminiſtration of na- 
ture ; if we would promote the nobleſt ends 
of our being; let us embrace that ſyſtem of 
divine truth which alone can put us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of wiſdom, perfection, and felicity. 
Jam, 


DEAR SIR, 
With the higheſt eſteem, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
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